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“ Lo, all our Pomp of yesteniav 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre 1 ” 
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Special Mission to Romo — Berlin in process of transformation- 

Cau^ of Prussian miiitarisin — Lord and Lady Aniptliill 

Berlin Society — Music -lovers — Evenings with Wagner— Aristo- 
cratic W aitressos Rtibinstein s rag -timo— ^Liszt's opinions— 
Bismarck — Bismarck's classihcat ion of nationalities — Bismarck’s 
sons — Gustav Richter — The Austrian diplomat — The old 
Emperor — His defect ive art iculat ion — Other Royalt ies — Beaut v 
of Berlin Palace— Description of interior — The Luxembourg 
“7 “ Napoleon MI" — Three Court beauties — "Making the 
Circle — Conv'ersational difficulties — An ecclesiastical gourmet 
— The Maharajah’s mother. 

T he tremendous series of events which has 
changed the face of Europe since 1914 is so 
vast in its future possibilities, that certain minor 
consequences of the great upheaval have received but 
scant notice. 

Amongst these minor consequences must be in- 
cluded the disappearance of the Courts of the three 
Empires of Eastern Europe, Russia, Germany, and 
Austria, with all their glitter and pageantry, their 
pomp and brilliant mise-cn-setme. I will hazard no 
opinion as to whether the world is the better for their 
loss or not j I cannot, though, help experiencing a 
feeling of regret that this prosaic, drab-coloured 
twentieth century should have definitely lost so strong 
an element of the picturesque, and should have per- 
manently severed a link which bound it to the tradi- 
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tions of the medijEval days of cliivalry and romance, 
with tlicir j^lowing colour, their s|)lciidid spectacular 
displays, and the fcclin*' of continuity with a vanished 
past which they inspired. 

A tweed suit and a bowler liat are doubtless more 
practical for everyday wear than a doublet and trunk- 
liose. They arc, however, possibly less picturesque. 

Since, owing to various circumstances, I happen 
from rnv very early days to have seen more of this 
brave show tlian has fallen to the lot of most people, 
some ]>ersonal reminiscences of the three great Courts 
of Eastern Europe may prove of interest. 

Ep to my twentieth year I was familiar only with 
our own Co\irt. The ordeal of a competitive examin- 
ation being successfully surmounted, I was sent to 
Uome then with iny father’s Special Mission. It was 
at the farewell luncheon to my father at the Quirinal 
that the acrimonious dispute over the relative merits 
of Eton and Harrow, which I have described in 
Vol. II, took place between Queen Marghcrita and the 
Etonian members of the Mission. As King Victor 
Emmanuel had hut recently died, there were naturally 
no Court entertainments. 

Some ten months later, my time in the Foreign 
Oflice being completed, 1 was sent to Herlin as Attach^, 
at the age of twenty. 

The Herlin of the “ ’seventies ” was still in a state 
of transition. The well-built, prim, dull and some- 
what provincial Ucsidctiz was endeavouring with 
feverish energy to transform itself into a World-City, 
a }Veh’Siadt. The people were still flushed and 
intoxicated with victory after victory. In the seven 
years between 1864 and 1871 IVussia had waged 
three successful campaigns. The first, in conjunction 
with Austria, against unhappy little Denmark in 1864 ; 
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then followed, in 186C, the Seven Weeks’ War,” in 
which Austria was sjjcedily brought to her knees by 
the crushing defeat of Koniggriitz or Sadowa, as it 
is variously called, by which Prussia not only wrested 
the hegemony of the German Confederation’ from her 
hundrcd-yey-old rival, but definitely excluded Austria 
from the Confederation itself. XJie Idohcnzollerns 
had at length supplanted the proud House of Haps- 
burg. Prussia had further virtually coiupiered Prance 
in the first six weeks of the 1870 campaign, and on 
the conclusion of peace found lierself the richer bv 
Alsace, half ot Lorraine, and the gigantic war indem- 
nity \^Tung from loanee. As a climax the King of 
Prussia had, with the consent of the feudatorv princes, 
been proclaimed German Emperor at Versailles oii 
January 18, 1871, for the astute Bismarck had realized 
how impossible it would be to induce the feudatory 
Kings and princes to acquiesce in the title ‘‘Emperor 
oj Germany ” for the Prussian King, much as lie 
wished for it. “Deutscher Kaiser,” yes; “Kaiser 
von Deutschland,” no; for the latter title placed them 
in the implied position of vassals. 

The new Emperor was nominally only j)rimus inter 
pares ; he was not to be overdord. Theoretically the 
cro\ni of Charlemagne was revived, but the result 
was that henceforth l^russia would dominate Germanv. 
This was a sufficient rise for the little State which had 
started so modestly in the sandy Mark of Brandenburg 
(the “ sand-box,” as South Germans contemptuously 
termed it) in the fifteenth century. To understand 
the rneritality of Prussians, one must realize that 
Prussia is the only country that always made war pay. 
She had risen with marvellous rapidity from her 
humble beginnings entirely by the power of the sword. 
Every campaign had increased her territory, her 
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wealth, arid her influence, and the entire energies of 
the Holienzollern dvnastv had been centred on in* 
creasing tlie might of her army. The Teutonic 
Kni gilts liad wTcsted Kast Prussia from the Wends 
by tlie tiowcr of the sword only. Tlicv had converted 
the Wends to Christianity by annihilating most of 
them, and the iVussians inlierited the traditions of the 
Teutonic Kniglits. Napoleon, it is true, had crushed 
Prussia at .Jena, but the latter half of the nineteenth 
century was one uninterrupted triumphal progress 
for her* No wonder then that every I*russian looked 
upon warfare as a business proposition, and an cxcecd- 
ingly paying one at that. K very thing about them 
had b('en carefully arranged to foster the same idea. 
All the monuments in the Berlin streets were to 
military heroes. The marble groups on the Schloss- 
Hri’icke rejircsented episodes in the life of a warrior. 
The very songs taught the children in the schools 
were all militarist in tone : The Good Comrade,” 
“ Tlie Soldier,” “The Young Recruit,” ” The Prayer 
during Battle,” all familiar to every (ierman child. 
WIkmi William II, cx-Kmperor, found the stalely 
" White Hall ” of the Palace insufTiciently gorgeous 
to accord with his megalomania, he called in the archi- 
tect I hue, and gav'c directions for a new frieze round 
the hall representing ” victorious warfare fostering 
art, science, trade, and industry.” I imagine that 
William in his Dutch retreat may occasionally reflect 
(HI the eonsccpieiices of warfare when it is 7iot victorious. 
'lYained in such an atmosphere from their cliildhood, 
drinking in militarism with their earliest breath, can 
it l)c wondered at that Prussians worshipped brute- 
force, and brute-force alone ? 

Such a nation of heroes must clearly have a capital 
worthy of them, a capital second to none, a capital 
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eclipsing Paris and Vienna. Hcrliners \uu\ always 
been jealous of Vienna, the traditional “ Kaiser-Stadt/’ 
Now Perlin was also a “ Kaiser-Stadt,” and by the 
magnificence of its buildings must throw its older 
rival completely into the shade. Paris, too, was tlu* 
acknowledged centre of Euroi)ean art, literature, and 
fasliion. ^Vhy ? The Frencli had proved themselves 
a nation of decadents, utterly unable to eoi)e with 
German mif?iit. The sceptre of l>aris should be trans- 
ferred to Perlin. So building and renovation began 
at a feverish rate. 

The ojien drains which lormerlv ran down ever\’ 
street in Perlin, screaming aloud to Heaven during 
the summer months, were abolished, and an admirable 
system of main drainage inaugurated. The appalling 
rough cobble-stones, which made it painful even to 
cross a Berlin street, were torn up and hastily replaced 
with asplialt. A French colleague of mine used to 
pretend that the cobble-stones had been designed! v 
chosen as pavement. Berliners were somewhat 

very sparse traffic in their wide 
streets. Now one solitary droschke^ rumbling lieavilv 
oyer these cobble-stones, produced such a deafening 
din that the foreigner was deluded into tliinking that 
the Berlin traffic rivalled that of London or Paris in 
its density. 

Berlin is of too recent growth to have any elements 
of the picturesque about it. It stands on perfectly 
flat ground, and its long, straight streets are terribly 
wearisome to the eye. Miles and miles of ornate 
stucco are apt to become monotonous, even if decor- 
ated \nth porcelain plaques, glass mosaics, and other 
incongruous details dear to the garish soul of the 
Berliner. In their rage for modernity, the Munici- 
pality destroyed the one architectural feature of the 
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town. Some remaining cightccnth-century houses 
liaci a local peculiarity. The front doors were on the 
first floor» and were aj)proached by twfv steeply 
inclined jilancs, locally known as die Hampe. A car- 
riage (with, I imagine, inhnitc discomfort to the 
horses) could just struggle up cuie of tlicse Uaynpe^ 
deposit its load, and crawl do\m again to the street- 
level. Tliese inclined planes were nearly all swept 
away. The Rainpe may have been inct)nvcnient, but 
they were individual, local, and picturesque. 

I arrived at the age of twenty at this Berlin in active 
processor ultra-modernizing itself, and in one respect 
I was imtst fortunate. 

The th<‘n British Ambassador, one of the very ablest 
men the English Diplomatic Service lias ever possessed 
and his wife, Laily Ampthill, occupied a quite excep- 
tional position. Lord Ampthill was a really close 
and trusted friend of Bismarck, who had great faith 
in his prescience and in his ability to gauge the prob- 
able trend of events, and lie was also immensely liked 
by the old Emperor William, who had iinjilicit con- 
fidence in him. Under a liglit and debonair manner 
the Ambassador concealed a trcmend<)us reserve of 
dignity. He was a man, too, of quick decisions and 
great strength of character. Lady Ampthill was a 
woman of excejitional charm and quick intelligence, 
with the social gift developed to its highest point in 
her. Both the Ambassador and his wife spoke 
French, (Jerman, and Italian as easily and as correctly 
as they did English. The Ambassador was the doyen, 
or senior member, of the Diplomatic Body, and Lady 
Ampthill was the most intimate friend of the Crown 
Fri nccss, afterwards tlie Empress Frederick. 

hVorn these varied circumstances, and also from 
sheer force of character. Lady Ampthill had become 
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the uncliallengcd social arbitress of Ucrliii, a position 
never before conceded to any foreigner As the 
French plirase runs, “ Kite faisait Ui pluk d le ham 
temps d Berlin." Lord Ami)thill was the son of niy 
mother’s brother, Lord William Russell, eonsciiuentry 
he was niy first-cousiiu 

To a boy of twenty life is very pleasant, and tlie 
novel surroundings and new faces amused me Peonlo 
were most kind to me, but I soon made tiie diseoverv 
that many otliers had made before me, that at the 
end of two years one knows Prussians no better than 
one did at the end of the first fortniglit ; tliat there 
was some indefinable, intangible barrier between 
tliem and the foreigner that notliing could surmount. 
It ^^as not long, too, before I became conscious of the 
undercurrent of intense hostility to mv own country 
prevailing amongst tiie Court Partv,’’ or what would 
now be termed the “ Junker ’’ Party. These people 
looked upon Russia as their ideal of a ^lonarciiv'. 
The Emperor of Russia was an acknowledged autocrat ; 
the British Sovereign a constitutional monarch, or, if 
the terrn be preferred, more or less of a figure-head. 
Tempering their admiration of Russia was^a liarely- 
concealcd dread ot the potential resources of that 
mighty Empire, whose military power was at that 
period absurdly overestimated. England did not 
claim to be a military State, and in the “ ^seventies ” 
the vital imi^rtance of sea-power was not yet under- 
stood, British statesmen, too, had an unfortunate 
habit of indulging in sloppy sentimentalities in their 
speeches, and the convinced believers in “ Practical 
Politics ” {Real Poliiik) had a profound contempt (I 
guard myself from saying an unfounded one) for 
sloppiness as well as for sentimentality. 

The Berliners of the “ ^seventies ” had not acquired 
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what the French term Vari de vivre. PruSvSia, during 
her rapid evoluticni from nn insignificant sandy little 
principality into the leading military State of Europe, 
had to practise the most rigid economy. From the 
Jh>yal Family downwards, every one had perforce to 
live with the greatest frugality, and the traces of this 
remained. The “ art of living ” as practised in France, 
England, and even in Austria during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was impossible in Prussia 
under tlie straitened conditions prevailing there 
and it is not an art to lie learnt in a dav. Tlie small 
dinner-party, the gathering togctlier of a few con- 
genial friends, was unknown in IkTlin. Local mag- 
nates gave occasionally great dinner-parties of thirty 
guests or so, at the grotesque hour of 5 p.m. It 
seemed almost immoral to array oneself in a white tie 
and swallow-tail coat at four in the afternoon. The 
dinners on these occasions were all sent in from the 
big restaurants, and there was no display of plate, and 
never a single ih)wcr. As soon as wc had swallowed 
our coffee, we were expected to make our bows and 
take our leave witliout any post-prandial conversation 
wliatever, and at 7 p.m. too ! 

Thirty people were gathered together to eat, xi-ciler 
uichts, and, to do them justice, most of them fulfilled 
adtnirably the object with whicli they had been in- 
vited. The bouses, too, were so ugly. No ohjeis 
d\irt, no personal i)clongings whatever, and no flowers. 
The rot)ms might liavc l)een in an iiotel, and the occu- 
pant of the rooms might liave arrived overnight with 
t>ne small modest suit-case as his, or her, sole baggage. 
There was no individuality whatever about the 
ordinary Berlin house, or appartemetii. 

Apart from ^Tangles over philosophy, I can never 
remember having heard literature discussed in any 
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orm whate ver at Itcrljii. For sonic reason the novel- 
ist lias never taken root in Germany. The nunilKr 
)f good ^I'nnan novelists could he counted on the 
in ers o xi i hands, ami no one seetned interested 
in literary topics. It was otherwise with niiisie 
Lvery German is a genuine music-lover, and the 
greatest music-lover of them all was Haroness von 
bch eiiiitz, wile ol the .Minister of the Hoval House- 
hold Hers was a charniing house, the statelv eieht- 
ccnth-century llaus-Miniilcrium, with its ' ornate 
rococo eslSaat. In that .somewhat over-decorated 
hall every great imisieian in Europe must have plaved 
at sonic time or other. Earon von Schleinitz was 

1 '"i^r ^ old man I have ever seen, with 

delightful old-world nianners. It was a iirivileoe to 

be asked to .Madame dc Schleinitz’s musical evenings. 
She seldom asked more than forty people, and the 
most rigid silence was insisted upon ; still every 
noted musician passing through Berlin uent to her 
house as a matter of course. At the time of my 
arrival from Englaruh Madame do Schleinitz had 
struck up a great alliance with Wagner, and gave 
two musical e\-cnings a week as a sort of propaganda, 
m order to familiarise Berlin amateurs with the music 
of the “ Ring.” At that time the stupendous Tetral- 
ogy had only been given at Bayreuth and in Munich * 
indeed I am not sure that it had then been performed 

In the Fesi-Saaly with its involv'ed and tortured 
rococo curves, two grand pianos were placed side bv 
side, a point Wagner insisted upon, and here the 
Master played us his gigantic work. I think that we 
were all a little puzzled by the music of the “ Ring ” ; 
possibly our ears had not then been sufficiently trained 
to grasp the amazing beauty of such a subtle web of 
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liannonics. Ilis playing finished, a small, very plainly 
apptanted snppcr-tablc was placed in the middle of 
the Fest-Saal, at which Wagner seated himself alone 

in state. r i • 

Then the long-wished-for moment began for his 

feminine adorers. Tlic great ladies of Berlin would 

allow no one to wait on the Master but thcinscl\es, 

and the bearers of the oldest and proudest names in 

Bi'ussia bustled about with prodigious fussing, Ctirrj* 

ing plates oi' SauerkranU liver sausage, black puddings, 

and licrring-salad, colliding with each other, but in 

spite of that managing to heap the supper-table with 

more Teutonic delicacies than even Wagner’s very 

ample appetite could assimilate. 

I fear that not one of these great ladies would have 

found it easy to obtain a permanent engagement as 

waitress in a restaurant, for their skill in handling 

dishes and plates was hardly commensurate with 

their zeal. In justice it must be added that the 

professional waitress would not be encumbered \\ith 

the long and heavy train of evening dresses in the 

’seventies.” These great ladies, anxious to display 

their intimate knowledge f>t the Master s tastes, 

bickered considerably amongst thcmsclv es. Surely, 

dear Countess, you know by now that the Master 

never touches white bread.” 

“ Dearest Princess, Limburger cheese is the only 
sort the Master cares for. You liad better take that 
(;ruvcVe cheese away ” ; whilst an extremely attract- 
ive iittlc Countess, tiio bearer of a great German name, 
would trip vaguclv’^ about, announcing to the world 
that ” The Mastcr'thinks that he could cat two more 
black puddings. Where do you imagine that I could 

find them ? ” 

Meanwhile from anotlier quarter one would hear an 
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eager “ Dearest Princess, coulti you manage to get 
some raw ham ? The Master tliinks that he would 
like some, or else some raw smoked goose- breast.” 

Aber^ aUerlicbste Grdfin, xvissen Sie nicht dass der 
Meister irinkt nur dimkles Bier ? ” would come as a 
pathetic protest from some sliglited worslupper wlio 
had been lierself reproved for ignorance of the blaster’s 
gastronomic tastes. 

Meanwliile Wagner, dressed in a frock-coat and 
trousers of shinv black cloth, his licad covered with 
his invariable black velvet skull-cap, would munch 
steadily away, taking no notice whatever of those 
around him. 

The rest of us stood at a respectful distance, watch- 
ing with a certain awe this marvellous weaver of 
harmonies assimilating copious nourisliment. For 
us it was a sort of Barmecide’s feast, for beyond the 
sight of Wagner at supper, we had no refreshments of 
any sort offered to us. 

Soon afterwards Rubinstein, on his wav to St. 
Petersburg, played at Madame de Schleinitz’s house. 
Havdng learnt that Wagner always made a point of 
having two grand pianos side by side when lie played, 
Rubinstein also insisted on having two. To my 
mind, Rubinstein absolutely ruined the effect of all his 
own compositions by the tremendous pace at which 
he played them. It was as though he were longing to 
be through with the whole thing. His “ Melody in 
F,” familiar to every schoolgirl, he took at such a 
pace that I really believe the virulent germ which 
forty years afterwards was to develop into Rag-time, 
and to conquer the whole world with its maddening 
s}7icopated strains, came into being that very night, 
and was evoked by Rubinstein himself out of his own 
long-suffering Melody in F*” 
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Our Ambassador, liirnself an excellent musician, 

was an almost lifelon^r friend of Liszt. WajTner’s wife, 

by the way, was Liszt’s datigliter, and had been 

previouslv married to Hans von Hulf)W, the pianist. 

Liszt, when passing? tlvro\igfi Herlin, always dined at 

our Lmbassv and plaved to us afterwards. I remem- 

l.rr well I.ord Ampthill askinfr Liszt where he placed 

Hubinsti‘in as a pianist. Hul)instein is, ^\itilOut 

any (pustion whatever, the first pianist in the world,” 

answered Liszt without licsitation. “ Hut you arc 

forfrettinp yourself, Abbe.” sutjpested the Ambassador. 

“ leh,” said Liszt, striking liis chest, “ Ich l)in der 

einzi^e Pianist der Welt ” \ ; 1 am the only pianist 

in the world ”). There was a superb arro^mnee about 

tliis Tierfeetly justitiable assertion which pleased me 

enormousl\' at the time, iind pleases me stdl after the 

* 


lapse ol so many years. 

Hismarek ^^’as a fretpicnt visitor at our Embassy, 
and was toiul of dreippin^ in informally in the cveninj^. 
.A]>art from his llkinp for our Ambassador, he had 
rrreat iielief in his judirmcnt and discretion. Lady 
Ampthill, too, was one of tlie few w'omcn Hismarek 
respected and really liked. I tliink he had a great 
admiration for her ilitcllcctual powers and quick sense 


of intuition. 

It is perhaps superfluous to state that no man 
living now oeeiqiics the position Hismarek filled in 
the ” ’seventies.” The maker of ^lodern Germany 
was the unehallengcd dictator of Europe. He ^^as 
alwavs \'crv cd’iI to the junior memliers of the Em* 
bassy. I think it pleased him tliat wc all spoke 
C;erman fluently, for the acknowledged supremacy 
of tiic French language as a means of communication 
between educated persons of different nationalities 
was always a very sore point with him. It must be 
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remembered that Prussia herself liad only eompara- 
tively recently been released from tlie thraldom of the 
French language. Frederick the Great always ad- 
dressed his entmirage in French. After 1870-71, 
Bismarck ordered the German Foreign Ollicc to reply 
in the German language to all communications from 
the French Embassy. He followed the same proce- 
dure with the Russian Embassy ; whereupon the 
Russian Ambassador countered with a long despatch 
written in Russian to the W’ilhelmstrasse. He re- 
ceived no reply to this, and mentioned that fact to 
Bismarck about a fortnight later, “ Ah ! ” said 
Bismarck rcnectivciy, now that your Excellency 
mentions it, 1 think we did receive a dcs]>ateh in some 
unknown tongue. I ordered it to be put carefully 
away, until we could procure the services of an expert 
to decipher it. I hope to be able to find such an 
expert in the course of the next three or four months, 
and can only trust that the matter was not a very 
pressing one,” 

The Ambassador took the hint, and that was the 
last note in Russian that reached the Wilhclmstrassc. 

We ourselves always wrote in English, receiving 
replies in German, written in the third person, in the 
curiously cumbrous Prussian official stvlc. 

Bismarck was very fond of enlarging on his favour- 
ite theory of the male and female European nations. 
The Germans themselves, the three Scandinavian 
peoples, the Dutch, the English proper, the Scotch, 
the Hungarians and the Turks, he declared to be 
essentially male races. The Russians, the Poles, the 
Bohemians, and indeed every Slavonic people, and all 
Celts, he maintained, just as emphatically, to be female 
races. A female race he ungallantly defined as one 
given to immense verbosity, to fickleness, and to lack 
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of tciuu-ilv. He conceded to these feminine races 
some of the advantages of their sex, and acknowledged 
that they had great powers of attraction and charm, 
when they eliose to exert them, and also a fluency of 
speech tlenicd to the more virile nations. He main~ 
lained stoutly that it was quite useless to expect 
eUieienev in any form from one of the female races, 
and he was full I>f contempt for the Celt and the Slav. 
He contended that the most interesting nations were 
the ej)ieene ones, partaking, that is, of tlic character- 
istics of both sexes, and he instanced France and 
Italy, intensely virile in the North, absolutely female 
in the South ; ' maintaining that the Northern French 
had saved their country times out of number from 
tlie follies of the “ ^liridionaux.” He attributed 
tiic cniciency of the Frenchmen of the North to the 
fact tliat they luid so large a proportion of Frankish 
and Norman blood in tbeir veins, the Franks being 
a Germanic trii)e, and tlie Normans, as their name 
implieil, Northmen of Scandinavian, therefore also 
of Teutonic, origin. He declared that the fair-haired 
Piedmontese were tlie driving power of Italy, and that 
they owed their initiative to their descent from the 
Germanic hordes wlio invaded Italy under Aiaric in 
the fifth century, llismarck stoutly maintained that 
cllicicncy, wherever it was found, was due to Icutonic 
blood ; a statement with wliich I will not quarrel. 

Bismarck’s great liking for Lord Ampthill seems 
curious, in view of his often-repeated declaration 
that he never trusted an Englishman who spoke 
French too w ell, for I^>rd Ampthill spoke the language 
like a Frenchman. Bismarck invited me tlirec times 
to dine with him, but I never heard him say anything 
striking in his own house. He merely confined him- 
self to the polite platitudes of an ordinary dinner- 
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party. A gfood deal of amusement uas caused in 

Berlin at this time by the intrij^ues of Countess 

to get her son an appointment in the German Diplo- 
matic Service. The young man had failed in his 
examination, but his mother hoped to achieve her end 
by approaching Bismarck privately. The Countess 
enlarged for some time on her son’s wonderful gifts 
as a linguist. “ In that case, Countess,” said Jbs- 
marck, “ I strongly recommend your placing your 
son as waiter in some large hotel. His knowledge 
of languages will be of great benefit to him in that situ- 
ation, and should prove very lucrative, and he will 
be of more use there than he ever could be to me in 
our Diplomatic Service.” 

As the inventor of “Practical Politics” {Keal 
Poliiik), Bismarck had a supreme contempt for fluent 
talkers and for words, saying that only fools could 
imagine that facts could be talked awa^^ He cynic- 

fi ^^d were sometimes usefui for 
“ papering over structural cracks ” when they had to 
be concealed for a time. 

With his intensely overbearing disposition, Bismarck 
could not brook tlie smallest contradiction, or any 
criticism whatever. I have often watched him in 
the Reichstag — then housed in a very modest building 
— vvhilst being attacked, especially by Liebknecht the 
Socialist. He made no effort to conceal his anger, and 
v\ouId stab the blotting-pad before him viciously 

with a metal paper-cutter, his face purple with 
rage. 

Bismarck himself was a very clear and forcible 

speaker, with a happy knack of coining felicitous 
plu*ases. 

His eldest son, Herbert Bismarck, inherited all his 
father’s arrogance and intensely overweening disposi- 
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tion, withcmt one spark of his fatlier’s genius. He 
was not a popular man. 

The second son, William, universally kno^Ti as 

Hill,’' was a genial, fair-headed giant of a man, as 
general! V jx'pular as his elder brother was the reverse 
Hill Ihstnarek (the ju.\tn[)osition (tf these two names 
ah\ays struck me as being eomically incongruous) 
tlrarik so much beer that his hands were always wet 
and clammy. He told me himself that he always 
had three bottles of beer placed by his bedside lest 
lie should l)c thirsty in the night. He did not live 
to be an old man. 

.Moltke, the silent, clean-shaved, spare old man 
with the sphinx-like face, who had himself worked 
out every detail of the Kranco-Prussian War long 
before it materialised, was an occasional vi.sitor at 
our Eml>assy, as was Gustav Kichter, the fashionable 
Jewish artist. Kichter’s paintings, though now 
sneered at as Dofte-Malerei (snuff-box painting), had 
an enormous vogue in the “ ’seventies,” and were 
reprodueed by the hundred thousand. His picture 
ol (,Jueen Louise <tf Prussia, engravings of which are 
scattered all over the world, is only a fancy portrait, 
as Queen Louise had died before Kichter was born. 
He bad Haueh’s beautiful elligy of the Queen in the 
mausoleum at Cliarlottcnburg to guide him, but tlie 
actual model was, I believe, a member of the corps de 
ballet at the Opera. Madame Hichtcr was the daugh- 
ter of Meyerbeer the composer, and there was much 
speculation in Herlin as to the wonderful artistic 
tcinpcranient the children of such a union would 
inherit. As a matter of fact, I fancy that none of the 
young Richters showed any artistic gifts whatever. 

was a very fine building. The 
German railway magnate Strousberg had erected it 
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as his own rcsicloiicc, l)ut as he iiiiost tactfullv ^vcrit 
bankrupt just as tlic house was completed, the British 
Government was able to buy it at a very low- h fry re 
indeed, and to convert it into an Embassy. Though 
a little ornate, it was admirably adapted for this pur- 
pose, having nine reception rooms, including a huge 
ball-room, all communicating with each other, on 
the ground floor. I had a sentimental liking I'or this 
o\ er-decorated Embassy, for the circular music-room 
was curiously like the “ Round Room ” at Baron’s 
Court, also used for the same purpose. The “ Chan- 
ccr\ , as the offices of an Embassy are termed, was 
in another building on the Pariser Platz, This was 
done to avoid the constant stream of people on busi- 
ness, of applicants of various sorts, including “ I). 
B. S. s (Distressed British Subjects), continually 
passing through the Embassy. Immediately opposite 
our ‘‘Chancery,” in the same building, and only 
separated from it by a porte-cochhe^ was the Chan- 
cery of the Austro-Hungarian Embassy. 

Count \V , the Councillor of the Austrian Em- 

bassy, was very deaf, and had entirely lost the power 
of regulating his voice. He habituailv shouted in a 

quarter-deck voice, audible several hundred yards 
aw'ay. 


I was at w'ork in the Chancery one day wdien I 
heard a stupendous din arising from the Austrian 
Chancery. ” The Imperial Chancellor told me,” 
thundered this megaphone voice in stentorian Ger- 
man tones, every word of wdiich must have been dis- 
tinctly heard in the street, “ that under no circunt 
stances whatever w’ould Germany consent to this 
arrangement. If the proposal is pressed, Germany 
^^lll resist it to the utmost, if necessary by force of 
arms. The Chancellor, in giving me this infor- 
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niation,” went on tJie strident voice, “ impressed 
upon rnc how absolutely secret the matter must be 
kept. I need liardly inform your Excellency tiiat 
this telef^am is eonhdential to tlie liighest deirrce.’* 

“ Wliat is that api)allin}; noise in the Austrian 
Cliancery ? ” I asked our wliitc-headcd old Chancery 
servant. ^ 

“ That IS Count dictating a cipher telegram 

to \ ienna,” answered the old man with a twinkle in 

his shrewd eves. 

*■ 

Tliis little episode has always seemed to me cur- 
iously typical of .Austro-Hungarian methods. 

The central figure of Berlin was of course the 
old Emperor William. This splendid-looking old 
man may not have been an intellectual giant, but 
he certainly looked an Emperor, every inch of him 
There was something, too, very taking in his kindly 
old face and genial manner. The Crown Princess 
afterwards the Empress Frederick, being a British 
Princess, we were wliat is known in diplomatic par- 
lance as ‘Mine arnbassadc dc famille.” Tiie entire 
staff of the Embassy was asked to dine at tlie Palace 
on the birthdays both of Queen Victoria and of the 
Crown Princess. These dinners took })lace at the 
unholy hour of 5 p.m., in full imiform. at the EmperoFs 
ugly palace on the Linden, the Old Schloss being only 
used for more formal entertainments. On ^hese 
occasions the sole table decoration consisted, quaintly 
enough, of rows of gigantic silver dish-covers, each 
surinounted by the Prussian eagle, with nothing 
under them, running down the middle of the table. 

1 he old Emperor had been but indifferently handled 
by ills dentist. It had become necessary to supple- 
ment .Nature’s handiwork by art, but so unskilfully 
had tliese, wliat are euphemistically termed, additions 
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to the Emperor’s mouth been contrived, that his articu- 
lation was very defective. It was almost impos- 
sible to hear wliat lie said, or indeed to make out 
in what language he was addressing you. When 
the Emperor ‘ made the circle,” one strainctl one’s 
ears to the utmost to olitain a glimmering of what 
he was saying. If one detected an uniuistakalily 
Teutonic guttural, one drew a bow at a venture, 
and murmured “ Zn Befehl Majestat;' trusting that 
it might lit in. Should one catcii, on the other hand, 
a slight suspicion of a nasal ” n,” one imagined that 
the language must be French, and interpolated a 
tentative ” Parfaiiemeni, .SVre,” trusting lilindly to a 
kind Providence. Still the impression remains of a 
kindly and very dignified old gentleman, filling his 
part admirably. The Empress Augusta, who had 
been beautiful in her youth, could not resign herself 
to g^o^^ing old gracefully. She would have made a 
most charming old lady, but though well over seventv 
then, she was ill-advised enough to attempt to rejii- 
venate herself with a chestnut wig and an elaborate 
make-up, witli deplorable results. The Empress, in 
addition, was atllicted with a slight palsy of the 
head. 


The really magnificent figure was the Crown Prince, 
afterwards the Emperor Frederick. Immensely tall, 
with a lull golden beard, he looked in his wiiite 
Cuirassier uniform the living embodiment of a Ger- 
man legendary hero ; a Lohengrin in real life. 

Princess Frederick Charles of Prussia was a strikingly 

handsome w'oman too, though unfortunately nearly 
stone deaf. 

Though the palace on the Linden may have been 
commonplace and ugly, the Old Schloss has to my 
mind the finest interior in Europe. It may lack 
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tlic* endless, ))arc, ^dj?antic halls of the ^Vintc^ Palace 
>11 Petn^^rrad, jiiul it may contain fewer rooms than 
the ^^reat rarrd>ling H(»fl>urg in \’ienna, ljut with the 
possible exeept ion of the Palace in Madrid, no build- 
uiif in Europe can compare internally with the Old 
Sehi(»ss in Berlin. I tliink the effeet the Berlin 
palace produces on the stranjrrer is due to the scries of 
rooms which must l)e traversed before the State 
apartments proper are reached. These rooms, of 
motlerate dimensions, are very beautifully decorated 
Their painted eeilincrs, encased in richly-gilt “coffered’’ 
work in high relict, have a Venetian effeet, recalling 
some of tlie r{)oms in the Doge’s Palace in the sea- 
girt city ol the Adriatic. Their silk-hung walls, their 
j)ictures, and the sj)lcndid jiieccs of old furniture 
they contain, redeem these rooms from the soulless 
imjjcrsonal look most jialaces wear. They recall the 
rooms in some of the finer English or I^encli country- 
houses, altliough no private house would have them 
in the same number. The rooms that dwell in mv 
memory out of the dozen or so that formed the 
enfilade are, first, the “ Drap d’Or Karnmer,” with its 
droll hybrid apiiellation, tiic walls of which were 
bung, as its name implies, with cloth of gold ; then the 
Bed Eagle Hoorn,” with its furniture and mirrors 
of carved wood, covered with tliin plates of beaten 
sdver, producing an indescribablv rich effect, and the 
“ Bed \ elvet ” room. This latter had its walls hung 
with red velvet bordered by broad bands of silver 
lace, and contained some splendid old gilt furniture 
. The Throne room was one of the most su“u; 
m the world. It had an arched painted ceiling 
trorn which depended some beautiful old cliandeliers 
o cut rock crystal, and the walls, which framed great 
panels of Gobelin tapestry of the best period, were 
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highly decorated, in florid rococo style, \vith pilasters 
and carved groups representing tiic four quarters of 
the world. The wliole of the wall surface was gilded ; 
carvings, mouldings, and pilasters forming one un- 
broken sheet of gold. We were always told that the 
musicians’ gallery was of solid silver, and that it 
formed part of Frederick the Great’s war-chest. As 
a matter of fact, Frederick had himself melted the 
original gallery do^\m and converted it into cash for 
one of his campaigns. By his orders, a facsimile 
gallery was carved of wood heavily silvered over. 
The effect produced, however, was the same, as we 
were liardly in a position to scrutinise the liall-mark. 
The room contained four semicircular buffets, risiim 
in diminishing tiers, loaded with the finest specimen's 
the Prussian Crown possessed of old German silver- 
gilt drinking-cups of Nuremberg and Augsburg work- 
manship of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

When the Tlirone room was liglited up at night 
the glowing colours of the Gobelin tapestry and the 
sheen of the great expanses of gold and silver produced 
an effect of immense splendour. With tlie possible 
exception of the Salle dcs Fetes in the Luxembourg 
Palace in Paris, it was certainly the finest Throne 
room in Luropc, and a Court sliould be a scene of 
sumptuous splendour such as can be seen in no 
pri\ ate house, or it has no Tdisoti (VSirc whatever, 
and there must be no flaws in the splendour. 

The first time I saw the Luxembourg hall was 
as a child of seven, under tlie Second Empire, wlien 
I was absolutely awe-struck by its magnificence. It 
then contained Xapolcon the Third’s throne, and was 
knowm as tlie “ Salle du Trone.” A relation pointed 
out to me that the covering and curtains of the throne, 
instead of being of the stereotyped crimson velvet. 
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were of i>iiri)]c velvet, all spangled witii the golden 
bees of tiie Ji()nai>artes. The LuxernlK)urg hall had 
then in the four corners of the coved ceiling an orna- 
rnent very dear to tlie meretricious but effective taste 
of the Second Isrni>irc. Four immense globes of skv 
blue enamel supj)orted four fiugc gilt Napoleonic 
eagles with oiitsj)read wings. To the crude taste of a 
child the purj>!e velvet of the throne, powdered with 
golden bees, and the gilt eagles on their turquoise 
globes, apfieared splendidly sumptuous. Of course 
alter 18^0 all traces of tlironeand eagles were removed 
as well as the countless “ N. IlFs - with which the 
walls were plentifully besprinkled, 

ail astute move of Louis Xapoleon’s it was 
to term liiinself the " Tliird,” counting the poor little 
Aiglon,” the King of Koine, as the second of the 
line, and thus giving a look of continuity and stability 
to a hrand-new dynasty ! Some people say that the 
assumption of this title was due to an accident, arising 
out of a printer’s error. After his coup dVia/, Louis 
Aapolcon issued a proclamation to the Krench neonle 
ending “ Vive Napoleon IN’; Tlic printer, mistaking 
the three notes of exclamation for the numeral llf 
set up “ Vive Napolwn III.” The proclamation 
appeared in tins form, and Ixmis Napoleon, at once 
recognnsing the advantages of it, adhered to the style. 
Whether this is true or not I cannot say. I was 
then too young to he able to judge for mVsclf, but 
(hr pciiplc have told me that the nuishrootn Court 
ol the luileries eclipsed all others in Europe in 
splendour The pancmi dynasty needed all the aid 
1 cou d derive from gorgeous ceremonial pomp to 
maintain its position successfully. 

To return to Kerlin, beyond the Throne room 
laj the fine picture gallery, nearly 200 feet long. At 
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Court entertainments all the German o Ulcers gathered 
in this picture gallery and ma{ie a living hedge, 
between the ranks of which the guests passed on their 
wav to the famous “ White Hall.*' These lonir ranks 
of men m their resplendent Ilofballatizug were really 
a magnificent sight, and whoever first devised this 
most effective bit of stage-management deserves 
great credit. 

The White Hall as I knew it was a splendidly 
dignified room. As its name implies, it was entirely 
white, the mouldings all being silvered instead of 
gilt. Both Germans and Russians are fond of 
substituting silvering for gilding. Personally I think 
it most effective, but as the French with their impec- 
cable good taste never employ silvering, tliere must 
be some sound artistic reason against its use. 

It must be reluctantly confessed that the show of 
feminine beauty at Berlin was hardly on a level with 
the perfect rnise-en-scene. There were tlircc or four 
very beautiful women. Countess Karolyi, the Austrian 
Ambassadress, herself a Hungarian, was a tall, 
paceful blonde with beautiful hair ; she was full of 
infinite attraction. Princess William Radziwill, a 
Russian, was, I think, the loveliest human being I 
have ever seen ; she was, however, much dreaded on 
account of her mordant tongue. Princess Carolath- 
Beuthen, a Prussian, had first seen the light some 
years earlier than these two ladies. She was still a 
very beautiful woman. 

There was, unfortunately, a very wide gap between 
the looks of these “ stars'” and those of the rest of 
the company, though personally I retain very pleasant 
recollections of my Berlin dancing partners. They 
were bright cheery girls with the most stupendous 
appetites, who danced beautifully. They were always 
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rcnriy to t hrov\' ov' t*r a {iesj)isc*(l Civilist for the most 
unlled^'cd of ti^ht-waisted yoiitliful oflicers, hut with 
this cxe('j)tion there was no fa\ilt to find with them 

Tlie iidirior of the Hcriin Seliloss put Buckinf»ham 
Palace coin[)I('tcIy in the shade. The I>ondon palace 
was un for Innately decorated in the ’fifties/’ during 
the i})o(/ne de mauvais goat, as the rrcnch compre- 
hensi^•eIy term the whole ])eriod between 1820 and 
1880, and it hears the date written on every unfor- 
tnnate detail of its deooratitjn. It is beyond any 
(juestitm whatever the product of the “ period of bad 
taste/’ I rnisse<l, thojigli, in Berlin tlie wealth of 
flowers which turns Buckingham Palace into a garden 
on Court Ball nights. Civilians too in London have 
to n})pear at Court in knee-breeches and stockinr^s • 
in Berlin trousers were worn, thus dcstroviru' the 
habilU 1 ook. As regnrtls tlie display of jewels and 
tlie beauty of the women at tlie two Courts, Berlin 
was simply nowhere. German uniforrns were of 
every colour of the rainbow ; with us there is an 
undue predominance of scarlet, so that the kaleido- 
seofiie effect of Berlin was never attained in London 
added to wbicli too much scarlet and gold tends to 
kill the effect of the ladies’ dresses. 

At the Prussian Court on these State occasions 
an immense number of pages made their appearance. 
As I iiave already narrated, I had been myself a 
Court page in my youth, but whereas in England 
little boys w’cre always chosen for tliis part, in Berlin 
the tallest and biggest lads were selected from the 
C’adet School at Lichtcrfcldc. A great lanky gawk six 
feet iiigb, with an incipient moustache, does not 
show up to advantage in lace rufiies, Mdth his thin 
spindle-shanks encased in silk stockings ; a page’s 
trappings being only suitable for little boys. 
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The White htis a splcudul iiilaui f)ar(jiH“t 

floor, with a crowned Prussian eagle in the centre of 
it. This eagle was a source of inimense ftride in the 
palace attendants, who kept it in a high state of 
polish. As a result tlic eagle was as slippery as ice, 
and woe betide tiie unfortunate dancer who set liis 
foot on it. He was almost certain to fall ; and to 
fall down at a Berlin State ball was an uniairdonable 
offence. If a German ofiiccr, the deiirupient had his 
name struck off the list of those invited for a whole 
year. If a member of tlie Corps Diplomat i(jue, he 
received strong hints to avoid dancing again. Cer- 
tainly the diplomats were sumptuously entertained 
at supper at the Berlin Palace ; whether the general 
public fared as well I do not know. 

Urbain, the old Emperor William’s Ercneli clief, 
wlio was responsible for these admirable suf)pers, 
had published several cookery books in Freneb, on 
the title-page of which he described hiinsclf as Ur- 
bain, premier oflicier de boueiie de S..M. rErnpereur 
d’AlIemagne.” This quaint-sounding title was liis- 
torically quite correct, it being the otiicial appellation 
of the head cooks of the old Frencii kings. A feature 
of the Berlin State balls was the stirrup-cup of hot 
punch given to departing guests. Knowing people 
hurried to the grand staircase at tlie conclusion oftiie 
entertainment ; here servants proffered trays of this 
delectable compound. It was concocted, I believe, 
of equal parts of arrack and rum, with various other 
unknown ingredients. In tiiesamc way, at Bucking- 
ham Palace in Queen Victoria’s time, wise persons 
always asked for hock cup. This was compounded 
of very old Iiock and curious liqueurs, from a huiulrcd- 
year-old recipe, A truly admirable beverage 1 Now, 
alas ! since Queen Victoria’s day, only a memory. 
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The Princesses of tiie House of Prussia had one 
ordeal to face should tficy hoconie betrothed to a 
nieinber of the Uoyal Family of any other country. 
They took leave formally of the diplomats at the 
Palace, “ making the circle ” by themselves. I Itave 
always understood tliat Prussian princesses were 
trained htr this from tlieir childhood by beinjr placed 
in the centre of a circle of twenty chairs, and being 
made to address some non-committal remark to each 
chair in turn, in (German, French, and English. I 
remember well Princess Louise Margaret of Prussia 
afterwards our own Duchess of Connaught, who was 
to become so extraordinarily fiopular not only in 
England but in India and Canada as well, making 
her farewell at Derlin on her betrothal. She “ made 
the circle ” of some forty jieoplc, addressing a remark 
or two to ca<‘h, entirely alone, save for two of the 
great long, gawky Prussian pages in attendance on 
her, looking in their red tunics for all the world like 
London-grown geraniums — all stalk and no leaves. 
It is a t(Tri])ly trying ordeal for a girl of eighteen, and 
the Duchess once told me that she nearly fainted 
from sheer nervousness at tlie time, although she did 
not show it in tlie least. 

If I may be ]>ei'milte(i a somewhat lengthy digres- 
sion, I would say that it is at times extremely difficult 
to find topics of conversation. Years afterwards, 
when I was stationed at our Lisbon Legation, the 
Papal Xuneio was very tenacious of bis dignity. In 
Catholic countries the Xuneio is e.r ofjido head of the 
Diplomatic Pody, and the Xuneio at Lisbon expected 
every diplomat to call on him at least six times a 
year. On his reception days the Xuneio always 
arrayed himself in his purple robes and a lace cotta, 
with his great pectoral emerald cross over it. He 
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then seated hi nisei f in state in a hii<;e carved chair 
with a youn{7 priest as aide-de-camp, standin^^ motion- 
less behind liim. It was always my ill -tort mic to iind 
the Xuncio alone. \ow what possit)lo tof)ic of 
conversation could I, a Protestant, Iind with which to 
fill the necessary ten minutes with an Italian Arch- 
bishop in parti bus. \Vc could not well discuss the 
latest fasliions in copes, or any impendin^r chantres in 
the College of Cardinals. ^lost pro\'identia]lv, I 
learnt that this admirable ecclesiastic, so tar from 
despising the pleasures of the table, made them his 
principal interest in life. I know no more of the 
intricacies of the Italian cuisine than .Mclehizedek knew 
about fr\ ..austi^es, but I had a friend, the wife 
of an Italian colleague, deeply versed in the mysteries 
of Tuscan cooking. This kindly ladv wrote me out 
in French some of the choicest recipes in her extensive 
repertoire, and I learnt tliem all off by heart. After 
that I was the Xmicio’s most n'clcornc visitor. We 
argued hotly over the respective merits of risotto 
alia Milanese and risotto al Salto. We discussed 
gnocchi, pasta asciutta, anrl novel methods of pre- 
paring minesira, I trust without undue partisan heat, 
until the excellent prelate’s eyes gleamed and his 
mouth began to water. Donna l\Iaria, my Italian 
friend, proved an inexhaustible mine of recipes. She 
always produced new ones, which I memorised, and 
occasionally wrote out for the Xuncio, sometimes, with 
all the valour of ignorance, adding a fancy ingredient 
or two on my omti account. On one occasion, after 
I had detailed the constituent parts of an extra- 
ordinarily succulent composition of rice, cheese, oil, 
mushrooms, chestnuts, and tomatoes, the Xuncio 
nearly burst into tears with emotion, and I feel con- 
vinced that, heretic though I might be, he was fully 
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inteiulinf^ to f(ive me liis A|K)stolic benediction, had 
not tlie watclyfiil young priest cliecked him. I felt 
rewarded for my trouble when my chief, the British 
Minister, informed me that the Nuncio considered 
n\e the most intelligent young man he knew. He 
added further that he enjoyed my visits, as niv 
conversation was so interesting. 

The other occasion on which I experienced great 
conversational diflicultics was in Northern India at 


the liouse of a most popular and sporting Maharajah. 
His iiKfther, the old Maharani, having just completed 
her sevc'nty-hrst year, had emerged from the seclusion 
of tlie zenana, where slie had spent fifty-five years of 
her life, or, in Eastern parlance, had “ come from 


behiiui the curtain.” 


We jiaid sliort ceremonial visits 


at intervals to the old lady, who sat amid piles 
of cushions, a little brown, shrivelled, mummy-like 
figure, s<) swat lied in broeadts and gold tissue as 


to be almost invisililo. 


The Maharajah was most 


anxious that I should talk to his mother, but what 


possilde subject of conversation could I find with an 
old lady who had spent (ifty-tivc years in the pillared 
(and somewhat uncleanly) seclusion of the zenana? 
Added to which the Maharani knew no Urdu, but onlv 
spoke Bengali, a language of which I am ignorant. 
This entailed the services of an interpreter, always an 
embarrassing appendage. On occasions of this sort 
Morier’s delightful book llajji Baba is invaluable, for 
the autlior gives literal English translations of all the 
most flowery Persian complimcTits. Had the Maha- 
rani been a Mohammedan, I could hav'e addressed her 


as “ Oh 1 moon-faced ravishcr of hearts 1 I trust that 


you arc reposing under the canopy of a sound brain ! ” 
Being a Hindoo, however, she would not be familiar 
with Persian forms of politeness. A few remarks on 
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lawn tennis, or the increasing price of polo ponies, 
would obviously fail to interest her. You could 
not well discuss fashions with an old lady who had 
found one single garment sulhcient for her needs all 
her days, and any questions as to details of her life 
in the zenana, or that of the other inmates of that 
retreat, would have been indecorous in the higliest 
degree. Nothing then remained but to remark tliat 
the Maharajah was looking remarkably well, but that 
he had unquestionably put on a great deal of weight 
since I had last seen him. I received the startling 
reply from the interpreter (delivered in the clit)ped, 
staccato tones most natives of India assume when 
they speak English), “ Her Highness says that, thanks 
to God, and to his mother’s cooking, her son’s bellv 
is increasing indeed to vast size.” 

Bearing in mind these later conversational difficid’ 
ties, I cannot but admire the ease with which Royal 
personages, from long practice, manage to address 
appropriate and varied remarks to perhaps fortv 
people of different nationalities, whilst “ rnakiii" the 
circle.” 
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Easy-poiiip Austria — Vienna— Charm of town — A littlo piece of 
history — International fnrnilice — Family pride — “ SchlusseU 
Gel<l ” — Excellcnco of V'ionna restaurunte — Tho orlpin of 
■* ('roiJimnls ’* — Good looks of Viennese women — Strausa’s 
o|K'rettae — A ball in an old Vienna house — Court entertain- 
mente — Tho ErnpreHs ElLwibeth — Delightful onvirona of Vienna 
— 'I’lie Berlin Congress of IS78— Ixird Beaconsfield — M. de 
Blowitz — I'reaty telegraphed to London — KnWrona of Berlin 
— I’otsdam and ita lakes — The bow. oar of tho Embassy " four ’’ 
— Xorrow esca|>e of ex-Kuit^r — Tho Potsdam palacco 
'Iransfer to Potrogrtwi — Glamour of Russia — An evening with 
the Crown Princo at Potsdam. 

O UIl Enil) as.sy at Vienna was greatly over- 
worked at this time, tjwing to the illness of 
two of the staff, and sonic fresh developments of 
the iicrennial Eastern Question.” I was accord- 
ingly "lent” to the Vienna Embassy for as long 
as was necessary, and left at once for the Austrian 
capital. 

.\t the frontier station of Tetsohen the transition 
from cast-iron, dictatorial, overbearing IVussian 

good-natured, easy-going, slipshod 
methods of the "ramshackle Empire” was im- 
mediately apparent. 

The change from Berlin to Vienna was refreshing. 
The straight, monotonous, well-kept streets of the 
Xorthern capital lacked life and animation. It 
was a very tine frame enclosing no picture. The 
Vienna streets were as gay as those of Paris, and 
one was conscious of being in a city with centuries 
of traditions behind it. The Inner Town of Vienna 
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with its narrow wiiuiing streets is extraordinarily 
picturesque. Tlie demolislier lias not been giveti 
tlie free hand he lias been allowed in Paris, and the 
fine baroque houses still remaining give an air of 
great distinction to this part of tlie town, with its 
many highly-decorative, if somewhat florid, foun- 
tains and columns. One was no longer in the ‘ push- 
ful ” atmosphere of Prussia. These eheerv, easv- 
going Viennese loved music and dancing’ eating 
and drinking, laughter and fun. They were quite 
content to drift lazily down the stream of life, with 
as much enjoyment and as little trouble as possilde. 
They might be a decadent race, but thev were essen- 
tially gemuthlkhe Leuie. The untranslatable epithet 
gemiithUch implies sometliing at once “ comfort- 
able,” “sociable,” “cosy,” and “pleasant.” 

The Austrian aristocracy were most charming 
people. They had all intermarried for centurie^ 
and if they did not trouble their intellects much' 
there may have been physical difbculties connected 
with the process for which they were not rcsfionsiblc. 
Though brainless, they had delightful manners, and 
the degree ot warmth of their reception of foreigners 
was largely dependent upon whether he, or'’ she, 
could show the indispensable scchzehn Ahncfi (the 
“sixteen quarterings ”). Once satisfied (or the re- 
verse) as to this point, to which they attach immense 
importance, the situation became easier. As the 
whole of these people were interrelated, they were 
all on Cliristian names terms, and the v'arious 

Mitzis, Ivitzis,” “ Fritzis,” and other charac- 
teristically Austrian abbreviations were a little 
difficult to place at times. 

It was impossible not to realise that the whole 
nation was living on the traditions of their splendid 
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])ast. It must t)c remembered that in the sixteenth 
eeutury the Ilapsburgs ruled the whole of Europe 
with the exception of France, England, Russia, and 
the Scandinavian countries. For centuries after 
C'liarlemagnc assumed the Imperial Croum tlicre had 
been only one Emper{)r in Europe, the “ Holy Roman 
Emj)eror,” the “ Ileiliger Rdmischcr Kaiser,” the 
tietion being, of course, that he was the descendant 
of the Caesars. The word “ Kaiser ” is only the Ger- 
man variant of Cresar. France and England had 
always consistently refused to acknowledge the over- 
lordship of the Emperor, but tlie prestige of the 
title in (kTinan-spcaking lands was immense, though 
the Holy Romari Kmiure itself was a mere simula- 
crum of power. In thc-ory the Emperor was elected • 
in practice the title came to be a hereditary appanage 
of the proud llapsburgs It was, I tliink, Tallcv- 
rand who said “ I/Autriche a la facheuse habitude 
d’etre tou jours battue,” and this was absolutely 


true. Austria was defeated with unfailing regularity 
in almost every campaign, and the Hapsburgs saw 
their immense dominions gradually slipping from 
their grasp. It was on May 14, 1804, that Napoleon 
was crowned Emperor of the French in Paris, and 
Francis II, the last of the Holy Roman Emperors, 
was fully aware that Napoleon’s next move would 
be to supplant him and get himself elected as ” Roman 
Emperor.” This Napoleon would have been able 
to achieve, as he had bribed the Electors of Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg, and Saxony by creating them kings. 
For once a Hapsl)urg acted with promptitude. On 
August 11, 1804, Francis proclaimed himself hereditary 
Emperor of Austria, and two years later he alK)lished 
the title of Holy Roman Emperor. The Empire, 
after a thousand years of existence, flickered out 
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ingloriously in 1800 . The pride of the Haj)sl)urps 
had received a hundred years previously a rude 
shock. Peter the Great, after eonsolidatiil^^ Russia, 
abolished the title of Tsar of Muscovy, and pro- 
claimed himself Emperor of All the Hussias ; j)ur- 
posely using the same term " Irnpcrator ” as that 
employed by the Roman ” Emperor, and tlms 
putting himself on an ctpiality with him. 

I know by experience that it is imp{issil)le to 
din into the heads of those unfamiliar with Itussia 
that since Peter the Great*s time there has never 
been a Tsar. The words “ Tsar,” “ Tsarina,” 
” Cesarevitch,” beloved of journalists, exist only in 
their imagination ; they arc never heard in Russia. 
The Russians termed their Emperor ” Gosudar 
Imperator,” using either or both of tiie words. 
Empress is ” Imperatritza ” ; Heir Apparent ” Nads- 
ly^nik.” If you mentioned the words ” Tsar ” or 
” Tsarina ” to any ordinary Russian peasant, I 
doubt if he would umlerstand you, but I am well 
aware that it is no use repeating this, the otlier 
idea is too firmly ingrained. The liapsburgs had 
yet another bitter pill to swallow. Down to the 
middle of the nineteenth century the ancient prestige 
of the title Kaiser and the glamour attached to it 
were maintained throughout the Germanic Con- 
federation, but in 1871 a second brand-new Kaiser 
arose on the banks of the Spree, and the Hapsburgs 
were shorn of their long monopoly. 

Franz Josef of Austria must have rued the day 
when Sigismund sold the sandy Mark of Branden- 
burg to Frederick Count of Ilohcnzollern in 1-115, 
and regretted the acquiescence in 1701 of his direct 
ancestor, the Emperor Leopold I, in the Elector of 
Brandenburg’s request that he might assume the 
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title of King of Prussia. The Holicnzollerns were 
ever a grasping race. I tliink tliat it was I/)uis XIV 
(»f Fiance who, whilst r>n)eially recognising the new 
King <>f Prussia, refused to speak of liirn as svich,^ 
and always alluded to him as Monsieur le Marquis 

dc Hrandenbourg.’' 

Xo wonder that the feeling of bitterness against 
Prussia amongst the n])f)er classes of Austria was 


very acute in the “ 'seventies.” Tlie events of 1866 

wtTc still too recent to have l)een forgotten. In 

mv time the great Austrian ladies affected the broadest 

\'ienna po])ular dialect, probably to emphasise the 

fact that they were iiot Prussians. Thus the sen- 

* 

tence ” cin Glas Wasser, bitte,” became, AVTitteu in 
phomtic Knglish, "a* Glawss Vawsscr beet.” I 
myself was mueli rallied on my pedantic North - 
German |)rommciation, and had in self-defence to 
adopt unfamiliar Austrian equivalents for many words. 


The curious international families which seemed 
to abound in \henna always j)uzzled me. Thus tlie 
Princes (rArcml)crg are Pclgians, but there was one 
Pi iiu'c <r.\remberg in the Austrian service, whilst 
his brother was in the Prussian Diplomatic Service, 
the rcmaiiuler of the family being Belgians. There 
were, in the same way, many (ierrnan-spcaking Pour- 
tales in Berlin in the German service, and more 
Freneh-speaking ones in Paris in the French service. 
The Due de Grov was lioth a Belgian and an Austrian 
snhjeet. The Groys are one of the oldest families 
in Furope, and arc cheuburtig (” born on an equality ”) 
with all the tierman Royalties. They therefore show 
no signs of respect to .Archdukes and Arciuluchesses 
wlien they meet them. Although I cannot vouch 
personally for them, never having myself seen them, 
I am told that there arc two pictures in the Croy 
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Palace at Hrusscls wlncli reach the npofrcp of faniilv 
pride. he first depicts Xoah cinharkiiiK |,is 
ark. A tlioiigh presu.iiahly an.xions aUait the coni'. 

firids”tiine*to*™^''^ live-stock he lias on hoard, .Voah 
finds tune to give a few parting instructions to |,is 

sons. On what is teclinieally called a “ Madder ” 

issuing from his mouth arc the words, '• And whatever 

you do, don’t forget to bring with vou the familv 

papers of he troys.” (- Et surtont avoz soin de 

ne pas ouhlier les papiers de la .Maison lie t'rov ' ”) 

1 he other picture represents the .Madonna ami (’hild 

h the then l)uke of troy kneeling in adoraliol; 

before them Out of the Virgin Marv’s month 

Z o ■■ please 

put on your hat, dear cousin.” (•• Mais eouvrez vous 

(lone, clier cousin. ) 

The whole of \'iennese life is regulated hv one 
exceedingly tiresome custom. After 10 or 10 15 
p.m the hall porter (knoini in Vienna as the ” Jloii’se- 
master ) of every house in the eitv has the riM,t 
of levying a small toll of threepence' on each iierson 
entering or leaving the house. The whole life of 
the \ienna bourgeois is spent in trving to cseaiie this 
tax, knorni as “ Schlussel-Geld.” 'The tlieatres com- 
mence aceordingly at C p.m. or G.30, which entails 

f ** (' pical Viennese middle-class 

famih will hurry out in the middle of the last act 
and scurry home breathlessly, as the fatal hour 
approaches. Arrived safely in their flat, in the last 

oZT ?.f say triurnphantiv to eacli 
other, We have missed the end of the plav, and 

've are rather out of breath, but nes-er Lnd, rve 
have escaped the ‘ Sehlussel-Gcid,’ and as we are 
lour, that makes a whole shilling saved i ” 

An equally irritating custom is the one that ordains 
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that ill restaurants three waiters must l>e tipped in 
certain iixed jiroiiort ions. The “ Picailo,” who 
l)rin^N the wine and liread, receives one quarter of 
the tij); the “ Speisetrii^'er,” wlio lirings tlie actual 
food, trets one half; the “ Zahlkellncr,” wlio brinjrs 


the hill, j;ets one (piarter. All these must be given 
separately, sj) not only does it entail a hideous amount 
of mental arithmetic, but it also necessitates the per- 
petual carrying about of pocketfuls of small change. 

1'he Vienna restaurants were (juite excellent, with 
a local cuisine of extraordinary succulence, and more 
extraordinarv names. A universal Austrian custom, 
not mdy in restaurants but in jirivate houses as well, 
is to serve a glass of tlie delicious light Vienna beer 
with the .soup. Kven at State dinners at the Hof- 
Hurg, a glass of beer was always offered with the 
soup. The red wine, Vuslavier, grown in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the city, is so good, and has such 
a distinctive tlavmir, tliat I wonder it lias never 


been exported. The restaurants naturally suggest 
the matchless Viennese oreliestras. They w’ere a 
source of never-ending delight to me. The distinc- 
tion they manage to give to quite commonplace 
little airs is extraordinary. The popular songs, 
\Vi( ner-C'ouplets,” melodious, airy nothings, little 
light soap-bubbles of tunes, are one of the distinctive 
features of Vienna. I ’laved bv an Austrian band 

to V 

as only an Austrian baiul can play them, with astonish- 
ing vim and tire, and supremely dainty execution, 
tliese little fragile melodics are quite charming 
and irresistibly attractive. We live in a progressive 
age. In tlie place of these Austrian bands with tlieir 

tinished execution and consummately musicianly 

*■ • 

feeling, the twentietli century has invented the 
Jazz band witli its car-splitting, chaotic din. 
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There a place in Vienna known as the Heiden- 
Sclniss, or Shooting ot the heatiiens.” The origin 
01 this IS quite interesting. ^ 

In 1(583 the Turks invaded ilungurv, and, coin- 
nil ell they laid siege, for tlic second time in its 
ns ory. Incidentally, they nearlv succeeded in 
capturing it During the siege, linkers’ apnrenliees 
Mere at work one night in underground hakehouscs 

ST.['r"l 1 consumption: 

Ihc lads heard a rhythniic " tliunip, thump, thump ” 
and were much puzzled by it. Two of the appren- 
tices. more intelligent than the rest, guessed that the 
iurks ^\e^e driving a mine, and ran off to the ( om- 
mandant of Vienna vith their news. They saw 
the principal engineer ofliccr and told him of their 
diswvery. He accompanied thorn l)ack to the 
underjound bakehouse, and at once determined 
hat the boys were right. Having got the direction 
from the sound, the Austrians drove a second tunnel 
and exploded a powerful counter-mine. Great miin: 
hers ot lurks were killed, and the siege was tcin- 

-I 1 ■ °i"- tl'e same vear 

C83) John bobieski, King of Poland, utterlv routed 

the Turks, drove them back into their oum country 

and Vieiina was sayed. As a reward for the intel- 

hgence sllo^^7l by the baker-boys, they were granted 

the privilege ot making and selling a rich kind of 

roll into the composition of which butter entered 

largely) in the shape of the Turkish emblem, the 

crescent. These rolls became enormous) v popular 

amongst tlie Viennese, wlio called them Kipfeln. 

\> hen Marie Antoinette married Louis XVI of France 

she rnissed her Kipfel, and sent to Vienna for ari 

Austrian baker to teach his Paris confreres t)ie art 
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of nmkiiifr tlutii. TIr-sc rolls, which retained their 
orifriiial shape, heenrne as j)opuIar in Paris as tlicy 
had hc(‘n in Vienna, and were known as Crohsatit^^ 
and that is the reason wliy one of tlic rolls which 
are brought you with your inoniinjj coffee in Paris 
will lie baked in the form of a crescent. 

d'he ( xtraordinary number (d’ jrood -loo king women, 
of all classes, to be seen in the streets of Vienna was 
most striking, cstiecially after Berlin, where a lower 
standard of feminine beauty prevailed. Particularly 
noticeable were the admiralile figures with whieh 
most .Vustrian women arc eiulowed. In the far-off 
" ’st venlies ” ladies did not huddle themselves into 
a shapeless mass (tf abbreviated (>d<lmcnts of material 
— thev dressed, an<l their clothes fitted them ; and a 
woman on whom Nature (or Art) had bestowed a 
good ligure was able to display iier gifts to the world. 
The usiial fault of Austrian faces is their breadth 
across the cheek-bones : the Viennese too have a 
deeideil tendenev to cmho7} point, but in youth these 
defects are rutt accentuated. Amongst the Austrian 
aristoeraev the great beauty of the girls was very 
noticeable, as was their height, in marked contrast 
to the short stature of most of the men. 1 have 
a 1 wavs heard that one of the first outward signs of 
the deea<l('nee of a race is that the girls grow taller, 
whilst tlR' men get shorter. 

The \'iemia theatres arc justly cclcliratcd. At 
the Hof* Burg Theatre may be seen tlic most finished 
acting on the German stage. The Burg varied its 
programme almost nightly, and it was an amusing 
sight to sec the troops of liveried footmen inquiring 
at the liox-onice, on belialf of their mistresses, whether 
the play to be given that night was or was not a 
Co 7 nUssm-Siuck\ i.c., a play fit for young girls to see. 
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The box-kecpcr always gave a plain “ Vos ” or “ V,. ” 

laris, the \icnna Ojiera-house is the linost in 
^irope, and the musical standard reaehes the highest 

C;!! i7'thr''tS.,SrT/''-^ ^ 

ael^ddfid eoniic operas sllirreta^^ 

Bubbling o\cr with merriment, full of delieioiis e ir- 
tickhng melodies, and with a " go ” and an irresistii.le 
ntoMcation about them that no J'reneli oomposer 

“ lW''ricderm ms ” '"p "(lercttas, 

iJie 1 leckrniaiis, ] nnz .Methusalcin,” and “ I ■> 

Beine Indigo, would well stand revival. When I he 
Iledermaus was revived in I.ondon some ten 
.vears ago it ran, if my memory serves me right, for 
nearly a year. Occasionally Strauss hini.self con- 
ducted one ot his o,vn operettas ; then the orchestra 
responding to his m.agieal baton, played like very- 
( cmims. Strauss had one peculiarity'. ' Should he be 
dissatisfied yyith the vini the orchestra put into one 
of his favourite numbers, he yvoiild snatch the instru- 
ment from the fir.st violin and play it himself. Then 
he orchestra ansivered like one nian, and one left 

in 'one’s ear" ' ‘ ‘i-gling 

Tlie family houses of most of the .Viistriaii nobility 
yycre in the Inner Town, the old yvalled city where 
space yvas vep' limited. These line old house;, built 
for tl e greater part in the Italian baronue style 
though splendid for entertaining, were almost pitcli 
dark and very airless in the daytime. Judmne too 
from the awful smells in them, they must-have 
been singidarly insanitary dwellings. The Lobkow-itz 

French Emba.ssv, was so 
dark by day that artificial light had alivavs to be 
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used. 111 tlu' jrrcat sevfiitecntli-century ball-room of 
tiu- I,<*l>kou'it7. Palace there was a railed-off oak- 
nimelk'd alcove eoiitaioinj? a l)ust of Peethoven, an 
oak tai)le, and three chairs. It was in that alcove, 
and at that table, that Beethoven, when librarian to 
I'linee bitjkowitz, enmpused some of his greatest 

works. 

Our own Embassy in the Metternichgasse, built 
l,v the British Ihtvernment, was rather cramped, 
aiid could in n<» way compare with the Berlin house. 

I rt nicmlKT well a l)all given by I*rincc S , 

head of one of the greatest Austrian families, in his 
tine but extremely dark liouse in the Inner Town. 
It was IViuee S — — ’s eustom on these occasions to 
have three liundred \'oung [)easants sent up from his 
eiundrv estates, and to have them all thrust into 

the family livtry. These . ^ 

verv sheepish in their unfamiliar jdusli breeches and 
sl(tekings, with their unkempt heads powdered, and 
with swords at their sides, stood niotiordoss on every 
stei> (*r the staircase. I counted one Imndrcd of these 
rustic retainers on the staircase alone. They would 
have lt>oked better bad tlieir liveries occasionallv^ 

tUted thorn. The ball-room at Prince S ’s was 

bung with splendid Brussels seventccnth-century 
tarrestry framed in mahogany panels, lieavily carved 
and <dit. I have never seen this combination of 
mahogany, gilding, and tapestry anywiicrc else. 
It was womler fully decorative, and with the elaborate 
painted ceiling mndc a tine setting for an entertain- 
ment. It was a real jrlcasurc to see liow' whole- 
heartedly tiic Austrians threw themselves into the 
dancing. 1 think they all managed to retain a 
child’s power of enjoyment, and they never detracted 
from this hv nnv \mncccssary braiinvork. Still they 

V * 
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were delightfully friendly, easy-going pcsmle. A .lis- 
tinetue leature (.1 every Vienna ball was the •' Coni- 
tesscn-Zaniiner, or room reserved for girls. At the 
em of every dance they all troo,>ed in tLre, gig.dilm 
and gossii)ing and remained there till Ihemusic 
lor the next dance struck up. X,, rnarrie.l woman 

I slV 1 M 1 .*“^ “ <-'omtessen-Zimmer,” and 

rash male who ventured to cross that iealouslv- 
guarded threshold. I imagine that il,^ !i ' 
and bcautifullv-drcsscd Austri'in inorri i 
welcomed this custom, for between the dances at all 
a-ents they cm, Id still hold the field, free from the 
wmpet.tion ot a younger and fresiier generation 
I must reluctantly own that girls from the provinces 
and others whose style of dressing ,iid not come up 
to t e exacting \ienncse standard, were known 
ungallantly as " Schmudd-Comtessen ’’ It reallv re- 
quired some moral courage to iin-itc a “ Schmudd- 
Comlesse (or “grubby Countess”) to dance. 

At I rince S- ’s, at midnight, armies of rustic 
retainers, in their temporary disguise, brought hatta- 
hons of supper-tables into the ball-room, and all 
the guests .sat down to a hot s.qiper at the .same 
time As an instance of how Austrians blended 
simplicity witli a great love of externals, I see from 
my diary that the supper consisted of bouillon, of 
plain-boiled carp with horse-radish, of thick slices of 
10 roast beef, and a lemon ice— and nothing else 
whatever. A sufiiciently substantial repast, but 
Inydly in accordance with modern ideas as to what 
a ball-supper should consist of. The young peasants, 
considering that it was their first attempt at waiting, 
did not break an undue number of plates ; they 
tripped at times, though, over their unaccustomed 
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swords, and papcd vacaJitly, or would get liilchcd up 
with tach other, when more dislics crashed to their 

do(UIK 

lu \'i{-nna there was a great distinction drawn 
l>et^veen a “Court Hall” (Ilol'-I3all) and a “Ball 
at tlie Court ” {iiall l>ei Ilof). To the former every 
c)ne (»n the l^daee list was invited, to the latter 
oidv a few people ; and the one was just as crowded 
ami disagreeable as the (»thcr was the reverse. The 
oidv refreshment offen'd to the tlirongs of people at 
the big “ C(*urt Balls ” was an astonislungly unpalat- 
able black broth, which was traditionally supposed to 
be made from a reeiiJC of Maria Theresa’s. Judging 
from its flavour, 1 should imagine tliat Maria Theresa 
had so mellow managed to got hold of the original 
recipe for tiie famous “ Spartan Black Brotli.” The 
(Treat rambling pile of tlie Ilof-Burg contains some 
very fine r()oms and a marvellous collection of works 
of art, and the so-called “Ceremonial Apartments” 
are of epiite Imjierial magnificence, but the general 
effect was far less striking than in Berlin. 

Ill spite of the beauty of the women, the coup 
(i'wil was sjioilt l)y the ugly Austrian uniforms. 
After the disastrous campaign of 1800, the traditional 
white of the Austrian Army was aboHslicd, and the 
uniforms were shorn of all unnecessary trappings. 
The military tailors had evolved liideous garments, 
ugly in colour, unbecoming in cut. One can only 
trust tliat they proved very economical, but tlic 
contrast with tlie splendid and admirably made 
uniforms of the ITnssiaii Army was very marked. 
The Hungarian magnates in their traditional family 
costumes (from wiiich all Hussar uniforms are de- 
rived) added a note of gorgeous colour, with their 
gold -laced tunics and tlveir many-hued velvet slung- 
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jackets 1 rctnoml)cr, on tlie occasion of (^ncen \’ic- 
torias Jubilee in 1887, the astonislnncnt causcil l,v a 
youthful and exceedingly Rood -looking Ilurn-arian 

"ho appeared at JbiekinRhain Palace in skindh'i, 

J lie breeches lavishly einbrohlered with pold over 
the thighs, entirely gilt Hessian boots to the knee 
aiul a tight-jitting tunic cut out of a real tiger-skin’ 

size of h%-e-shiihng pieces. When this resplendent 
.vouth reap, .eared in London ten vears later a e 
Diamond Jubilee, it was with a tonsured head ami 

llomm, anireh' 

As an instance of the inflexihiJitv of the cast 

sldlst h tr “ ^‘‘'■"'.vi, .Austrian .Ambas- 

sadress n lierhn, was never asked to Court in Vienna 

ss she lacked the ncccss'ir\’ “ civt^ a • * * 

r,, , necessary sixteen ciuartcrinf^s.” 

Ini f ustrian mind it seems illogical that the 

ovcly lady reprc.scnting .Austria in Herlin should 

have been thought unfitted for an invitation from her 
own Sovereign. 

The immense deference paid to the Austrian 

thdukes and Archduchesses was verv striking 

alter the comparatively unceremonious fashion in 

which minor German royalties (always excepting the 

tmperor and the Crowm Prince) were treated in Ilcriin 

The ^chduches,ses especially were very tenacious 

f their privileges. They never could forget that 

ley were Hapsburgs, and exacted all the traditional 
Signs of respect. 

Empress Elisabeth, destined vears 
after to fall under the dagger of an assassin at Geneva 
made but seldom a public appearance in her hus- 
band s dominions. She had an almost morbid horror 
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of any of the duties of her position. During 

niv stay in tlie Austrian capital I only caught one 
glimpse of her» driving through the streets. She 
was astonishingly handsome, with coiled masses of 
chestnut hair, and a very youtliful and graceful figure, 
hut the face was so impassive that it produced the 
efh'ct of a beautiful, listless mask. Tire Empress 
was a superb luusewoman, and every single time 
she rode she was literally sewn into her habit by a 
tail-T, in order to ensure a perfect fit. 

The inmirnernble cafes of Vienna were crowded 
from morning to nigid. Seeing them crammed wtli 
men in the forenoon, <uic naturally wondered how 
the business <tf the city was transacted. Ih'obably, 
in tyi»ical Austrian fashion, these worthy Viennese 
left their businesses to take care of themselves whilst 
thev enjoyed themselves in the cafes. The super- 
exeellenre of the \'icnna coffee would afford a more 
or less legitimate excuse for this. Nowhere in the 
world is such cx)ffee made, and a Capuziner,” or a 
“ Melange.” the latter with thick whipped cream on 
the top of it, were indeed things of joy. 

Few eai>itals are more fortunate in their cinirons 
than Vienna. The heautiful gardens and park of 
Schouhrumi Palace liave a sort of intimate charm 
which is wholly lacking at Versailles. They arc 
statelv, vet do not overwlielrn you with a sense of 
vast spaces. Thc\^ arc crowncci by a sort of temple, 
known ns the Glo'riettc, from which a splendid view 
is ol)tai]icd. 

In less than throe hours from the capital, the 
railway climbs 3,000 feet to tlie Semmering, where 
the mountain scenery is really grand. During the 
summer months the whole of \ ienna empties 
itself on to the Semmering and the innumerable 
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other hill-resorts ■within nsv’ r 

W’h^n + 1 .^ f distance from the citv 

genuinc-lvlorr vaMc^;;‘l ^ ^ 

a..d.laushter.lovi,J o t S "tZ'’' 

hospitable incompetents I fe ^ 

in using this n-oXas people 1 ,Te'" 

me. I cannot hclj) recline llionel/ ti" '‘\^-.h'"od 

some b,; ® ‘iunbtless wh.ilj- 

1C, but a rclaxin^T one can be very nleas'int tVtr 

a tunc. 1 went l.ack to Uerlin feeline like' a I, v 
returning to school after his holidays. " 

1 he \iennese had but little lovc'for their nrwi..rt 
nval on the Spree. They had invented the inme 

sonr''?"'r’r “"d little popular 

oriJnal' 'r ' ^ l'e’tg''cn for ipioting in the 

fairly 

V* 

I’-s gibt nur cine Kniserstadt 
giht nur ein Wien ; 
gibt nur cin Raubernest 
tnd das heisst Rerliri. 

I had a Bavarian frieiid in Berlin \\V f ii i 

*u • . -t^LjJ>irians and ttie IVussians '>n<J 

he curious charm there was about the formX 

lacking in intellect thourrh they rnipJit bo ^ i * 

”*olly fackinj in tlie irml.rul,' jitaMic.l i>i„sa'“ii' 
qualities for lus own beloved Bavarians • “ but ” 

kSiaS I " T" r“ Sn 

werden ") Event = f Deutschland wird verpreussert 

mv S'varinn f " u absolutely correct 

my liavanan friend was in his forecast. 
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In .Tnnr, 1HT8, the firoat O-n^rrcss for the settlc- 
nu-nt of tlic trrins of |k-:u;c l.ctwccn Russia and 
Turkey assiinlikil in Rerlin. It was an extra- 
ordinarily intorestiiif' <"'easion, for almost cyery single 
Knn'pean notability was to be seen in the German 
eanilal The Russian plenipotentiaries were the 
veteran I’rinec Gortehakoff and fount Peter Schou- 
valoff that most genial fiiuj-bonluimine the lurks 
ehampioned T,y Ali’ Pasha an.l by Katheodory 
I'asha. Great Rrilain was represented by Ixirds 
ItVaeonslield and Salisbury ; Austria by Count 
Amlrassv, the Prime Minister; 1 ranee by > . Had- 
dington; In spite of the very large staff brought 
out from 1/ondon by the Rritish plenipotentiaries, an 
(iioriiious amount of work fell iiiion us at the 

Kinltiissy. r . • 

'I’o a voviMUstcr there isi sttinethiiif^ v'er\ fascinating 

in b.-im'- regarded as so worthy of conlidcnee that 

the inosM seeret details of the great game of diplomacy 

were all known to him from day to day. A Ixiy 

of twenty-one feels very proud of the trust reposed 

i„ him, and at being the refiository ol sueli ''-riRldy 

and important secrets. That is the traditional 

method id' the Rritish Diplomatic Sereicc. 

As all the Embassies gave receptions in honour 
of their own plenipotentiaries, we met almost nightly 
all the great men of Europe, and had oceasional 
opiiortunities for a few words with them. 1 rince 
Gortehakidf, who fancied himself Rismarck s only 
rival, was a little, short, tubby man in spcctaelcs ; 
wholly undistinguished in appearance, and looking 
for all the world like an average French ]iroyincial 
twillin' Count Andrassy, the Hungarian, was a tall, 
strikingly handsome man, with an immense head of 
hair. To me, he always recalled the leader of a 
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WaddinjTton talked Ktiir. 
lish like an Lnglisiiman, and was so typical Iv Hritiidi 
in appearance that it was almost’ impossihle to 
realise that he was a Frenchman. Our admiration 
lor him was increased w’hcn w’e learnt that he ieul 
rowed in the Cambridge Eight. Hut without ai.v 
question whatever, tiie personality which excited 
the greatest interest at the Herlin Congress was 
that of Lord lieaconsheld, der aUc Jude the Jew 
who by sheer force of intellect had raised hiinself 
from nothing into Ins present commanding position 
His peculiar, colourless, inscrutable face, with its 
sphinx-like irnpassiv'encss ; the air of mystery which 
someliow clung about him ; the romantic story of 
us career; eycn the remnants of dandyism which 
he still retained in his old age— all these seemed 
to whet the insatiable public curiosity about him. 

It was immensely at tract! ye tor a youngster of 
twenty-one to haye the opportunity of meeting all 
these great European celebrities, and to find himself 
actually talking to, or dining with, men of world- 
wide reputation whose doings filled the newspapers 
of eyery country in Europe. Lord Beaconsfield, a 
c ose friend of my family’s, invited me twice to dine 
alone witli him and his secretaries. He left on me 
the impression of an immense weariness, as though 
the worn-out body w'ere only kept gointr by the 
indomitable wall behind it. Count Kar”olyi, the 
Austrian Ambassador, anotlicr intimate friend of my 
ather and motlier’s, was also good enougli to ask 
me to a private dinner of ten at the Austrian Embassy 
to meet Count Andrassy and Prince Gortchakoff, 
Andrassy, m spite of having a head of hair like that 
of a fashionable pianist, or of a circus ring-master, 
^^as full of little jokes, and had the most charming 
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tnanncrs. (iortohakoff adojitcil a quasi-patcrnal 
TuamicT towards me, as I ^\'as obviously only a 
b(*jjinn('r in diploinacv, and assuming ratlicr tlio air 
of "the /Vre iwhle of t lie French stage, reeled off a 
number (>f platitudinous recommend at ions and in junc* 
tions, beuMiming “ N’oubliez jamais, jeune hornme, 
(iiie,’’ A:c", or “ l{appeleZ'V<»u8, jeune homme. que,” 
iVe/ As (iortehakoff with his immense vanity, 
lu lieved liimself to l)c the greatest DiplomaHst li\inp, 
and fancied himself immeasurably superior intellectu- 
alty to Ihsmarck, I fed sure that this course of 
elementary instruction to a latvicc was well-meant, 
and 1 can only regret that I have forgotten every 
one f>f (iortchakoff’s recommendations. 

Some erderjirising Berlin tradesmen had bro\ight 
out fans, with leaves eonqiosed of plain white vellum, 
designed exjiresslv for the Congress. Armed ^\ith 
iuie of these fans, an<i with pen and ink, indefatigable 
feminine autograph- hunters moved about at these 
evening receptions, securing the signatures of the 
plcm pot tut 1 1 aries on the white \cllum lea^ es. i^Iaii\ 
of tliosc fans must still be in e.xistcnce, aiul sliould 
proN'c very mteresling to-day. Hismarck alone 
mvariablv refused his autograph. 

At all these gatherings, M. dc Blowitz, the then 
Paris correspondent of I he 1 was much to the 

fore. In the “ ’seventies” the prestige of The Times 
on the Continent of Furopc was enormous. In 
realitv the inllucncc t>f The Times was very much 
overrated, since ail Continentals persisted in regard- 
ing it as the inspired mouthpiece of the British 
Government. Great was The Times, but greater still 
was de Hlowitz, its prophet. This most remarkable 
man was a veritable prince of newspaper corre- 
spondents. There was no move on the European 
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chcss-\Mmd of wl.ioh he was not eojjnizant, an, I as 
to uincli he ,ii(l not keej) his paper well inforrne<J 
ami ns information was always aec.irate I),’- 
lllowitz knew no Kiiglish, ami his leiiWhv '.i-iilv 
telegrams to 77, e Tiwes were ahvavs writt<.n in' hV, iieii 
and were translated in I^mdoi,: He was really a 
Bohemian Jew of the name of Oppen, ami he had 
bestowed the higher-sounding name of ,le Bh.witz 
on himself. He was a yery short, fat little man, with 
immensely long grey side-whiskers, and a most 
consequential manner. He was a yery ereat 
personage indeed m oflicial circles. l)e lilowitz 
has m his Memoirs given a full account of the trick 
by which he learnt of the daily proceedings of the 
Congress and so transmitted then, to l,is paper I 
need not, tlierefore, go into details about this • it 
IS enough to say that a daily e.xchangc of hats’, in 

j 3 1"V A.* a suniniarv of tlu* 

day s deliberations was concealed, plaved a threat 
part m it. * 

tn,cn the Treaty l,ad been dram, up in French 

rd Salisbury rather startled us by saying that 
he wished It translated into English' and' ciphered 
to London that very eyenmg in exlmso. This was 
done to ,5by,ate the possibility of the newspaper 
rorrespondents getting a yersion of the Treaty through 
to ^ndon before the British Goyernment had 
received the actual text. As the Treaty was what 
1, in “>e light of later experiences, would now describe 
as ol fifteen thousand words length, this was a 
sufTiciently formidable undertaking. Fifteen of us 
sat doH-n to the task about 6 p.m. and by working 
at high pressure we got the translation fin'ishcd and 
t^ last ciphered sheet sent off to the telegraph 
olDcc by 5 a.m. The translation done at such break- 
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neck speed was possibly a little crude in places. One 
clause in the Treaty provided that ships in ballast 
were to have free passage tlirouph the Dardanelles. 
Now the Frcncli for "ships in ballast," is navires 
en ifsir The person translatinti this {who was not 
a member of the Hritish Diplomatic Scr\icc) rendered 
** ttdi’t res en li’sC' as shi[>s in the Fast, <ind in 
this form it was ciphered to I^ondon. As, owing to 
the geographical position of the I)ardanelles, any 
shiji afjjwoaching them w<Mild be, in one sense of 
the term, a " ship in the East," there was considerable 
pert ur bat KUi in Do^vnlng Street o\cr this clause, 

until the mistake was discovered. 

Iterliu has wonderful natural advantages, consider- 
ing that it IS situated in a {(‘uturelcss, sand\ plain. 
In mv day it \vas (]uite possible to walk Ironi the 
Embassv into a real, wild pine-forest, the Griinew’ald. 
Tlu' Gn’inewald, being a Royal forest, was unbuilt on, 
and (piite unspoilt. It extended for miles, enclosing 
many jirett v little lakelets. Now 1 understand that it 
has iieen invaded by " villa colonies," so its old charm 
of wildness must have vanished. Tlic Tiergarten 
too, the park of Berlin, retains in places the look 
of a real country wood. It is inadvisable to venture 
into the Tiergarten after niglitfall, sliould yon wash 
to retain possession ot your w'atcb, purse, and other 
portable propertw llie sjindy nature of the soil 
mak(*s it excellent lor riding. W ithin (piite a short 
distance of the city you can lind tracts of heathery 
moor, and can get a good gallop almost anyw’here. 

There is quite fair jiart ridge-shooting, too, within 
a fc^\' miles ot Berlin, in the immense |)otato fields, 
thougli the entire absence of cover in this hcdgeless 
laiurmakcs it very dithcult at times to approach the 
birds. It is j>rc-cminently a country for " driving ” 



partridges, tliougli most Ormans prefer tlie com- 
paratively easy shots affor.led by " walking the bii^h 

U I J * 

forehme'r it '>v 

‘^TT ■ , IS almost surrounded bv the 

river Havel, which here broadens out into a series 

nrl!ti,. I * ’■‘■■■’’iy chariiiinglv 

prett\, and afford an admirable place for rowfue 

or sailing. Neither of these pursuits .seemed to make 

the least appeal to Germans. The Embassv kept i 

small yacht at Potsdam, but she was iiraetic-illi- the 

only craft then on the lakes. .As on all narrow ,te 

enclosed by wooiled hills, the sailing was verv triekv 

owing to the constant shifting of the wind.' .Shoii hi 

t he blowing fresh. It was advisable to sail un.ler verv 

Ight canvas, and it was always dangerous to haul 

up the centre-board, even when “ running,” as on 

rounding some wooded point you would get “ takeli 

aback to a certainty. Once in the fine open stretch 

of water between Wansce and Spandaii, voii could 

hoist every stiteli of canvas available, mul indiiSe 

wi 1 impunity in the most complicated nautical 

manocusTes Possibly niy e.xtreme' fondness for tile 

Potsdam lakes may be due to their c.xtraordinarv 

resemblance to the lakes at Uaroii’s Court. 

fourilr Tl'ames-built 

four-oar. At times a short, thick-set vouno man 
of nineteen pulled tow in our four. The ihorto oun" 
rnan had a withered arm, and the doctors hoped that 
the exercise of rowing might put some strength into 

, f *1 • a commonplace voung man 

lanuty it has ever known ; to sacrifice millions 
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and inillions oi hiinmn lives to his own inordinate 
ambition; and to descend to posterity as one of 
the mo^t sinister cluiracters in the papes ot history. 

Monred in the “ Junt,dernsee,” one of the Potsdam 
lakes, lay a miniature sailing frigate, a complete 
model of a larger craft down to the smallest details. 
This tov frigate had been a present from King 
William* IV of England to the tlien King of Prussia. 
Tlie little frigate had been built in I/mdon, and 
thougli of only 30 tons burden, had liecn sailed dowm 
tli(‘ Thames, across tlie North Sea. and up the Elbe 
and Havel to Potsdam, by a Hritish naval otTiccr. 

\ pretty bit of M arnanship ! I have always heard 
that it \vas the siglit of this toy frigate, lying on the 
placid lake at Potsdam, that first inspired William 
of llolierizollern with the idea of building a gigantic 

n u \ - 

The whole history of the world might have been 
ehaimed by an incident which occurred on these 
same" I’otsdam lakes in 1880 . I have already said 
that William of lh)henxollern, then only IMnce 
William, pulled at titnes in our Embassy four, in 
the hope tliat it might strengthen his withered arm. 
He \vu'> verv fiiixH>vis to see il lie coulii Ictirn to scull^in 

spite i>f his phvsical defect, and asked tiic Ambassadress, 

T -ulv \mt)lh'ill whetlier slie w'ould herself undertake 
1;: coach him. Lady Ampthill consented, and met 
Princo William next day at the landing-stage with 
a li‘dit Thames-built skiff, belonging to the Embassy. 
Ladv Ampthill, with the caution of one used to 
liaht l)(>ats, got in carefully, made her way aft, and 
grasped the yoke-lines. She then explained to Prince 
William that this was not a heavy boat such as he 
had been accustomed to, that he must exercise 
extreme care, and in getting in must tread exactly 
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in the centre of tl.e boat. Willian, of Hol.enzollern 
wlio liad never taken advice from anvonc in fiis life’ 
aiul was always convinced that he liimself knew best’ 
responds by jumping into the boat from the land- 
ing-stap, capsizing it immediately, and throwin- 

I'v m^ I-ady Ampthill into the water. I'rince 

Uilliarn, owing to his malformation, was uriahlc to 
swim one stroke, but help wa.s at hanti. Two of 
the Secretaries of the Itritisli Embassy had witnessed 
the accident and rnshed up to aid.' The so-called 
al Station was close by, where the Kmiieror’s 
Potsdam yacht lay, a most singularly shabbv old 
paddle-boat. Some German sailors from the “ Sava I 
lost” heard the shouting and ran up, and a mois't 
and we nail trust a chastened William and a ilrippim^ 
Ambassadress were eventually rescued from the lakt" 
Otherwise William of Ilohcnzollcrn might have ended 
his life III the “ Jungfernsee ” at Potsdam that dav 
and millions of other men would have been permitted 
to live out their allotted span of existence 

Po^iani itself is quite a pleasing town, with a 
lalf-Dutch, half-Italian piiysiognomy. Both were 
deliberately borrowed ; the first bv Frederick William 
1, who constructed the tree-lined canals which aive 
I otsdain Its half-Batavian aspect ; the secorur bv 
Frederick the Great, who fronted Teutonic dwellincrs 
with fa 9 ades copied from Italy to add dignity to 
the towTi. It must in justice be added tliat both 
are quite successful, though Potsdam, like most other 
things connected with the llohenzollerns, has only 
a couple of hundred years’ tradition behind it. The 
^uare opposite the railway really does recall Italy. 
The collection of palaces at Potsdam is bewildering. 
Of these, three ^e of the first rank : the Town 
1 alace, Sans-souci, and the great pile of the “ New 
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Pnlaop” r.itltff Fmleripk the Croat was very 
rurtvinale in his architects, or else he chose them 
with L-real (liscrimination. The Town Palace, even 
in mvMimc Imt seldom inhaUited, is very line m the 
iMiislicd details of its decoration. Sans-souci is an 
‘!,s',h,te ‘cm : its roeoe-o style may be a little over- 
c!;ilH>rat(C hut it i)r<Kluccs the effect of a finished, 
ctnnplete whole, in the most {uimiralilc taste; even 
tlu>in^h the ('xul)crant iniHf^jination of the eighteenth 
century lias been allowed to run riot in it. The 
wardens of Sans-souci, too, are most attractive. The 
rmmense red-hriok building of the New Palace was 
erected by Frederick the Great during the Seven 
Years’ War, out of sheer bravado. He was anxious 
to impress on lus enemies the fact that his financial 
resources w'cre not yet exhausted. Considering that 
lie already posscssetl two stately palaces within a 
mile of it, the New Palace may be looked upon as 
distinctly ' a work of supererogation, also as an 
appalling waste of money. As a piece of architec- 
ture it is distinollv a success. This list does not, 
however, nearly exhaust the palatial resources of 
Potsdain. The eighteenth century had contributed 
its successes ; it remained i(.>r the nineteenth to add 
its failures. 'Pabclsberg. the old Emperor ^Villiam’s 
favourite residence, was an awful exmnple of a 
ginecr-brcail pseudo-Ciothic castle. Ihc Mjirble 
Palace on the so-called “Holy Lake” was a dull, 
uniinaginativc building ; and the ‘‘ Red 1 'niece’s ” 
bouse at (ilicnicke was frankly terrible. The mam 
feature of this place was an avenue of huge cast- 
iron gilded lions. These golden lions were such a 
blot on an otherwise eliarming landscape that one 
felt relieved by recalling that the appiirently ineradic- 
able tendency Of tlic children of Israel to erect Golden 
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Calves at various places in olden days had ahvaws 
been severely discountenanced. 

In spite of tlie carpenter-Gothic of IJalielsbere, 
and ol the pinchbeck golden lions of Cdienicke! 
lotstlain will remain in my mind, to the end of 
my life, associated with memories of fresh breezes 
and bellying sails; of placid lakes and swift -gliding 
keels responding to the straining muscles of f,aek 
and legs ; a place of verdant hills dipping into clear 
waters : of limbs joyously cleaving those clear waters 
with all the exultation of the swtnuner ; a phu^of 
rest and peace, with every fibre in one’s beim^ 
rejoicing in being away, for the time being, frorn 
crowded cities and stifling streets, in the free air 

anndst woods, waters, and gcntlv-swelling, tree-clad 
heights. 


A \ Ctir later, I was notified tliat I was transferred 
to Petrograd, then of course still known as St. 
l etersburg. this was in accordance with the dearest 
wish of my heart. Ever since my childhood’s days 
I had been filled ^vith an intense desire to go to 
Russia. Like most people unaerjuainted with the 
countr\, I had tormed the most grotesfjuelv incorrect 
mental pictures of Russia. I imagined it a vast 
Empire of undreamed of magnificence, plcasantiv 
tempered with relics of barbarism ; and all these 
glittering splendours were enveloped in the snow and 
ice of a semi -Arctic climate, wliich gave addititinal 
piquancy to their glories. I pictured huge tractless 
forests, their dark expanse only broken by the 
shimmering golden domes of the Russian cliurches, 

I fancied this glamour-land peopled by a species 
of transported French, full of culture,' and all of 
them polyglot, more brilliant and infinitely more 
intellectual than their West European prototypes. 
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I this liypcrborcan paradise served by a 

race <4 snpcr-ast^ite diplomatists and officials, with 
whom wc ])oor Westerners could not hope to contend, 
and by (b-ncrals wiioni no one could withstand. The 
cvidcMit awe with which Germans envisaged their 
Kastern neighbours strengthened this idea, and l>oth 
ill Kngland and in iTance I had heard <|uitc re- 
sponsible persons gloomily j)redict, after contem- 
plating the map, that the Northern Colossus was 
latallv destined at some time to absorb the whole 


of the rest of Europe. 

Apart then from its own intrinsic attraction, I 
used to gaze at the map of Kussia with some such 
feelings as, I imagineil, tlic early Christians experi- 
ene(*d when, on their Sunday walks in Home, they 
went to look at the lions in their dens in the circus, 
ami speculated as to their own sensations when, as 
seemed but too probable, they might have to meet 
these interesting (|uadru[>eds on the lloor of the 
arena, in a brief, exciting, but definitely final en- 


counter. 

Kver\ thing 1 had seen or heard alxiut this mys- 
terious land had enhanced its glamour. The hair- 
raising rumours which renehed Herlin as to revolu- 
tionary [)l(»ts and counter-plots ; tiie appalling stories 
one heard about the terrible secret police; the 
atmosphere of intrigue which seemed indigenous to 
the place — all added to its fascinations. Even the 
externals were attractive. I had attended weddings 
and funeral services at the chapel of the Russian 
Embassy. Here every detail was c.xotic, and utterly 
dissimilar to anything in one’s previous experience. 
The absence of scats, organ, or pulpit in the chapel 
itself; the elaborate Byzantine decorations of the 
building ; the exquisitely beautiful but quite un- 
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familiar singling ; the long-hcariled priests in their 
archaic vestments of unaccustomed golden brocades 
-cvcrytiniig struck a novel note. It all came from 

a «orl(l apart, centuries removed from tlie prosaic 
routine of W estern Kurope. 

L\en quite minor details, such as the curiouslv 
sumptuous Uussian national dresses of tlie ladic's 
of the Embassy at Court functions, the visits to 
lierlm of the Russian ballets and troupes of Russian 
singing gipsies, had all the same stamp of stroma 
racial individuality, of something ternperarnentalh* 
different from all we had been accustomed to 

I was overjoyed at the prospect of seeing for 

myself at last this land of mingled sjilendour and 

barbarism this country which had retained its 

traditional racial characteristics in spite of the 

influences of nmctccnth-amtury drab uniformitv 
ol type. 


As the Petrograd Embassy was short-handed at 
the time, it was settled that I should postpone mv 

leave for some months and proceed to Russia witiiout 

delay. 

% 


Ihe Crown Prince and Crow^i Princess, who had 

been exceedingly kind to me during rny stay in 

Berlin, were good enougii to ask me to* the *Ncw 

I alace at Potsdam for one night, to take leave of 
them. 


I had never before had an opportunity of going 
all over the New Palace. I thought it wonderfully 
fine, though quite French in feeling. The rather 
faded appearance of some of the rooms increased 
their look of dignity. It was not of yesterday The 
great “ Shell Hall,” or “ Muschel-Saal,*” much admired 
01 I russians, is frankly horrible ; one of the unfortu- 
nate aberrations of eighteenth-century taste of which 

S 
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several examples occur in English country-houses of 
the same dale. 

Mv own hedroom was charming ; of the purest 
Emis XV, with apple-green polished panelling and 
hea\'ilv siUert'd mouldings and mirrors. 

Xtdhing coidd he more delightful than the Crown 
rriiiee’s manner on occasions such as this, Tiic 
short-lived Emi>cror Frederick had the knack of blend- 
ing absolute simplicity with great dignity, as had the 
I'lm press Kr(*derick. For the curicjus ir» such matters, 
and as an instance of the traditional frugality of the 


Ihussian Court, I may add that supper that evening, 
at which only the Crown Frince and IVincess, the 
cepuTTN' and ladv-in-waiting, and myself ^\ere present, 
consisted solely of curds and whey, veal cutlets, and 
a rice pudding. Xothing else whatever. We sat 
afterwards in very stately, Kdty, tlioroughly French 
room. 'J'hc Crown' Prince, the ecpicrry, and myself 


drank beer, whilst the Prince smoked his long pipe. 
It seemed incongnu)US to drink hcer junid such ab- 
solntelv French surroundings. I noticed that the 


Crown Princess always laid th)wn her needlework to 
refill her husband’s pipe and to bring him a fresh 
tankard of beer. The “ Kronjwinzliches Paar,” as 


a German wouhl Itnve described them, were lx)th 
perfectly charming in their coTiversation with an 
uninteresting youtli (d twenty-one. They each had 
marv(‘llous memories, and recalled many trivial halt- 


forgotten details alx^ut my own family. The Crown 
Princess was indeed go(id eiu>ugh to present me with 
a large framed charotn\l drawing of a sister of mine 
who iiad been t)nc of her Pridesmaiils. I still possess 


that drawing. That evening in the friendly atnio- 
sphereof tlic great, dimly-lit room in tlie New Palace 
at Potsdam will alwavs live in my memory. 
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or 


Two days afterwards I drove throufrh tlie trim 
prosaic, well-ordered, stuccoed streets of Herlin t(> 
the Eastern Station; for me, tiie j,mtcwav to the 
land of my desires, vast, mysterious Uussi'a. 
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I tie Ihis«inn front itT—I'rontior poliro — Disopfxiintnienl at cutpoct of 
i’t'troKrtnl— Lord nnd Lftdy DiitVnn— 1 Ite British Embaflfly— 
St. Ls.itic’a Cathrdral — Beauty of Russian Church -muBirs — The 
Ru(iPii\ri — d'he doli^htful Bliie-BtockinjTB of Potro* 

^.rftd— Prince&sr Oifileou — Pkiusaiit R»issian Society — llie 
Socret Police — Hic Countess's hurried joumoy — ThoYachtChib 
— Ruasians really Orientals— Tlieir limitations — Tlie " Intelli- 

trenziii " My Nihilist friends — Their look of constructive 

Easter Mass at St. Lsaae’a — Two comical incidents 

—The laustor supper— Tho red-boar<ied young priost — An 
Ern[>iro huilt on shifting Band. 

P KTROGHAI) is 1,050 miles from Rerlin, and 
forty years ago the fastest trains took forty- 
liye 1 lours to coyer the distance between the two 
capitals. In later years the “ Xord-Express ” ac- 
eotnplislicd the journey in twenty-nine hours. 

Rolling through the flat fertile plains of East 
Prussia, with their neat, prosperous villages and 
picturcscpic blaek-and-whitc iarrus, the surround- 
iuos had such a coinmoni)lacc air that it was diffi- 
eiiit to realise that one was approaching the very 
threshold of the great, mysterious Northern Empire. 

Eydkuhncn, tlie last Pnissian station, was as 
other I’russian stations, built of trim red brick, 
neat, practical, and very ugly ; with crowds of 
red-faced, amplv-paunchcd oflicials, buttoned into 
the tightest of uniforms, perpetually saluting each 

other. 

WicrjViolovo, or Wirballen Station as the Germans 
call it, a huge white building, was plainly visible 
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only a third of a mile away. At Wirliallcii the 
German tram would stop, for whereas the German 
railways .ye Imilt to the standard Enrojicaii gaiKre 

of 4 feet 8J inches, the Unssian lines were laid to^a 
gauge ol 5 feet 1 inch. 

This gauge had been deliberately chosen to prevent 

tlie invasion of Hussia by her U'estern neighhour 

This was to prove an absolutclv illusorv safeguard’ 

for, as events have shown, nothing is easier than to 

narroie a railway track. To broaden it is often (luitc 

mipossible. The cunning little Japs found this out 

during the Russo-Japanese War. They narrowed the 

road Russian lines to their own gauge of 3 feet 

6 inches and then saxced off the ends of the sleepers 

with portable circular saws, thus making it impossible 

for the Russians to relay the rails on the broad 

gauge. I believe that the Germans adopted the same 
device more recently. 

I think at only one other spot in the world does 
a short quarter of a mile result in sueh amazing 
differences in externals as does that little piece of 

line between Eydkuhnen and Wirballcn ; and that 
IS at Linea, the first Spanish village out of Gibraltar. 

Leaving the prim and starcJied orderliness of Gibral- 
tar, with Its thick coating of British veneer, its tidv 
^ buildings enlivened with the scarlet tunics 

M brethren, you traver.se 

the Neutral Ground ” to an iron railing, and literally 

pass into Spam tlirough an iron gate. The contrast 
IS extraordinary. It would be unfair to select Linea 
« a typical Spanish village ; it is ugly, and lacks 
the picturesque features of the ordinary Andalusian 
flage ; it is also unquestionably very dirty, and very 
tumbledown. Between Eydkuhnen and Wirballen 
the contrast is just as marked. As the German train 
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stopped, hosts of bearded, sliafTpy-hcaded individuals 
in hiyh boots and long wljite aj)rons {surely a curious 
articFe of e(ivii|)nient for a railway porter) swooped 
down upon the hand-baggage ; I handed my passport 
to a 'nMidanne (a term coidined in Russia to frontier 
and railway police) and passed through an iron gate 
into Russia. 

Russia in this case was retjresented by a gigantic 
wiiitewashed liall, ambitioiis originally in design and 
decoration, ljut like most things in Russia, showing 
traces of neglect and lack of cleanliness. The first 
exotic note was struck by a full-length, life-size ikon 
of the Saviour, in a solid silver frame, at the end of 
the liall. .VI 1 mv Russian fellow-travellers devoutly 
crossed themselves before this ikon, purchased candles 
at an adjoining stall, and fixed them in the silver 
lioiders before the ikon, as a thank-offering for their 
safe return to their native land. 

Hehind the line of tables serving for the Customs 
examination was a railed-off space, containing many 
desks \mder green-shaded lamps. Here some fifteen 
(rreen -coated men whispered mysteriously to each 
other, reterring continually to huge registers. I felt 
a thrill creep down my back ; here I found myself at 
last face to face with the omnipotent Russian political 
]>olicc. 'I'he be-si)ectacled greeu-coated men scru- 
tinised passjKtrts intently, conferred amongst them- 
selves in whispers under the green-shaded lamps, and 
iiuntcd ominously through the big registers. For the 
first time I became unpleasantly conscious of the 
existence ol such places as the fortress of St. Peter 
and St . Paul, and of a country called Siberia. I specu- 
lated as to wlu‘ther the drawbacks of the Siberian 
climate might not have been exaggerated, should 
one be compelled to make a possibly prolonged so- 
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journ in that penial land. Above all I was im 

menscly impressed witi, the lynx-eyed v’ieilanee ami 

fcrcnsli activity of these Rreen-coated jjiiardiaiis of 

the Russian frontier. From my suhse(]neiit know- 

ledge of the ways of Russian officials, I should Rather 

that all thisfcvensh activity beRan one minute after the 

rUiistIc announced the approach of the Iferlin cxriress 

and ceased precisely one minute after the I’ctroRrad’ 

tram had pulled out, and that never, by any chance, 

did the frontier police succeed in stoppinR the entrv 

of any really (iangerous conspirator. ^ 

Diplomats wiHi official jiassports are e.xempt from 

Customs formalities, so I passed on to the platform 

thick with pungent wood-smoke, where the Innre 

blue-painted Russian carriages .smoked like vol- 

canoe.s from their heating apparatus, and the gigantic 

wood-burning engine (built in Germanv) vomited 

dense clouds froin its funnel crowned with a spark- 

arrester shaped like a mammoth tea urn, or a giant’s 

soup tureen. Everything in this countrv seemed on a 
large scale. 


In the gaunt, bare, whitewashed restaurant (tliese 
three epiUiets are applicable to almost everv public 
room ,n Russia) with its ^eat porcelain stove, and 
red lamps burning before gilded ikons, I first made the 
acquaintance of fresh caviare and raw lierrings. of the 
national cabbage soup, or “ shtchee,” of roast rvab- 
chiks and salted cucumbens, all destined to become 
very familiar. Railway restaurants in Russia are 
almost invariably quite excellent. 

And so the train clanked out through the night. 

glamour-land. 

e frontier to Petrogr.ad runs 
for 5o0 miles through an unbroken stretch of inter- 
minable dreary swamp and forest, such as would in 
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Canada be termed “ miiskag,” with here and there a 
ixM)r atternj>t at cidtivation in some clcarin(j, set 
aliont with wretched little wooden huts. After a 
twenty four hours’ run, without any preliminary warn- 


in<» wliatever in the stiape of suburbs, the tram emerges 
from the forest into a huge city, with trarncars rolling 
in all directions, and the great golden dome of St. 
Isaac’s hlaZiii^g hke a sun against tlic murky sky. 

I had pictured Petrograd to myself as a second 
Paris; a city glittering with light and colo\ir, but 
omeei'ved on an infinitely more grandiose scale than 


the French capital. 

Wo emerged from the station into an immensely 
broad street bordered by shahViily-pretentious build- 
ings all showing signs oi’ neglect, and wntli the paint 
(lacking off from tlieir facades. The atrociously un- 
even pavements, tlie general untidiness, the broad 
tlioroughfare empty except for a lumbering cart or 
two, the absence of foot-passengers, and the low 
cotU)n*woolskv,al! gave an effect of limit terablc dreari- 
ness. And tlds was the golden city of my dreams! 
this place of Icprous-fronted houses, of \ast open 
siKiccs full (d‘ drifting snowflakes, and of an immense 
emptine.ss. I never was so disappointed in my life. 
d'Jie gilt and coloured domes of the Orthodox churches, 
the sheepskin -clad, red-shirted iiu^ujiks, the occasional 
swift -t rot t ing Hussian carriages, with their bearded 
and padileireoaehmen, were the only local touches 
that redeemed the streets from the absolute cornmon- 
jilacc. I'lie Kussian lettering over the shops, which 
then conveyed nothing whatever to me, suggested 
that the alphabet, liuving followed the national 
custom and got drunk, had hastily re-affixcd itself 
to the houses upside down. Although as the years 
went on I grew (piitc attached to Petrograd, I could 
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never rid myself of this impression of its immense 
dreariness. Hus was due to sevt'ral eaiisos, TIutc 
are Jiardly any stone buildintrs in the city, evervthimr 
IS ol brick plastered over. Owiwy 'to ehmatie 
reasons the houses are not painted, but are daubed with 
C(doiir-wash. The successive coats of et^lour-wash 
clog all the architectural features, and give the build- 
mgs a shaf>by look, added to which the wash (lakes off 
under the winter snows. There is a natural eravina 
m human nature for colour, and in a country wrapped 
in snow for at least four months in the vc'ar this 
craving finds expression in painting the roofs red 
and m besmearing the houses with crude shades of 
red, blue, green, and yellow. The result is not a 
happy one. This love of Kussians for bright colours, 
especially for red, is showm in their word for “ l>eaii- 
tiful.” Red in Kussian is Krosrtui, whilst beautiful 
IS prekrasnuj, literally “super-red.” In tlie “’eigh- 
ties ” this affection for red was confined to the actual 
colour, and did not extend to the political opinions 
associated with the word. Again, owing to the intense 
cold in Ictrograd, the shop-windows were all vcrv 
small, and there was but little display in them', 
streets and shops were alike very dimly lighted in 
my day, and as there was an entire absence of cafes in 
1 etrograd, there was none of the usual glitter and 
glare of these places to brighten up the streets. 

1 he theatres made no display of lights, so it is not sur- 
prising that the general effect of tlie city was one of 
intense gloom. The very low, murky winter sky 
added to this effect of depression. Peter the Great 
had planned his new capital on such a gigantic 
scale that there were not enough inhabitants to fill 
its vast spaces. Tlie conceptions were magnificent ; 
the results disappointing. Nothing grander could 
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be inKi«,nned than the (lesijrn of the immense place 
(.npnsite the Winter Palace, with Alexander Ps great 
granite monolith towering in the midst of it, and the 
ininosini: semicircular sweep of Govenunent Offices 
of unilortn design enclosing it, pierced in the centre 
i)V a monumental trium|)hal arch crowned with a 
bion/o (]un<lrign. The whole effect of this was spoilt 
l»v tlie hideous crude shade (d red with which the 
buildings were daubed, by the general untidiness, 
and IjV the broken uneven pavement; added to 
which this huge area was usually untenanted, except 
l)V a few heavy wagons, by a solitary stray “ istvos- 
chik,” and an Occasional mutlled-up pedestrian. The 
Petrograd of reality was indeed very different from 
the sum]ituous city of my dreams. 

pnr tlic second time 1 was extraordinarily lucky 
ii\ mv t hief. Our relations with Russia had, during 
the '■ ’seventies,” l)een strained almost to the break- 
ing-iioint. War had on several occasions seemed 
almost inevitable between the two countries. 

Russians, naturally enough, had shown their feelings 
of hostility to their potential enemies by practically 
boveotting the entire British Embassy, The English 
(iovernment had then made a very wise choice, and 
had ajijiointcd to the Ptdrograd Embassy the one man 
capable of smoothing these troubled relations. The 
late I/wd Dufferin was not then a diplomat by pro- 
fession. He bad just completed bis term of office 
as (iovrrnor-Gcneral of C anada, where, as in every 
position lie had previously occupied, he had been 
cxl rat'rdinarily successful. Lx^rd Dufferin had an in- 
exhaust il)lc fund of patience, blended witli the most 
perfect tact ; be bad a charm of manner no human 
being could resist ; l)ut under it all lay an inflexible 
will. Xo man ever understood better the use of the 
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iron hand under the velvet ^love, and in a twelve- 
month from the date ol his arrival in I’etroLnad he had 
succeeded not oidy in ftainiiiR the eonll.lenee of 
olhcia Russia but also in re-estal.lishin- the most 
cordial relations with Russian soeietv. In this he w-is 

very ably seconded l>y Rady Dufferin, wi,o eombiued'a 

perfectly natural manner with quiet dignitv and a 

curious individual eharni. Roth J.ord and I.adv 

Dufferin enjoyed dancine, skatiiifr, and toboTOanin'o 

as wholeheartedly as thoujth thev were children It 

so happened that Lord Dufferin, a very ohl friend of 

iny family s, was rny godlatber, and that I had been 

christened alter him, so again I found invself ea pays 
ae coTiiiatssa?ice. ' ‘ 

Our Petrofrrad Embassy was a fine old br)use, witli 
a pleasant intimate eharacter about it lackinrr in the 
more ornate building at Berlin. It contained a reallv 
beautiful snow-white liall-roorn and ail the windows 
fronted the broad, swift-flowing Neva, with tlie ex- 
quisitely graceful slender gilded spire of the Fortress 
Churcli towering three liundred feet aloft, oripositc 

collection of silver plate 
at the Embassy. This plate, valued at 130, OOt), was 

the property ot our Ckivernment, and had been sent out 

sixty years previously by George I\’, who understood 

le iinportance attached by Russians to externals We 

had also a small set, just sufficient for two iiersons of 

rea go plates. Ihese solid gold plates were only 

used by the Emperor and Em})ress on the very rare 

occasions when they honoured the Embassy with 

eir presence. I wonder wliat has happened to that 
gold service now 1 

1 P"'"S to the constant tension of the relations 
between Great Rritain and Russia, our work at the 
retrograd Embassy was very heavy indeed at that 
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tinu*. VVe were fr('(iucntly kept up till 2 a.m. in the 
('haiu erv, eipheritif^ telej^rarns. AH iinportant writ- 
ton ilospatchos lietwecn London and Petrograd either 
wav wore nt !)>' Queen’s Messenger open to Berlin, 
'‘ uiuUt Living Seal,” as it is termed. The Berlin 
Kill) KISS V was thus kept constantly posted as to 
Knssiai\ affairs. After reading our open despatches, 
|,(,th t»t and from I /union, the Berlin Embassy would 
seal tliem uj) in a special way. We also got dupli- 
oat( s, in oiivhcr, of all telegrams received in London 
the ])rt’vious day from the Paris, Vienna, Berlin, 
and t'unstaTitmople Faiibassics which bore in any way 
on Hus'^ia or the Eastern Qu<‘stion. This gave us two 
or three hours’ work decijihering every day. Both 
ciphering ami docipiiering require the closest con- 
('('iitration, as one single mistake may make nonsense 


of the whole thing: it is eons 


wdfk. We were perfectly well aware that the Russian 
(lovernnu'nt had somehow obtained possession of 
one <d our codes. This particular “compromised 
eod«‘ “ was only used by us for transmitting intelli- 
gence wlueb the Russians were ui tended to know, 
Thev eon Id hardly l)lame us should they derive false 
im])resM(uis from a telegram of ours wliich they had 
deciphered with a stolen code, nor could they well 
admit that they had dime tliis. 

I'etrogrnd was, is, and always will be an unhealthy 
place, fi>r the wliole city is Imilt on a quagmire, and 
the suhsoil is saturated w'itli sewage. As the town 
onlv stands ten feet above the water level, the 


fall is insullicient for effective drainage, and in my 
time the death-rate of Petrograd w'as far higher than 
that of Calcutta. Tlie w'atcr-sui)])ly is derived from 
the Neva, but w'ith ebaracterislic Russian carelessness 
the intake of the water is situated beloic three large 
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industrial suburbs, aiui tbe suj.plv is cs.uscnucnllv 
a ready thoruu.d.ly polluted uitb' sewage. As ,e 
bltcnng-beds «-ould probably be ,ua.,a..ed in tbe s„,ue 

. e\.i «aUr was a fairly direct invitation to tvidioid 
ever, .and as no one could be ever sure tbat'ea ua 
Kussian servants bad not forfrottei, to boil tbe water 
e\er\ one who could afford it drank imported ruiner'd 
•waters and left tbe pale-yellow Ibiid s.mplied t us 

I took an unfurnislied flat in an old hrnise, attracted 
by tbe spacious and lofty rooms with tbeir line decora- 
tions. IJcing only twenty-two years obi at tbe time 
It never occurreii to me to have tbe sanitarv arrange- 
ments testin, arid for three winters I atul inv Kn.disb 
servant su fered from one long siieeessiou of^,ad 
tliroats, .and (piinsies, as well as from an alllietion with 
wbieb Job became painfully familiar, and still I never 
grasped tbe reason of it. .My sueces.sor before takin« 
over my f at bad tbe sanitary system tested, when it 

hat they communicated directlv with the sewers 
urmg tbe winter montbs with tbe stoves aligbt. and 
all tbe double-windows bermeticallv sealed up I 

Tnrf ‘'''eatb- 

ing unaiJuted sewer-gas. 

Tbe airicssness and the polluted atmosi.here of 
these suniptuous I’etrograd bouses struck me very 
forcibly during later visits to Itussia, nor do I 

di^m of the upper classes, con- 

demned to inhabit air-tight, steam-heated boxes 

long-livT“ 

Every bouse in Petrograd bas tbe same smell, a 
mingled odour of drains, cabbage soup, and Russia 
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leather. The proportions may vary ; the smell never 

^ As winter came on, I understootl why Russians 
are so loud ot j:ildinj» the dt)mcs and spires of tlieir 
dmrehes. It must he remembered that Petrograd 
lies on parallel 60 ° N. In December it only gets 
four hours of very uneertain daylight, and the sun 
is so low on the lioriwii that its rays do not reach 
the streets of tlic city. It is then that the gilded 
domes llasli and glitter, as they catch the beams of 
tlic unseen sun. When the long golden needle of 
the Fortress Church blazed like a flaming torch or 
a t^leanung spear of fire against the murky sky, I 
tliought it a splendid sight, as was the great golden 
dome of St. Isaac’s scintillating like a second sun 
over the snow*clad roots of the houses. 

Soon after mv arrival I went to the vast church 
under the gilded dome to hear the singing of the 

far-famed choir of St. Isaac s. 

Here were none of the accessories to which I had 

been accustomed ; no seats ; no organ ; no pulpit ; 
no side-chapels. A blue haze of incense drifted 
through the twilight of the vague spaces of the great 
building ; a haze glowing rosily where the red lamps 
burning bch>re the jewelled ikons gave a faint dawm- 
likc effect in the semi-darkness. Refore me the great 
screen of the ’’ ikonostas ” towered to the roof, with 

its eight malachite columns forty feet high, and its two 
smaller cohinuis of precious lapis lazuli Hanking the 
“ Royal doors ” into the sanctuary. Surely Mont- 
fcrraiul the Frenchman, had designedly steeped the 
cathedral he had built in perpetual twilight. In 
broad dayliglit tlic juxtaposition of these costly 
materials, w'itli their discordant colours, would have 
been garish, even vulgar, Now% barely visible in 
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tlie shadows, tlicy, the rich mosaics, llie masses of 
h a 3 ^ xc c rl^ in the ikonostas, gave an 

impression of barbaric magniliccnce anti immense 
splendour. Tlic jasper and polychrome Siberian 
marbles with which the cathedral was lined, the gold 
and silver of the jewelled ikons, gleaming faintly in 
the candlelight, strcngtiiened this impression’ of 
sumptuous opulence. Then the choir, standing 
before the ikonostas, burst into song. The exquisitely 
beautiful singing of tlie Uussian Church was a })erfect 
revelation to me, I would not have believed it 
possible that unaccompanied human voices eoidd 
have produced so entrancing an effect. As the 
“ Cherubic H ymn ” died away in softest pianissimOy 
its echoes floating into the misty vastness of the dome, 
a deacon thundered out prayers in a ringing bass, 
four tones deeper than those a ^Veste^n European 
could compass. The higher clergy, with their long 
flowing white beards, jewelled crowns, and stiflly- 
archaic vestments of cloth of gold and silver, seemed 
to have stepped bodily out of the frame of an ikon ; 
and the stately ritual of the Eastern Church gave me 
an impression as of something of immemorial age, 
something separated by the gap of countless centuries 
from our own prosaic epoch ; and through it all rose 
again and again the plaintive response of the choir, 
Gospodi pormloit “ Lord have mercy,” exquisitely 
sung with all the tenderness and pathos of muted 
strings. 

This was at last the real Russia. It was all as I 
had vaguely pictured it to myself; the densely- » 
packed congregation, with shecp-skin-clad peasant 
and sable-coated noble standing side by side, all 
alike joining in the prescribed genuflexions and pros- 
trations of the ritual ; the singing-boys, with their 
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clo.sc-crop]>cci heads and curious long blue dressing- 
rrowns ; the rolling consonants of the Old Slavonic 
chanted by the priests ; all this was really Russia, 
and not a bastard imitation of an exotic Western 
civilisation !ike the sham-classic city outside. 

Two years later, Arthur Sullivan, the composer, 
happened to be in Petrograd, and I took him to 
the practice of the Emperor’s private church choir. 
Sullivan was passionately devoted to unaccompanied 
part-singing, and those familiar with his delightful 
light operas will remember how he introduced into 
almost every one of them an unaccompanied madrigal, 
»)r a sextet. Sullivan told me that he would not have 
believed it possible for Iiuman voices to obtain the 
string-like el'fect of these Russian choirs. He added 
that altliough six English singing-boys would prob- 
ably evolve a greater lx)dy of sound than twelve 
Russian ureliins, no English choir-boy could achieve 
the silvery tone these musical little Muscovites pro- 
dueed. 

People ignorant of the country have a foolish 
idea tliat all R ussians can speak French. That may 
be true of one ])crson in two thousand of the whole 
populatioii. The remaiiuler only speak their native 
Russ. Not one cabman in Petrograd could understand 
a syllabic of any foreign language, and though in 
shoj)s, verv occasionally, someone with a slight 
knowledge of German might be found, it was rare. 
All the waiters in Petrograd restaurants were yellow- 
faced little Mc^bqjnmedan Tartars, speaking only 
Russian and their language, I determined there- 
fore to learn RiisM^ at once, and was fortunate in 
finding a very clevlpjLcaclicr, All men should learn 
a foreign language m>m a lady, for natural courtesy 
makes one listen to what she is saying ; whereas 

* 

* 
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with a male teacher one’s attention is apt to wander. 
Tlie patient ehlerly lady who taupht me knew neither 
English nor hYench, so we used German as a means 
of communication. Thanks to Madame Kumin’s 
intelligence, and a considerable amount of hard work 
on m\ own part, I was able to pass an examination 
in Russian in eleven months, and to tjualify as In- 
terpreter to the Embassy. The diniculties of the 
Russian language arc enormously exaggerated. The 
pronunciation is hard, as are the terminations ; and 
the appalling length of Russian words is disconcert- 
mg. tor instance, the liussian ecjuivalcnt lor** vour 
Excellency is I ushoc V msokopTavoshcidlU’lsivOy a 
word that could only have licen evolved b\' a nation 
icking the sense of the value of* time. In 
Russian, great emphasis is laid on one syllabic of a 
w'ord, and the rest is slurred over. It is therefore 
vitally important (should you wish to be understood) 
to get the emphasis on the right syllable, and for some 
mysterious reason no foreigner, even by accident, 
ever succeeds in pronouncing a Hussian name right 
It is Schouvaboff, not Schduvaloff; llrusiboff, not 
Brhsiloff ; L)emid-off, not Edmidoff. The charming 
dancer s name is Pav-lov'a, not Pavl6\’a ; her etjually 
fascinating rival is Karsav-ina. not Karsavina. I 
could continue the list indefinitely. Be sure of one 
thing I howev'er the name is pronounced by a foreigner 
it is absolutely certain to be v\Tong, and consequently 
will be unintelligible to a Russian, 

What a wise man he was who first said that for 
ev’^ery fresh language you learn you acquire a new 
pair of eyes and a new pair of ears ! I felt immensely 
elated when I found that I could read the cabalistic 
signs over the shops as easily as English lettering. 

A relation of mine had given me a letter of intro* 
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duel ion to Princess 13 . Now tliis old lady, though 

she hut seldom left her own liouse, was a very great 
power indce<i in Petrograd, and was universally known 
as the “ Princessc Chateau.” For some reason or 
another, I was lucky enough to find favour in this 
dignilied old lady’s eyes. She asked me to eall on 
hvr a^ain, and at our second meeting invited me to 
her Sunday evenings. The Princessc Chateau’s Sun- 
day evenings were a thing quite apart. They were a 
survival in Petrograd of the French eighteenth- 
centurv literary “ salons,” hut devoid of the faintest 
llavour of pedantry or priggism. Never in my life, 
hefitre or since, have I heard such wonderfully bril- 
liant conversation, for with the one exception of 
mvsclf, the IVinccsse Chateau tolerated no dull people 
at her Sundays. She belonged to a generation that 
always sj>oke French amongst themselves, and im* 
ported their entire culture from France. Peter the 
tireat had designed St. Petersburg as a window 
throindi wliich to look on tluropc, and the tradition 
of thfs amongst the educated classes was long in 
dvin^T out. The Princess assembled some thirty 
people every Sunday, all Russians, with the excep- 
tion of myself. These people discussed any and 
every sulqcct— literature, art, music, and philosophy 
—with sj)arkling wit, keen critical instinct, and ex- 
traordinary felicity of phrase, usually in French, 
sometimes in hjiighsh, and occasionally in Russian. 
Their knowledge seemed cncycloptedic, and they 
appeared equally at home in any of the three lan- 
guages. They greatly appreciated a neatly-turned 
('pitrram, or a novel, crisply-coined definition. Any 
top'ic, however, touching directly or indirectly on 
the external or internal policy of Russia was always 
tacitly avoided. Princessc Chateau had a very fine 
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suite of rooms on the first floor of her house, decorated 
at the jieriod in Louis X\ I stv'Ie imported 
IVench artists ; tJiesc rooms stili retained their 
original furniture and fittings, and were a museum of 
works of art; but her Sunday evenings were always 
held in the charming but plainly-furnished rooms 
\sliich she herself inhabited on the ground floor. 
We had one distinct advantage over the old French 
salons, for Princesse Chateau entertained her guests 
every Sunday to suppers which vvere justly cele- 
brated in tiic gastronomic world of Pctrograd. Dur- 
ing supper the amvcrsation proceeded just as bril- 
liantly as before. Tliere were always two or tliree 
Grand Duchesses present, for to attend Princesse 
Chateau’s Sundays was a sort of certificate of cul- 
ture. The Grand Duchesses were treated quite unccre- 
\ f V n d receiving a perfunctory “.Mad- 
ame ” in each sentence addressed to tiiem. How 
curious that, both in English and French, the highest 
title of respect should be plain “ Madame ” ! As tlie 
Russian equivalent is “ Vashoe Impcratorskoe Vuiso- 
chestvo,” a considerable expenditure of time and 
breath was saved by using the terser French term. 
And tlrrough it all moved the mistress of the house, 
the stately little smiling old lady, in her plain black 
woollen dress and lace cap, dropping here a quaint 

criticism, there an apt bon^ynot. Perfectly charminj? 
people I ^ 


The relatives and friends of Princesse Chateau 
whom I met at her house, when they discovered 
that I had a genuine liking for their country, and 
that I did not criticise details of Russian adminis- 
tration, w'ere good enough to open their houses to 
me in their turn. Though most of these people 
owmed large and very fine houses, they opened them 
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but rarely to foreigners. They gave, very occasion- 
ally, large entertainments to which they invited 
haif Petrograd, including the Diplomatic Body, but 
tliere tliey stopped. They did not care, as a rule, 
to invite foreigners to share the intimacy of their 
family life. 1 was very tortunate therefore in having 
an ojiport unity of seeing a phase of Russian life 
which few foreigners have enjoyed, R\issians seldom 
do tilings by halves. I do not believe that in any 
otlicr eo\intry in tlie world could a stranger have 
been made to feel himself so thoroughly at home 
amongst pcf>]de of a different nationality, and with 
such totally different racial ideals ; or have been 
treated with such constant and uniform kindness. 
There w'as no ceremony whatever on either side, and 
on tiie Russian side, at times, an outspokenness ap- 
proacliing bluntncss. As 1 got to know these cul- 
tivated delightful people well, I grew very fond of 
tliern. They formctl a clique, possibly a narrow* clique, 
amongst themselves, and had that complete disregard 
for outside criticism which is often found associated 
with perstms of estalilislied position. 4. hey met 
almost nightly at each otliers’ liouses, and I could 
not but regret that such beautiful and \ast liouses 
should be 'seen by so few people. One house, in 
particular, contained a staircase an exact replica of 
fJreciaii tcmnlc in white statuary Oarrara marble, 

a thing of exciuisitc bcaut\\ 

Prince Ibclosclsky’s house on Kristoffsky island, 
some live miles out of the town, was a perfect gem 
of the best period of Louis XIV. Originally erected 
by Peter the Great for a French favourite of his, it 
was built and decorated by^ imported hreiich crafts- 
nien, and it still retained its Louis XIV panelling, 
plaster- w*ork and furniture. It had not, how’ever, re- 
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taincd its pleasant outlook over woods and water, for a 

busy industrial suburb had sprung up on this branch 

of the Neva, and from the windows of Kristoffskv 

the e\ e rested on forests of smoking factory chiinnev's, 

in tlie place of green birch-woods and dusky tracts'of 
firs. 

Many of the great Petrograd houses had a curiously 
English appearance in their interior arrangements 
and the reason for this was simple. After X^polcon’s 
disastrous campaign against Russia in 1812, it be- 
came a test of patriotism for the Russian nobility to 
refuse to employ hVcnch architects or decorators. 
This gave a chance to some of the pujiils of the 
Brothers Adam, who proceeding to Russia, built 

’le associated with their teacher’s 
name. Count Orloff-Davidoff’s statelv' house in the 
Serguefskav a had been built by one of Adam’s jiupils, 
and it was so curiously like Lansdowne House 
Berkeley Square, a house ycry familiar to me since 
mv childhood, that at times 1 rubbed mv' eyes, and 
asked myself whether I was on the banks of the 
Thames or on those of the Xeya, 

The Russians call the Adam style “ Empire Russe ” 
and of course both the Brothers Adam and the origin- 
ators of the French “Empire” style deriyed their 
inspiration from the same source, the then recently 
excavated remains of Pompeii, mhj the Adams 

managed to be in the field thirty-five v'ears before 
their French rivals. 

One peculiarity of these great Petrograd houses 
struck me. They had no fine pictures, such as 
would have been seen in houses of the same t\Tte in 
England. They were crammed wRii splendi7tai 
estries, beautiful china, bronzes, and bibelots^ but 
with the exception of some most indifferent family 
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ncirtraits, and a few modern Russian landscapes, 
they contained no pictures worlli looking at. 

In tlicir perpetual sets of intellectual lawn tennis, 
if I may coin the term, the superiority of the feminine 
oyerthe male intellects was ycry marked. This is, 

I helieyc, a characteristic of all Slavonic countries, 
and 1 recalled Bismarck’s dictum that the Slav 
i)eo])lcs were essentially feminine, and I \vondered 
whether there would be any connection between 

the tw'o points. . • -v i 4 . 

I iving so much w*ith Russians, it was impossible not 

to fall into tlie Russian custom of addressing them 
bv their Christian names and patronymics; such 
ns “ Maria Vladimirovna” (Mary daughter of Vlad- 
imir) or “Olga AndrecHma” (Olga daughter of 
Andrew) or “ Pavel Alexandrovitch ” (Paul son of 
Alexander). 1 myself became Febdor Yakovlevitch 
(Frederic son of' James, those being the nearest 
Russian equivalents). On arriving at a house, the 
proper form of inquiry to the hall porter wa^ “ Ask 
Mary damrhter of Vladimir if she will receive Frederic 
son ’of James.” In due time the answer came, 

Mary daughter of Vladimir begs Frederic son of 
Junies" to Ro upstairs.” My orni servants always 
ndtlresscd me punctiliously as Feodor ^ akovlcvitch. 
On giviiu’ them an order they would answer in 
Muscovite fashion, “ I hear you, Frederic son of 
James,” the eipiivalent to our prosaic ‘ Very good, 
sir ” but quite pleasantly Biblical in sound. 

Amongst my new friends, as at the Prinecsse 
Chateau’s, no allusions wdiatevcr, direct or indirect, 
were made to internal conditions in Russia. Apart 
from the fact that one of these new' friends was 
himself Minister of the Interior at the time, it would 
not have been safe. In those days the Secret 1 olice, 
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or Xliird Section, as they vvere culled, were very 
floti\ e, find their rumificutions extended everywhere 

One nijrlit at a supper party a certain Countess H ^ 

criticised in very open and most untlattcring terms 
a lady to whom the Emperor Alexander II was 
knoiMi to be de\otcdly attached. Next niorninjj at 
8 a.m. the Countess was aw'alcened bv her terrified 
maid, who told iier that the “ Third Section ” were 
there and demanded instant admittance. Two men 
came into the Countess’s bedroom and informed her 
that their orders were that she was to take the 12.30 
train to Europe that morning. 1 hey w'ould remain 
w’ith her till tJien, and w’ould acconijiany her to the 
frontier. As slic w’ould not be allowed to return 
to Russia for twelve months, they begged her to 
order her maid to pack w’hat was ncccssarv j and 

no one knew' better than Countess B how- useless 

any attempted resistance would be. 

This episode made a great stir at the time. As 
the words complained of had been uttered aiioiit 
3 a.m., the police action had been rernarkablv prompt. 
The informant must have driven straight from the 
supper party to the “ Third Section,” and every one 
in Petrograd had a very distinct idea as to who the 

informant w’as. Is it necessary to add that she w-as 
a lady ? 

Some of my new' friends v'olunteered to propose 
and second me for the Imperial Yacht Club. This 
was not the club that the diplomats usually joined ; 
it w'as a purely Russian club, and, in spite of its 
name, had no connection w'ith yachting. It had 
also the reputation of being extremely exclusive, 
but thanks to my Russian sponsors, I got duly 
elected to it. This w’as, I am sure, the most delight- 
ful club in Europe. It was limited to 150 members of 
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whom only two, l)csi(lcs myself, were foreigners, and 
the most perfect ca 7 nnra(kne existed between the 
members. Tlie atmosplicre of the place was ex- 
cessively friendlv and intimate, and the building 
looked ‘more like a i>rivate house than a club, as 
deceased members Ivad l)e(picatlied to it pictures, a 
line collectictn oi' old engravings, some splendid old 
Beauvais tapestry, ai\d a great deal of Oriental porce- 
lain. Above all, we commanded tbe services of the 
great Arrnand, jirince of French cliefs. Associating 
so much with Russians, it was possible to sec things 
from their points of view. They all had an un- 
clink-ible belief in the absf)lutc invincibility of Russia, 

1- forgotten that in 1880 Russia had 

never yet been defeated in any campaign, except 
partially in the Crimean War of 18a4-56. My friends 
did not hide their convictions that it was Russia’s 
manifest destiny to absorb in time the whole of the 
Asiatic Continent, including India, China, and Turkey. 
Th(‘re were grounds for this article of faith, for in 
1880 Russia's bloodless absorj)tion f)f \ast terri- 
tories in Central Asia had been astounding. It was 
iu>t until the Russo-Japanese War of 1004-1005 that 
the friable clay feet of the Xortiiern Colossus were 
revealed to the outside w'orld, though those with a 
fairly intimate knowledge of the country quite 
realised how’ insecure were the foundations on which 
the stiqiendous structure of modern Russia liad been 

erected. . r 

I am deeidv thankful that the great majority of 

my old friends had passc<l away in the ordinary 
course of nature licforc the Great Catastrophe over- 
whelmed the mighty Empire in which they took 
such tleep pride ; and that they were spared the 
sight and knowledge of the awful orgy of blood. 
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murder, and sjjoliation which followed the ruin of 
the land tiiey loved so well. 

To gra.sp the Kiissinn nientalitv, it must he re- 
membered that they are csseiitiallv Orientals, llussia 
IS not the most JIastern outpost of Western eivilisa- 
tion , it is the most Western outpost of the Hast. 
Russians have all the qualities of the Oriental, his 
fatalism, liis inertness, and, I fear, his innate ten- 
dency to pecuniary corruption. Their fatalism makes 
them accept their destiny blindly. What has been 
ordained from the beginning of things is useless to 
hght against ; it must be accepted. The same inert- 
ness eharaeterises every Eastern nation, and the 
habit of baksheesh ” is ingrained in the Oriental 
blood. If the truth were known, we should probablv 
mid that the real reason why Cain killed .Abel was 
that the latter had refused him a commission on 

or other. The fatalism and lack 
of initiative are not the only Oriental traits in the 
Russian character. In a hundred little wavs they 
show their origin : in their love of uncut 'jewels'- 
m their lack of sense of time (the Ru.ssiati for “ at 
once ” IS “ SI chas,” which means “ this hour ” ; an 

instructive commentary) ; in the reluctance South 
Russians show in introducing strangers to the ladies 
ol their household, the Oriental peeps out every- 
where. Educated Russians never spoke of going to 
Germany, or going to France. They simply said, 
\\e are going to Europe,” thus admitting 'that it 
w-as only in name that they themselves formed part 
o Europe. Peter the Great could order his Bovards 
to abandon their fur-trimmed velvet robes, to sha’ve off 
t eir beards, powder their heads, and array themselves 
in the satins and brocades of Versailles. He could 
not alter the men and women inside the French im- 
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ported finery. He could abandon his old capital, 
matchless manv-pin^aclcd Moscow, vibrant with 
every instinct of Russian nationality ; he could 
create a new pseudo-Western, sham-classieal city 
in the frozen marshes of the Neva ; but even the Auto- 
crat could not change the souls of his people. Easterns 
thev were. Easterns they remained, and that is the 
secret of Russia, they are not Europeans. Peter 
hirnsclf was so fully aware of the racial limitations 
of his countrymen that he imported numbers of 
foreigners to run the country , Oermans as Civil and 
Military administrators ; l)utchmen as builders and 
town-nlanncrs ; and Knglislinien to foster its budding 
commerce. To the latter he granted special privileges, 
and even in my time there was a very large English 
commercial community in Petrograd ; a few of them 
descendants of Peter the Great’s pioneers; the 
majority of them with hereditary business connections 
with Russia. Their special privileges had gradually 
been withdrawn, but the ofTicial name of the English 
Church in Petrograd was still ” British Eactory in St, 
Petersburg,” siirelv a curious title for a place of 
worship. The various Gerinan-Russian families from 
the Baltic Provinces, the Adlerbergs, the Bencken- 
dorffs the Mevendorffs, and the Stackelbergs, had 
served Russia' well. Under their strong guidance 
she became a mighty Power, but when under Alex- 
nnder 111 the reins of government were confided to 
nurelv Russian hands, rapid deterioration set in. 
This ilrcamv nation lacks driving power. In my 
time the vcrvable Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. de 
Giers, was of Swedish origin. His e.xtremely wily 
and astute second in command, Baron Jomini, was 
a Swiss. Modern Russia was largely the creation of 

the foreigner. 
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I SAW fl grCtit dctil, too, of a totally different stra- 
tum of Russian society. Mr. X., tlie'iiead of a larj;e 
exporting house, was of British origin, tiie descendant 
of one of Peter’s commercial pioneers, lie himself, 
like his father and grandfather, had been born iii 
Russia, and though he retained his English speecli, 
he had adopted all the points of \’ie\v of the country 
of his birth. Madame X. came of a family of the 
so-called “ Intelligenzia.” Most of her relatives 
seemed to have undertaken compulsory journeys to 
Siberia, not as prisoners, but fora giventerrn of exile. 
Madame X.’s brother-in-law owned and edited a 
paperof advanced views, which was being continually 
suppressed, and had been the cause of two long trips 
eastward for its editor and proprietor. Neither .Mr. 
nor Madame X. shared their relatives’ extreme views. 
What struck me was that behind the floods of ve- 
hement invective of Madame 0 (the editor’s 

wife) there was never the smallest practical suggestion. 

“You say, Madame 0 I would hazard, “that 

the existing state of things is intolerable. What 
remedy do you suggest ? ” “I am not the Govern- 
ment,” would retort I^Iadame 0 with great 

heat. “ It is for the Government to make suggestions, 

I only denounce an abominable injustice.” “ Quite 

Madame 0 , but how can these conditions be 

improved. What is your programme of reform ? ” 

“ We have nothing to do with reforms. Our mission 
is to destroy utterly. Out of the ruins a better 
state of things must necessarily arise ; as nothing 
could possibly be worse than present conditions.” 
And so we travelled round and round in a circle. 

Air. 0 , when appealed to, would blink through 

his spectacles with his kindly old eyes, and emit a 
torrent of admirable moral aphorisms, which might 
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serve as unimpeachable copy-book headings, but had 
no bearing wliatever on the subject we were discussing. 
Never once amidst these floods of bitter invective 
and cataracts of fierce denunciation did I hear one 
single practical suggestion made or any outline 
traced of a scheme to better existing conditions. 

\Vc must dcslrov,” shouted Madame O , and 
there her ideas stopped. I think the Slavonic bent 
of mind, like the Celtic, is purely destructive, and 
has little or no constructive power in it. This may 
be due to the incr.adicable clement of the child in both 
races. They are “ Peter Pans,” and a child loves 

destruction. . , , , , 

Poor dreamy, emotional, hopelessly unpractical 

Russia ! Madame 0 ’s theories have been put into 

effect now, and we all know how appalling the result 

lifts l)ccn* 

These conversations were always carried on in 
Krench for greater safety in order that the servants 

might not overhear, but when Mr, and Madame 0 

found difficulties in expressing themselves in that 
language, they both broke into torrents of rapid 
l?iissian to iioor Madame X.’s unconcealed terror. 
The danger ''as a real one, for the O ’s were well 

known in j>ohcc circles as revolutionists, and it must 
have gone hard with the X.’s had their servants re- 
ported to the police the violent opinions that had been 

expressed in their house. 

Many of the Diplomatic Body were in the habit 

of attending the midnight Mass at St. Isaac s on 
Easter Day, on account of the wonderfully impres- 
sive charaker of the service. We were always re- 
quested to come in full uniform, ^^dth decorations ; 
and we stood inside the rails of the ikonostas, behind 
the choir. The time to arrive was about 11.30 p.m., 
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when the great church, packed to its doors In- a vast 
throng, was wrapped in almost total darkness. 
Though conscious of the j)rcsence of this dense mass 
of humanity, one fell it rather than saw it. Under 
the dome stood a catafalcpie l)earing a gilt collin. 
This open cofTm contained a strip of silk, On whicli 
was painted an enigy of the dead Christ, for it will 
be remembered that no carv^od or gra\’cn image is 
allowed in a chureli of the Eastern rite. There^was 
an arrangement by which a species of blind could 
be drawn over the painted figure, thus concealing 
it. As the eye grew accustomed to the shadows, 
tens ol thousands of unlighted candles, outlining the 
arciies, cornices, and other architectural features 
of the cathedral, ^\c^e just visiljle. These candles 
each had their wick touched witli kerosene and then 
surrounded with a thread of gun-cotton, which ran 
continuously from candle to candle right r<umd the 
building. When the hanging end of the thread of 
gun-cotton w'as lighted, the flame ran swiftly round 
the church, kindling each candle in turn j a very 
fascinating sight. At half-past eleven, the onlv light 
W'as from the candles surrounding the bier, wdicrc 
black-robed priests were chanting the mournful 
Russian Office for the Dead. At about twenty min- 
utes to tw'clve the blind was drawn over the dead 
Christ, and tlie priests, feigning surprise, advanced 
to the rails of the ikonostas, and announced to an 
Archimandrite that the coffin w'as empty. The Archi- 
mandrite ordered them to search round the church, and 
the priests perambulated the church with gilt lanterns, 
during which time the catafalque, bier, and its acces- 
sories w'ere all removed. The priests announced 
to the Archimandrite that their search had been un- 
successful, whereupon lie ordered them to make a 
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furtlicr scarcli outside the church. They went out, 
n,.d so timed tlieir return as to arrive before the ikon- 
ostas at tliree minutes ticfore midnight. They again 
rpoorted tliat they had been unsuccessful ; when, as 
the lirst stroke df midnight pealed from the great 
clock the Metropolitan of Petrograd announced in a 
loud voice " Christ is risen ! ” At an electric signal 
(riven from the cathedral, the great guns of the 
fortress boomed out in a salute of one hundred and 
one guns • the gun-cotton was touched off, and the 
swift (lash kindled tlie tens of thousands of candles 
riinniiKT round the building ; the enormous congre- 
.ration Tit the tapers they carried ; the “ Royal doors ” 
of tlie ikonostas were thrown open, and the clergy ap- 
peared in their festival vestments of cloth of gold, 
as'the choir burst into the beautiful Russian Easter 
anthem, and so the Easter .Mass began. Nothing 
more poignantly dramatic, more magnificently im- 
iiressivc, could possibly be imagined than this almost 
instantaneous change from intense gloom to blazing 
lieht • from the plaintive dirges of the Funeral 
Service to the jubilant strains of the Easter Mass; 
from the darkness of tlie tomb to the glories of the 
Resurrect ion. I never tired of witnessing this splendid 

piece of svnibolism. , 

It soiimis almost irreverent to talk of comical 

incidents in connection with so solemn an occasion, 
but tliere are two little episodes I must mention. 
.About 1880 the lirst tentative efforts were made by 
Franee to establish a Franco-Russian alliance. Ideas 
on the subject were very nebulous at first, but slowly 
they began to crystallise into concrete shape. A new 
French ^Ambassador was appointed to Petrograd in 
the hope of fanning the faint spark into further 
life. He, wishing to show his sympathy for the 
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nation amie^ attended the Easter Mass at St, Isaac\s, 
but unfortunately he was (juite unversed in the 
ritual of the Orthodox Churcli. In everv ikonostas 
there arc two ikons on eitlier side of tiie Itoval 
doors ’’ ; the Saviour on one side, the Madonna and 
Cliild on the other. The new Ambassador was stand- 
ing in front of the ikon of tlie Saviour, and in tlie course 
of the Mass the Metropolitan came out, and made 
the three prescribed low bows before the ikon, pre- 
vious to censing it. Tiie Ambassador, taking tJiis 
as a personal compliment to France, as represented in 
his o\Mi person, acknowledged the attention with 
three equally low bows, laying his liand on his heart 
and ejaculating with all the innate politeness of his 
nation, “ Monsieur ! Monsieur I Monsieur ! ” This 
little incident caused much amusement, as did a 
newly-arrived German diplomat, who when greeted 
bv a Russian friend with the customary Easter salu- 


tation of “ Christ is risen I ” (“ Kristos voskress ! ”) 
wished to respond, but, being ignorant of the tradi- 
tional answer, “ He is verily risen,” merely made a 

' w 


low bow and said “ Ich auch,” which may be vulgarly 
Englished into “ The same here.” 


The uniyersal Easter suppers at the conclusion 
of the Mass play an important part in Russian life, 
for they mean the breaking of the long and rigorous 
Lenten fast of the Eastern Church, during which 
all meat, butter, milk and eggs are prohibited. The 
peasants adhere rigidly to these rules, so the Easter 
supper assumes great importance in their eyes. 
The ingredients of this supper are invariable for 
high and low, for rich and poor — cold ham, hard- 
boiled eggs dyed red, a sort of light cake akin to the 
French brioche, and a sour cream-cheese shaped into 
a pyramid and decorated wdth little crosses of dried 
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currants. T think that this cake and cream-cheese 
(known as “ Paskva ”) are prepared only at Easter- 
tiiuc. Even at the Yacht Club during Holy Week, 
meat, butter, milk and eggs were prohibited, and 
still Arrnaml, our incomparable French chef, managed 
to j)ro(luec plats of the most succulent description. 
Loud ])raiscs were lavished upon his skill in preparing 
such excellent dishes out ()f oil, fish, flour and vege- 
tables, the only materials allowed him. I met 
.Armand in the |)assage one day and asked him how he 
managed to do it. Looking round to see that no 
Itussians could overhear, Armand replied with a 
wink. Voyez-vous Monsieur, le V)on Dicu ne regarde 
pas d’aussi pres.” Of course he had gone on using 
cream, Initter and eggs, just as usual, but as the 
members of the Club did not know' this, and thought 
that they w'crc strictly obeying the rules of their 
Church, I imagine that no blame could attach to 

them. 

On Easter Eve the two-mile-long Nevsky Per- 
spective was lined with humble folks standing by 
white napkins on which the materials for their Easter 
supper were arranged. On every napkin glimmered 
a lighted taper, and the long line of these twinkling 
lights produced a very charming effect, as of myriads 
of glow-worms. Priests would pass swiftly down 
the line, each attended by an acolyte carrying a pail 
of holy water. The priest w'ould mutter a rapid 
blessing, sprinkle the food and its owner with holy 
water, '^pocket an infinitesimally small fee, and pass 
on again. 

A friend of mine was once dowm in the fruit-growing 
districts of the Crimea. Passing through one of the 
villages of that pleasing peninsula, he found it decor- 
ated in honour of a religious festival. The village 
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priest was "oiiig to hless tiie first-fruits of tlie orchards. 
The peasants stood in a row down tlie village street, 
each one with the first crop of his orcliard arranged 
on a clean napkin before liim. The red -bearded 
priest, (juite a young man, passed dt>wn the street, 
sprinkling fruit and grower alike witii holy water, 
and repeating a blessing to each one. The young 
priest approached, and iny friend could hear (|uite 

plainly the xeords of his blessing. \o r it was 

quite inipt)ssible ! It was incredible ! and yet he 


could not doubt the evidence of his own ears ! 



young priest was speaking in good Scots, and tlie 
words of tiic blessing he bcstt)wed on each parishioner 
were, “ Here, man 1 tak’ it. If it docs ye nac guid, 
it canna ptjssiblv dae ve anv hairm.” The men 
addressed, probably taking this for a quotation from 
Scrijiture in some unknown tongue, bowed reverently 
as the words were pronounced over tlicm. That a 
Russian village priest in a remote district of the 
Crimea should talk broad Scots was a sufficicntlv 


unusual circumstance to cause mv friend to make 


some further inquiries. It then appeared that when 
the Government dockyard at Sebastopol was reopened, 
several Scottish foremen from the Clyde shipbuilding 
yards were imported to supervise the Russian work- 
men. Amongst others came a Glasgow foreman with 
his wife and a son who was destined for the ministry 
of the Free Church of Scotland. Once arrived in 


Russia, they found that facilities for training a youth 
for the Presbyterian ministry were somewhat lackino 
in Sebastopol. Sooner than sacrifice their dearest 
wish, the parents, ^\^th commendable broadminded- 
ness, decided that their offspring should enter the 
Russian Church. He was accordingly sent to a semin- 
ary and in due course was ordained a priest and 

i 
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appointed to a parish, bnt he apparently still retained 
ids Seottisli speech and his cliaractcristieally Scottish 
independence of view. 

After a year in Petrofrrad 1 used to attempt to 
analyse to myself the eomnlex Uussian character. 

“ tVe are a ‘ jelly- folk,’ ” liad said one of my friends 
to me. The Kussian term was Kiselnui narod,” 
and I think there is truth in that. They are an 
invertcl)ratc folk. I cannot help thinking tliat Peter 
the tircat was one of the worst enemies of his own 
country. Instead of allowing Russia to deyelop 
naturalK' on lines suited to the racial instincts of her 

-i- 

people, he attempted to run the whole country into 
a West European mould, and to superimpose upon it 
a veneer imported fnun the France of I_x)uis Quatorze. 
With the very few this co\dd perhaps succeed, with 
the many it was a foregone failure. He tried in one 
short lifetime to do what it had taken other countries 
centuries to accomplish. He built a vast and impos- 
ing edifice on shifting sand, without any foundations. 
It might stand for a time ; its ultimate doom was 
certain. 

From the windows of our Flmbassy we looked upon 
tlie broad expanse of the swift running Neva. Wiien 
fast bound in the grip of winter, sledge-roads were 
made across the ice, bordered with lamp-posts and 
marked out with sawn -off fir trees. Little wooden 
taverns and tea-houses were built on the river, and as 
soon as the ice was of sufheient thickness the tramcar 
lines were laid across it. A colony of Laps came 
yearly and encamped on the river with their reindeer, 
for the temjicrature of Petrograd rarely falling more 
than ten degrees below zero, it was looked upon as 
a genial winter climate for invalids from Lapland. 
A stranger from another planet migJit have imagined 
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that these buildings were permanent, that the tir 
trees were really growing, and that all tlie life on the 
frozen river would last indelinitely. Every one knew, 
though, with absolute certainty that by the ini<ldle 
of April t lie ice would break up, and that these little 
houses, if not removed in time, would b(* carri<*d awa\' 
and engulfed in the liberated stream. Hy May the 
river would be running again as freely as though these 
temporary edifices had never been built on it. 

I tliink these houses built on the ice were verv 
typical of tlie Russian Empire, 
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The Winder Pftlfire — Its interior — Alexander IT — A Rnssian Court 

Infill The " Hals <iea Palrniera ” — The Empress — The blessing 

of the Nova — Some cviriositioa of the W inter Palace — The great 
Orloff diamond — My friend the Lady-in-Waiting — Sugared 
Compensations — The attempt on the Emperor’s life of 1880 — 
Some unoxpocte<l (ukIs in the Palace — A moat hilarious funeral 

Sporting ex[>editions — Night drives through the forest in mid- 

n^iiiter Wolves — Atypical Kusainn village — A peasant’s house 

“ L)eaf and dumb people ” — The inquisitive peasant youth 

—Curiosity about strangers — An embarrassing situation — A 
still more awkward one — Food difficulties— A bear hunt — 
Mv first boar — Alcoholic consequences — My liking for the 
Russian |>ctusant^ — The beneficent india-rubber Ikon — Two 
furious sporting incidents — Village habits — The groat gulf 
fixed between Russian nobility and peasajits. 

T he wi ntcr Palace drags its lengthy, uninter- 
esting? facade for some five hundred feet along 
the quays of the Neva. It presents a mere wearisome 
iteration of the same architectural features repeated 
again and again, and any effect it might produce 
is marred by the hideous shade of that crude red, 
called by the Russians “ raspberry colour,” with 
which it is daubed, and for wiiich they have so mis- 
placed an affection. 

Tlie interior of the Wi ntcr Palace w’as burned out 
in 1837, and only a few of tlie original State rooms 
sur\ive. These surviving rooms are the only ones 
of any artistic interest, as the other innumerable and 
stupendous halls w'cre all reconstructed during the 
” ipoque de mauvais gout"" and bear ample ^vitness 
to that fact in every detail of their ornamentation. 
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Tile Ambassadors’ staircase, part of the original 
building, is very dignified and irnjiosing with its 
groups of statuary, painted ceiling, aiui lavish decora- 
tion, as is Peter the Great’s Throne room, with jasper 
columns, and walls liung with red velvet worked in 
gold with great Russian two-headed eagles. .All the 
tables, chairs, and chandeliers in tliis room \\’erc of 


solid silver. 

St. George’s Hall, another of the old rooms, I 
thought splendid, with its pure white marble walls 
and columns and rich adornments of gilt bronze, 
and there was also an agreeably barbaric hall with 
entirely gilt columns, many banners, and gigantic 
effigies of ancient Russian warriors. All these rooms 


were full of collections of the gold and silver-gilt 
trays on which the symbolical " breatl and salt ” had 
been offered to different Emperors in the various 
towns of their dominions. 

The fifty or so other modern rooms were only 
remarkable for their immense size, for the decorations 
were commonplace and in indifferent taste. The 
Nicholas Hall, for instance, was 200 feet long and 65 
feet wide, and the so-called “ Golden Hall ” posi- 
tively dazzled one with its acre or so of gilding. It 
would have been a happy idea for the Empemr to 
assemble all the leading financiers of Europe to dine 
together in the “ Golden Hall.” The sight of so 
much of the metal which they had spent their whole 
lives in amassing would have gratified the financiers, 

and would probably have stimulated them to fresh 
exertions. 

The Emperor Alexander II always received the 
diplomats in Peter the Great’s Throne room, seated 
on Peter’s tlirone. He was a wonderfully handsome 
man even in his old age, with a most commanding 
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manner, ami an air of freezing hauteur. When 
adtlrcssing junior members of the Diplomatic Body 
there was something in his voice and a look in his eye 
reminiscent of the Great Mogul addressing an earth- 
worm. 

I have only seen three Sovereigns who looked their 
parts (]uite unmistakably : Alexander II of Russia, 
William I of Germany, and Queen Victoria. In 
Queen Victoria’s ease it was the more remarkable, as 
she was very short. Yet this little old lady, in her 
plain dress, had the most inimitable dignity, and no 
one could have mistaken her for anything but a 
Queen. I remember Queen Victoria attending a 
concert at the Albert Hall in 1887, two months before 
the Jubilee celebrations. The vast building was 
packed to the roof, and the Queen received a tremen- 
dous ovation. No one who saw it can ever forget 
how the little old lady advanced to the front of her 
box and made two very low sweeping curtsies to the 
right and to the left of her with incomparable dignity 
and grace, as she smiled through her tears on the 
audience in acknowledgment of the thunders of 
applause that greeted her. Queen Victoria was 
always moved to tears when she received an unusually 
cordial ovation from her people, for they loved her, 
and she lov'ed them. 

The scale of everything in the Winter Palace was 
so vast that it is di hi cult to compare the Court enter- 
tainments there with those elsewhere. 

Certainly the Russian ladies looked w'ell in their 
uniform costumes. The cut, shape, and style of 
these dresses nev^er varied, be the fashions what they 
might. The dress, once made, lasted the owner for 
her lifetime, though with advancing years it might 
possibly require to be readjusted to an expanding figure. 
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They were enormously expensive to start with— an v- 
thintr from £300 to £l,200. There was a eorr.plete 
under-dress of white satin, iieavily embroidered. 
0\ er tliis was worn a velvet dress lavishlv trimmed 
with dark fur. This velvet dress mi^dit be of dull 
red, dark blue, ^reen, or brown, aceordiii" to the 
taste of the wearer. It had to have a Ion" train 
embroidered with j?old or silver tiowers, or both 
mixed, as the owner’s fanev dictated. On the head 
was worn the “ Kakoshnik;” the traditional Kussian 
Iiead-dress, in the form of a crescent. In the case 
of married women the “ Kakoshnik ” might be of 
diamonds, or any gems they fancied, or could compeass * 
for girls the “ Kakoshnik ” must he of white ^ilk: 
Girls, too, had to wear white, without the velvet over- 
dress. The usual fault of Russian faces is their 
undue breadth across the cheek-bones, and the white 
Kakoshnik ” worn by the unmarried girls seemed 
to me to emphasise this defect, whereas a blazing 
semicircle of diamonds made a most becoming setting 
for an older face, although at times, as in other cases, 
the setting might be more ornamental than the object 
it enshrined. Though the Russian uniforms were 
mostly copied from German models, the national lack 
of attention to detail was probably to blame for the 

lack of effect they produced when compared with 
their Prussian originals. 

There was always something a little slovenly in 
the way in which the Russian uniforms wore worn, 
though an exception must be made in the case of 
the resplendent “ Chevaliers Gardes,” and of the 
Gardes a Cheval.” The uniform of these two crack 
cavalry regiments was closely copied from that of 
the Prussian “ Gardes du Corps ” and u-as akin to 
that of our own Life Guards and Royal Horse Guards ; 
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the siinic leather breeches and lonf? jack-boots, and tlie 
same cuirasses ; the t\inics, tliough, were white, 
instead of the scarlet or blue of their English proto- 
ty]ics. Tlie “ Ciicvaliers (iardcs ” had silvered cuir- 
asses and helmets surmounted with the Russian eagle, 
wher(‘as tlaise of the “ Gardes i\ Cheval were gilt. 
As we know, “ all that glitt(TS is not gold,” and in 
spite of their gilding the ” (iardcs ^ Cheval ” were 
consider(‘d very inferior socially to their rivals. The 
Km}>eror’s li creel y-moust ached Circassian body-guard 
struck an agreeably exotic note with their grass- 
green trousers and long blue kaftans, covered ^^^th 
rows of IVrsian cartridge-holders in niello of black and 
silver. Others (tf the Circassians wore coats of chain 
mail over their kaftans, and these kaftans were always 
sleeveless, siiowing the bright green, red, or blue 
silk sliirt -sleeves of their wearers. Another pleasant 
l)arbarie touch. 

To my mind, the smartest uniforms were those of 
the Cossack {tfTicers ; baggy green knickerbockers 
thrust into high boots, a hooked-and-eyed green 
tunic without a single button or a scrap of gold lace 
on it, and a plain white silk belt. No one could 
C()mi)lain of a lack of colour at a Petrograd Palace 
ball. The Russian civil and Court uniforms were 
ingen iouslv hideous with their wliite trousers and 
long frock-coats covered with broad transverse bars 
of gold lace. The wearers of these ugly garments 
always looked to me like walking embodiments of 
what are known in commercial circles as ” gilt-edged 
securities.” As at Rcrlin, there were hosts of pages 
at these entertainments. These lads were all attired 
like miniature ” Chevaliers Gardes,” in leather 
breeches and jack-boots, and wore gold-laced green 
tunics ; a singularly unpractical dress, I should have 
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thought, for a growing boy, though tlie boys were 
probably fitted to the dresses, instead of the dresses 
to tlie lx)ys. All Russians of a certain social position 

ere expected to send their sons to be educated at 
the School for Imperial Pages,’* which was housed 
in an immense and ornate building and counted four 
hundred pupils. Wise parents mistrusted the educa- 
tion “ aux Pages ” for their sons, knowing that, how- 
ever little else they miglit learn tlicre, they would l>e 
certain to accpiire habits of gross extravagance ; the 
prominence, too, into which those bovs were thrust 

at Court functions tended to make them undulv pre- 
cocious. ' ^ 

The smaller Court balls were known as “ Lcs Hals 
des Palmicrs.” On these occasions, a hundred large 
palm trees, specially grown for the purpose at Tsarskoe 
Selo, were brouglit from there by road in huge vans. 
Round the palm in its tub supper-tables were built, 
each one accornrnodating fifteen people. It was rcallv 
an extraordinarily pretty sight seeing these rows of 
broad-fronded palms down the great Nicholas Hall 
and the knowledge that a few feet awav there was 
an outside temperature of 5° below zero added 
piquancy to the sight of these exiles from the tropics 
waving their green plumes so far away in the frozen 
North. At the ” Bals des Palmiers ” it was Alexander 
II s custom to make the round of the tables as soon 
as his guests were seated. The Emperor would oo 
up to a table, the occupants of which of course all 
rose at his approach, say a few words to one or two 
of them, and then cat either a small piece of bread 
or a little fruit, and just put his lips to a glass of 
champagne, in order that his guests might say that 

he had eaten and drank with them. A delicate and 
graceful attention ! 
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As electric light had not then been introduced 

into the palace, the entire building was lighted with 
wax candles. I cannot remember the number I was 
told were required on these occasions, but I think 
it was over one liundrcd thousand. The candles 
were all lighted with a thread of gun-cotton, as in 
St. Isaac’s Cathedral. 

The Kmpress appeared but very rarely. It was 
a matter of common knowledge that she was suffering 
from an incurable disease. All the roorris in which 
slie lived were artificially impregnated with oxygen, 
continuously released from cylinders in which the 
(^as had been compressed. This, though it relieved 
The lungs of the sufferer, proved very trying to the 
Empress’s ladies-in-waiting, as this artificial atmo- 
si^here with its excess of oxygen after an hour or so 
(Tavc them all violent headaches and attacks of giddi- 

tT' 

ness. . ■ 

In spite of the characteristic Russian carelessness 

about details, these Petrograd Palace entertainments 
provided a splendid glittering pageant to the eye, 
for the stage was so vast and the number of performers 
so great. There was not the same blaze of diamonds 
as in London, but I should say that the individual 
jewels were far finer. A stone must be very perfect 
to satisfy the critical Russian eye, and, true to their 
Orientaf blood, the ladies preferred unfaceted rubies* 
sapphires, and emeralds. Occasional Emirs from 
Central Asia served, as do the Indian princes at 
Puckingham Palace, as a reminder that Russia’s 
responsibilities, like those of Great Britain, did not 
cease with her European frontiers. 

Once a year the diplomats had much the best of 
tlie situation. This was at the blessing of the waters 
of the Neva — “ the Jordan,” as Russians call it— on 
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y . Itl st \ Ic^ or January 18 , accord in " to our 
rcckoniiij^. \\c saw the ccreinonv^ tlirouf^li tfic 
double-windows of the jrreat stearn-hcatcd Xicliolas 
Hall, whereas the Emperor and all the Grand Dukes 
had to stand bareheaded in the snow outside. A 
great hole was cut in the ice of the Xeva, with a 
temporary chapel erected over it. At the conclusion 
of the religious service, the Metropolitan of Petrograd 
solemnly blessed the waters of the river, and dipped 
a great golden cross into them. 

A cordon of soldiers had to guard the opening 
in tlie ice until it froze over again, in order to pre- 
vent fanatical peasants from bathing in the newlv- 

consecrated waters. Many had lost their lives in 
this way. 

A friend of mine, the Director of the Hermitage 
Gallery, offered to take me all over the Winter Palace, 
and the visit occupied nearly an entire dav. Tiie 
maze of rooms was so endless that the mind got a 
little bewildered and surfeited with the sight of so 
many splendours. A detail that amused me was a 
small library on the second floor, opening on to an 
avenue of lime trees. One of the Empresses had 
chosen for her private library this room on the second 
floor, looking into a courtyard. She had selected 
it on account of its quiet, but expressed a wish to have 
an avenue of trees, under which to walk in the intervals 
of her studies. The room being on tlie second floor, 
and looking into a yard, the wish appeared to be 
difficult to execute, but in those days the word “ im- 
possible ” did not exist for an Empress of Russia. 
The entire courtyard was filled in ^\^th earth, and 
full-grown lime trees transplanted there. When I 
saw this aerial grove eighty years afterwards, there 
was quite a respectable avenue of limes on the second 
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floor of the buildinfr, with a fi^ravcl walk bordered by 
prass-|)lots l>ciicath tliciii. Anotiicr Kropress wished 
to have a ])lace to walk in diirinjr the winter months, 
so a very ingenious hanging wnntcr-garden was 
eontrived'for her, following all the exterior angles of 
the building. It was iu)t in the least like an ordinary 
emiservatory, but really did recall an outdoor garden. 
TIutc were gravel waiks, and lawns of lycopodium 
sinudating grass; there were growing orange trees, 
and (piite large j>ahns. For some reason the creepers 
(HI the walls of tliis pseudo -garden were all artificial, 
beiiuT verv cleverlv' made out ot painted sheet- 

h' * 

iron. 

1 had an opj>ort unity later of seeing the entire 
Winter Palace collection of silver plate, and all the 
I'rowni jewels, when they were arranged for the 
inspection of the late Duke of Edinburgh, who was 
good enough to invite me to come. There were 
enormous (quantities of plate, of Itussian, French, 
and English make, sufficient to stock every silver- 
smith’s shop in London. Some of the English plate 
was of William and Mary’s and Queen Anne’s date, 
and there were some fine early Georgian pieces. They 
would, I confess, have appeared to greater advantage 
had they conveyed the idea that they had been occa- 
sionallv' cleaned. As it was, they looked like dull 
pewter that had been neglected for twenty years. 
Of the jewels, the only things I remember were a 
superb corsage ” of diamonds and aipiamarines 
not the pale green stones we associate with the name, 
but immense stones of that bright blue tint, so highly 
prized in Itussia — and especially the great Orloff 
diamond. The ** corsage ” was big enough to make a 
very am])lc cuirass for the most stalwart of lifeguards- 
mcn. and the Orloff diamond formed the head of the 
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Russian Imperial sceptre. The history of the Orloff, 
or Lazareff, diamond is <juite interesting. Though 
by no means tlic largest, it is considered the most 
perfect diamond in tlic world, albeit it has a slij^dit tlaw 
in it. Originally stolen from Iixlia, it came into 
the hands of an Armenian called Lazareff in some 
unknown manner about a.d. 1750 . Lazareff, so the 
story goes, devised a novel hiding-place for the great 
stone. Making a deep incision inttj tlic calf of his 
leg, he placed tlie diamond in the cavitv, and lay in 
bed for three months till the wound w'as com[)letelv 
healed over. He then started for Amsterdam, and 
tliough stripped and searched several times during 
his journey, tor he was strongly suspected of having 
the stone concealed alxjut his person, its hiding-place 
was never discovered. At Amsterdam Lazareff had 
the wound reopened by a surge<3n, and the diamon<l 
extracted. He then sold it to Count Orloff for 
450,000 roubles, or roughly £ 45 . 000 , and Orloff in 
his turn made a present of the great stone to Catlicrine 
the Oreat. The diamond is set under a jewelled 
Russian eagle at the extremity of the scej)tre, wiiere 
it probably shows to ^eater advantage than it did 
when concealed for six months in the calf of an 
Armenian’s leg. 

The accommodation provided for the suites of the 
Imperial family is hardly on a par with the magnifi- 
cence of the rest of the palace. The Duchess of 
Edinburgh, daugliter of Alexander II, made a yearly 
\nsit to Petrograd, as long as her mother the Ernpress 
was aliv'e. As the Duchess’s lady-in-waiting hap- 
pened to be one of my oldest friends, during her stay 
I was at the palace at least three days a week, and I 
retain vivnd recollections of the dreary, bare, white- 
washed vault assigned to her as a sitting-room. The 
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nnlv rcdccniine feature of this room was a five-storied 
class tea V paeke.l with so.ne fifty varieties of the 
most delieious bor>-bon.i the mind of man could con- 
ceive These were all fresh-baked every day by the 
palace coidcctioncr, and the tray was renewed every 
morniim There were some sixty of these trays 
prcpar«i dailv, and their arransenicnt was always 
absolutelv identical, precisely the same number of 
caramels and fondants being placed on each shelf of 
the tr^iv I'jVcrv ouc knew that the palace confcctionei 
owned a fashionable sweet-shop on the Nevsky, where 
he traded under a French name, and I imagine t at 
his shoi> was entirely stocked from the remains of the 

palace trays. i. i « 

In the spring of 1880 an attempt was made on 

Alexander IFs life bv a bomb which completely 

wrecked the white marble private dining-room. The 

Emperor’s dinner hour was 7, and the bomb was 

timed to explode at 7.20 p.m. The Emperor hap- 

nened at the time to be overwhelmed with ''vork, and 

at the last moment he postponed dinner mitil 7.30. 

The bomb exploded at the minute it had been timed 

for killing many of the servants. My poor friend 

thJ ladv-in-waiting was passing along the corridor 

as the explosion occurred. She fell unhurt amongst 

the wreckage, but the shock and the sight of the 

horribly mangled bodies of the servants were too 

much for her. She never recovered from their effects, 

and died in England within a year. After this crime, 

the Winter Palace was thoroughly searched from 

cellars to attics, and some curious discoveries were 

Some of the countless moujiks employed m the 
palace had vast unauthorised colonies of tlieir rela- 
tives living with them on the top floor of the building. 
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In one bedroom a full-prown cow was found, j)lM(;idIy 
clicwin^ the cud. One of tlie moujiks had srnuj^f^led it 
in as a new-born calf, had brou^dit it iij) by hand, and 
afterwards fed it on hay j>url(jined from the stal)les. 
Though it may have kept his family well provided 
with milk, stabling a cow in a bedroom unprovided 
with proj)cr drainage, on tlic t(tp lloor of a building, 
is not a j)roceeding to be undidy cnc{)uraged ; nor 
does it tend to add to tlic sanitarv amenities of a 
palace. 

Russians were fond of calling the Nevsky “ the 
street of toleration,” for within a third of a mile of its 
length a Dutch Calvinist, a German Lutheran, a 
Roman Catholic, and an Armenian church rise almost 
side bv side. “ Nevskv ” is, of course, onlv the 
adjective of ”Neva,” and the street is termed “ Per- 
spective ” in French and ” Prospect ” in Russian, 
indeed Nevsky Prospect merely means ” Neva Road.” 
Close to the Armenian church lived M, Delyanoff, who 

was the Minister of Education in those days. Roth 

* 

M- and Madame Delyanoff were exceedingly hospit- 
able and kind to the Diplomatic Body, so, when M. 
Delyanoff died, most of the diplomats attended his 
funeral, appearing, according to Russian custom, in 
full uniform. The Delyanoffs being Armenians, the 
funeral took place in the Armenian church, and none 
of us had had any previous experience of the extra- 
ordinary noises which pass for singing amongst Ar- 
menians. When six individuals appeared and began 
bleating like sheep, and followed this by an excellent 
imitation of hungry wolves howling, it was too much 
for us. We hastily composed our features into the 
decorum the occasion demanded, amid furtive little 
snorts of semi-suppressed laughter. After three grey- 
bearded priests had stepped from behind the ikonostas, 
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and, piitting their chins up in the air, proceeded to 
vclp tofrether in unison, exactly like dogs baying tlie 
inoon, the entire Corps Diplomatique broke down 
utterlV. Never have 1 seen men laugh so unrestrain- 
edly. ’ As we had each been given a large lighted 
candle, the movements of our swaying bodies were 
communicatetl to the tapers, and showers of melted 
wax began Hying in all directions. I had prudently 
placed mvserf against a pillar, so as to have no one 
behind ine, but each time the three greybeards 
recommenced their comical howling, I must have 
scattered i)erfect Niagaras of wax on to the em- 
broidered coat-tails and extensive back of the Swedish 
Minister in front of me. 1 should think that I must 
have expended the combined labours of several hives 
of bees on his garments, congratulating myself the 
wliile that that genial personage, not being a peacock, 
did not enjoy the advantage of having eyes in his 
tail. The Swedish Minister, M. Du^, his massive 
frame (]uivcring with laughter, was meanwhile engaged 
in performing a like kindly oilicc on to the back of his 
Roumanian Colleague, Prince Ghika, who in his turn 
was anointing the uniform of M. van der Hooven, 
the Netherlands Minister. Providentially, the Dely- 
anoff family were all grouped together before the 
altar, and the farmyard imitations of the Armenian 
choir so effectually drowned our unseemly merriment 
that any faint echoes which reached the family were 
ascribed bv them to our very natural emotions 
in the circumstances. I heard, indeed, afterwards 
that the family were much touched by our attend- 
ance and by our sympathetic behaviour, but never, 
before or since, have I attended so hilarious a 

funeral. 

Lord Dufferin, in common with most of the mem- 
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hers of the Embassy, was filled with an intense desire 
to kill a hear. These animals, of course, hibernate, 
and certain peasants made a refjular livelihood by 
discovering liears’ lairs {the liussian term, a corrup- 
tion from the German, is “ hear-loge ”) and then 
coming to Petrograd and selling the beast at so mueh 
per pood ” of forty Hussian jxmnds. The finder 
undertook to provide sledges and beaters for the 
sum agreed upon, but nothing was to be paid unless 
a shot at the bear was obtained. These expeditions 
involved a considerable amount of discomfort. Tliere 
was invariably a long drive of from forty to eighty 
miles to be made in rough country sledges from the 
nearest a\ailable railway station; the acctminuKla- 
tion in a peasant’s house would consist of the bare 
floor ^\ith some bay laid on it, and everv scraj) of food, 
including bread, butter, tea and sugar, would liave 
to be carried from Petrograd, as European stomachs 
could not assimilate the sour, wet heavy black bread 
the peasants cat, and their brick-tea, which contained 
bullocks blood, was undrinkable to those unaccus- 
tomed to it. It usually fell to my lot, as I spoke the 
language, to go on ahead to the particular village to 
which w’e were bound, and there to make the*^bcst 
arrangements possible for Lord and Lady Dufferin’s 
comfort. instructions were alw'av's to endeavour 
to get a room in the latest house built, as this w'as 
likely to be less infested w'ith vermin than the others. 
After a four or five hours’ run from Petrograd by train, 
one w'ould find the vendor of the bear waiting at the 
station w'ith a country sledge. These sledges were 
merely a few poles tied together, mounted on iron- 
shod wooden runners, and filled with hay. The 
sledges were so long that it w-as possible to lie at full 
length in them. The rifles, baggage, and food being 
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packed under the hay, one lay doA\ai at full length, 
clad in long felt boots and heavy furs, an air-cushion 
under one’s head, and a Persian “ bashilik,” or hood 
of line camel’s hair, drawn over it to prevent ears or 
!K>sc from l)cing frost-bitten. T\ickcd into a thick 
fur rug, one composed oneself for an all-night drive 
through the endless forests. The two drivers sat on 
a plank in front, and one or other of them was con- 
tinually droj)ping off to sleep, and tumbling back- 
wards on to tlic occupant of the sledge. It was not a 
very comfortable experience, and sleep was very fickle 
to woo. In the first place, the sledge-tracks through 
the forest were very rough indeed, and the jolting was 
incessant ; in the second place, should the actual 
driver go to sleep as well as his relieving colleague, 
the sledge would bump against the tree-trunks and 
overturn, and baggage, rilles, and occupants would 
all find themselves struggling in the deep snow. I 
alwavs tied mv baggage together \\ith strings, so as 
to avoid losing anything in these upsets, but even 
then it took a considerable time retrieving the impedi- 
menta from the dec]) snowdrifts. 

It always gave me jdeasure watching the black 
ccmieal points of the fir trees outlined against the pale 
burnishcil steel of the sky, and in the intense cold the 
stars blazed like diamonds out of the clear grey vault 
above. The biting cold burnt like a hot iron against 
the checks, until prudence, and a regard for the 
preservat it)n of one’s cars, dictated the j>ulling of the 
'' bashilik ” over one’s face again. The intense still- 
ness, and the absolute silence, for there are no sleigh- 
bells in Xorthern Russia, except in the imagination 
of novelists, had some subtle attraction for me. The 
silence was occasionally" — very occasionally only- 
broken bv an ominous, long-drawn howl ; then a 
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spectral swift -trotting outline ^\'ouI(l appear, k(‘et)inf» 
pace easily with the sledjre. but half-liiddei/aruongst 
the tree-trunks. In that case the smooth-bore gun 
and the buck-shot cartridges were (juiekly disinteircd 

^ y ' tl r 1 ver urgctl his horses into a 

furious galloj). There was lu) need to use tlie whip ; 
the horses knew. Every one would give a sigli of 
relief as the silent grey swift-moving spectral irgure, 
with its fox-like lope, vanished after a shot or two 
had been tired at it. The drivers would take off their 
caps and cross themselves, muttering “ Tiianks be 
to God I Oh I those cursed wolves ! ” and the horses 
slowed down of their owm accord into an easy amble. 
There were compensations for a sleepless night in 
the beauty of the pictures in strong l)lack and^white, 
or in shadowy half-tones of grey wliich the endless 
forest displayed at every turn. When the earth is 
wTapped in its snow-mantle, it is never dark, and tiie 
gleams of light from the white carpet down the long- 
drawm aisles of the dark firs were like the pillared 
shadows of a great cathedral when the dusk is fill- 

ing it with mystery and a vague sense of immense 
size. 

Ail villages that I have seen in Northern Russia 
arealike, and when you have seen one peasant’s house 
you have seen all. 

The village consists of one long street, and in the 
winter the kindly snow covers much of its unspeak- 
able untidiness. The isbas,” or wooden houses, 
are all of the same pattern ; they are solidly built of 
rough logs, the projecting ends firmlv morticed into 
each other. Their gable ends all front the street, 
each ^Nith two windows, and every “ isba ” has its 
courtyard, where the door is situated. There are no 
gardens, or attempts at gardens, and the houses are 
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one Jiiul all roofed with grey shingles. Each house 
is raised some six feet from the ground, and they are 
all water-tight, and most of them air-tight as well. 
The houses are never painted, and their weathered 
logs stand out silver grey against the white back- 
ground. A good deal of imagination is shown in the 
fret-saw carving of the barge-boards, which are either 
ornaincntcd in conventional patterns, or have roughly 
outlined grotcsf]uc animals clamV^ering up their angles j 
verv often too there are fret-saw ornaments round the 
window-frames as well. Prominent on the gate of 
every “ isba ” is the painting, in black on a white 
ground, of the particular implement each occupant 
is bound to supply in case of a fire, that dire and 
relentless foe to Russian wooden-built villages. On 
some houses a ladder will be depicted; on others 
an axe or a pail. The interior arrangement of every 
“ isba ” I have ever seen is also identical. They 
alwaU consist of two fair-sized rooms ; the “ hot 
room*,’* which the family inhabit in ^^ante^, facing 
the street ; the “ cold room,” used only in summer- 
time, looking into the courtyard. These houses are 
not uncomfortable, though, a Russian peasant s wants 
bcina but few, they are not overburdened with furni- 
turer The disposition of the “ hot room ” is unvary- 
ing Supposing it facing due south, the door vnW be 
in the north-west corner. The north-east corner 
is occupied by an immense brick stove, filling up one- 
eielith of the floor-space. These stoves are about 
five feet high, and their tops are covered with loose 
sheepskins.^ Here tlie entire family sleep m the 
stifiin<T heat, their resting-place being shared with 
thousands of voracious, crawling, uninvited guests. 
In the south-east corner is the ikon shelf, where the 
family ikons are ranged in line, with a red lamp 

to' 
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burning before them. There will be a table and 

benches in another corner, and a rough dresser, with 

a samovar, and a collection of those wooden bowls 

and reecptacles, lacquered in scarlet, black, and gold, 

which Russian peasants make so beautifully ; and 

that is all. The temperature of the “ hot room ” is 

overpowering, and the atmosphere fetid bevond tlie 

power of description. Every male, on entering, takes 

off his cap and makes a bow before the ikons. I 

always conformed to this custom, for there is no use 
¥' 

in gratuitously wounding people’s religious suscep- 
tibilities. I invariably slept in the cold room,” for 
its temperature being probably five or six degrees 
below freezing-point, it was free from vermin, and 
the atmosphere was purer. The master of the house 
laid a few armfuls of hay on the floor, and his wife 
would produce one of those towels Russian women 
embroider so skilfully in red and blue, and lay it 
down for the cheek to rest against. I slept in my 
clothes, with long felt boots on, and my furs thrown 
over me, and I could sleep there as well as in any 
bed. 

The Russian peasant’s idea as to the relation of 
Holy Russia to the rest of the world is curious. It 
is rather the point of yiew^ of the Chinaman, who 
thinks that beyond the confines of the “ Middle King- 
dom ” there is only outer barbarism. Everything 
to the w'est of Russia is knowTi as “ Germania,” an 
intelligible mistake enough w'hen it is remembered 
that Germany marks Russia’s Western frontier. 
“ Slavs ” (akin, I think, to Slova, ” a word ”) are the 
only people w'ho can talk ; ” Germania ” is inhabited 
by deaf and dumb people {Ny^mshi) w’ho can only 
make inarticulate noises. On one of my shooting 
expeditions, I stopped for an hour at a tea-house to 
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chuiiiio horses nnd to g[ct wanned up. The proprietor 
told nic that his sou was \cry niuch excited at 
hearing that there was a“ deaf and dumb man ’Mn 
the house, as lie had never seen one, Woidd I speak 
to the vr)un^ man, wlio was then putting on his 
Snnday'elothes on tlic chance of the interview being 

granted ? i i i 

In due course the son appeared ; a handsome 

voutli in glorified peasant’s costume. The first out- 
ward sign'^of a Russian peasant’s rise in the social 
scale is That he tucks his shirt into his trousep, instead 
of wearing it outside; the second stage is marked 
bv his wearing his trousers over his boots, instead of 
thrusting the"'troiiscrs into the boots. This young 
fellow had not reached this point of evolution, and wore 
his shirt outside, but it was a dark-blue silk shirt, 
secured by a girdle of rainbow-coloured Persian silk. 
He still wore his long boots outside too, but they had 
scarlet morocco tops, and the legs of them were 
elaborately embroidered with gold wire. In modern 
parlance, this gay young sjiark was a terrific village 
‘‘ nut ” Xcver have I met a youth of such insatiable 
curiosity, or one so crassly and densely ignorant. He 
was one perpetual note of interrogation. ‘‘ Were 
there roads and villages in Germania ? ” To the 
best of my belief there were. “ There were no towns 
though as large as Petrograd.” I rather fancied the 
contrary, and instanced a flourishing little community 
of SOI71C five million souls, situated on an island, with 
which I was very well acquainted. 

The vo\ith eyed me with deep suspicion. “ Were 
there railways in Germania ? ” Only abo\jt a hundred 
times the mileage of the Russan railways. There 
was no electric light though, because Jablochkoff, a 
Hussian, ha.l invented that.” (I found this a fixed 
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idcft witii dll lliissitin pcssfliits.) I hnd ji 
impression of havin^r seen one or two arc Jij^lits fcchiv 
trlimmerintr in the streets of the henifTlitc^i cities (d 
Germania. Could people read and write there, and 
could they really talk ? It was easy to see that I 
had learned to talk since I had been in Hussia.” I 
showed him a copy of the London Times. “ These 
were not real letters. Could anyone read these mean- 
ingless signs,” and so on ad infinitum. I am per- 
suaded that when I left that youth he was convinced 

that I was the nearest relative to Ananias that he 
had ever met. 

No matter which hour of the twenty-four it might 
happen to be, ten minutes after my arrival in any 
of these remote villages the entire poi)ulation assem- 

” the deaf and dumb 
man from remote Germania,” who had arrived in 
their midst. They crowded into the ” hot room,” 
men, women and children, and gaped on the myster- 
ious stranger from another world, who sat there 
drinking tea, as we should gaze on a visitor from Mars, 

I always carried with me on those occasions a small 
collapsible india-rubber bath and a rubber foldin^y 
basin. On my first expedition, after my arrival iS 
the village, I procured a bucket of hot water from the 
mistress of the house, carried it to the ” cold room,” 
and, having removed all my garments, proceeded to 
take a bath. Like wildfire the news spread through 
the village that the “ deaf and dumb ” man was 
washing himself, and they all flocked in to look. I 
succeeded in “shooing” away the first arrivals 
but they returned with reinforcements, until half 
the population, men, women and children, were 
standing in serried rows in my room, following my 
every movement mth breathless interest. I have 
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never suffered from afrorapfiobia, so I proceeded 
riieerfullv witli mv ahUitions. ‘‘ Look at him 1 He 
is soa])inV himself!” would he murmured. “How 
dirtv deaf aTul dumb ])eople must be to want such 
a lo't of washing ! ” \Vhy docs lie rub his tcetli 
with little l>ru slics ? ” Tlie sc and similar observations 
fell from the eager crowd, only broken occasionally 
1)V a j)iereing yell from a child, as she wailed plain- 
tivolv the ILissian etpiivalent of “ Mummy 1 Sonia 
not like uglv man ! ” U was distinctly an embar- 
rassing situation, and only once in my life have I been 
placecf in a more awkward position. 

That was at Bahia, in Brazil, when I was at the 
Hio de Janeiro Legation. I went to call on the 
British C’onsurs wife there, and had to walk half a 
mile from the tram, throiigh the gorgeous tropical 
ve‘Tetation of the charming suburb of Vittoria, amongst 
vilTas faced with cool-looking blue and white tiles; 
thepretty ” azulejos ” win eh the Portuguese adopted 
from thcMoors. Oddly enough, a tram and a tram- 
car are always called “ a Uom\ ” in Brazil. The first 
tram-lines were built out of bonds guaranteed by 
the State. The people took this to mean the tram 
itself ; so “ Bond ” it is, and “ Bond ” it will remain. 
Being the height of a sweltering Brazilian summer, 
j clad in white from head to foot. Suddenly, as 
happens in the tropics, without any warning whatever, 
the hea\'cns opened, and soIkI sheets of \\ater fell on 
the earth. I reached the Consul’s house with my 
clean white linen soaked through, and most ^\oefully 
bedraggled. The West Indian black butler (an old 
acepudntance) who oiiened the door informed me that 
the ladies were out. After a glance at my extra- 
ordinarily disreputable garments, he added, \ou 
t^ib me (1cm clothes, sar, 1 lial) dem all cleaned and 
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ironed in ten minutes, before de ladies come back.’ 

On the assurances of this swarthy servitor that he aiul 

I ere the only souls in tlie house, I divested mvsell' 

ofe\cr^ stitch of clotliin^, and ^oin^ into tlie dra^\^n2■ 

room, sat down to read a book in j)reeise]v the same 

attire as Adam adopted in the earlier days of his 

married life. Time went by, and my clothes did not 

reappear , I should have kno^vn that to a Jamaican 

coloured man measures of time are very elastic. 

Suddenly I heard voices, and, to my horror, I 

saw our Consul’s wife approaching througfi the 

garden vith her two dauglitcrs and some other 
ladies. 

There was not a moment to lose ! In that tropical 
drav ing-room the only av'ailable scrap of drapery 
was a red plush table-cover. Bundling everything 
on the table ruthlessly to the ground, I had just time 
to snatch up the table-cloth and drape nu’self in it 
(I trust gracefully) when the ladies entered the room. 

I explained my predicament and lamented mv ina- 
bility to rise, and so we had tea together. It is the 
only occasion in the course of a long life in which I 
e\ er remember taking tea with six ladies, clad only 
in a red plush table-cloth with bead fringes, and glass 

beads next the bare skin are exceedingly uncom- 
fortable to sit upon. 

Returning to Russia, the peasants fingered every- 
thing I possessed with the insatiable curiosity of chil- 
dren ; socks, ties and shirts. I am bound to say 
that I never had the smallest thing stolen. As our 
shooting expeditions were always during Lent, I felt 
great compunction at shocking the peasants’ re- 
hgious scruples by eating beef, ham and butter, all 
forbidden things, at that season. I tried hard to 
persuade one woman that my cold sirloin of roast 
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Arrived at tlie village again, I was captured by 
some thirty buxom, stalwart women, and sent spin- 
ning up and up, again and again, till I was absolutely 
mddv. Xot had one to thank them profusely 

for tills iionour,^but also to disburse a considerable 
amount of roubles in acknowledgment of it. Poor 
i>adv Dufferin was then caught, in spite of her pro- 
tests and sent hurtling skywards through the air 
half a dozen times. Needless to say that she alighted 
with not one hair of her head out of place or one fold 
of her garments disarranged. Being you.ng and 
inexperienced then, I was foolish enough^ to follow 
the Russian custom, and to present the village with 
a small cask of vodka. I regretted it bitterly. Two 
hours later not a male in the place was sober. Old 
grevbeards and voung men lay dead drunk in the 
snow ; and quite little boys reeled about hopelessly 
intoxicated. I could have kicked myself for being 
so thoughtless. During all the years I was in Russia, 

I never siiw <1 peftsunt wniiiJin drink spirits, or under 
the influence of liquor. In my house at Petrograd 
I luid a young jicasant as housC“boy. He was quite 
a nice lad of sixteen ; clean, willing, and capable, but, 
vouiifT as lie was, he had already fallen a victim to the 
national failing, in which he indulged regularly once 
a month, when his wages were paid him, and nothing 
could break him of this habit. I could always tell 
when Kphim, the boy, liad gone out with the deliber- 
ate intention of getting drunk, by glancing into his 
bedroom. He always took the precaution of turning 
tho ikons over his bed, w'ltb their faces to the wall, 
before leaving, an<l invariably blew out the little 
red lamp, in order that tlie ikons might not see him 
reeling into the room upon his return, or deposited 
unconscious upon his bed. Being a singularly neat 
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boy in his habits, he always put on his very oldest 
clothes on these occasions, in order not to darn age Ids 
better ones, should he fall down in the street after 
losing control of his limbs. This drunkenness spreads 
like a cancer from top to bottom of Itussian society. 
A friend of mine, who afterwards occupied one of the 
highest administrative posts, told me quite casually 
that, on the occasion of his voungest brother's seven- 
teenth birthday, tlie boy had been allowed to invite 
six young friends of his own age to dinner ; mv friend 
thought it quite amusing that every one of tliese 
lads had been carried to bed dead drunk. I attribute 
the dry-rot which ate into the whole structure of the 
mighty Empire, and brought it crashing to the ground, 
in a very large degree to the intemjieratc habits 
prevailing amongst all classes of Jtussian men, which, 
in justice one must add, mav be due to climatic 
reasons. 

In the villages our imported food was a constant 
source of dilhculty. We were all averse to shocking 
the peasants by eating meat openly during Lent, 
but what were we to do ? Out of deference to their 
scruples, we refrained from buving eggs and milk. 

t • *1 % % * " OO f 

which could have been procured in abundance, and 
furtively devoured ham, cold beef and pickles be- 
hind cunningly contrived ramparts of newspaper, in 
the hope that it might pass unnoticed. Remember- 
ing how mea^e at the best of times the diet of these 
peasants is, it is impossible to help admiring them 
for the conscientious manner in which tliey obey 
the rules of their Church during Lent. I once gave 
a pretty peasant child a piece of plum cake. Her 
mother snatched it from her, and asked me whether 
the cake contained butter or eggs. On my acknow- 
ledging that it contained both, she threw it into the 
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Stove fvn<i asked me indignantly how I dared to 
imi>cril her child’s immortal soul by giving her 
forbidden food in Lent. Even my sixteen-ycar-old 
house-boy in I’etrograd, the bibidous Ephim, although 
he regidarlv succundred to the charms of vodka, 
'ived '"cnlirclv on porridge and dry bread during 
i ent and would not touch meat, butter or eggs on 
any consideration whatever. The more I saw of the 
peasants the more 1 liked them. The men all drank, 
aiul were not piirticularly trutbbd, but they were 
like creat simple, bearded, unkempt ehildren, with 
(drunkenness apart) all a child’s faidts, and all a 
nice cliiltl's po^vc^ I liked the grest, 

stalwart, big-fraiiicd women too. Tiiey \vere seldom 
aciod-lookinp, but their broad faces glowed with 
health and good nature, and they had as a rule very 
good skins, nice tcctli, and beautiful complexions. 

I found that 1 could get on witli these villagers like 
a house on hre. However cold the w'eather, no 
village girl or woman w'cars anything on her head 
but a gaudv folded cotton handkerchief. 

I never sliarcd the resentment of niy Russian 
friends at being addressed with tlie familiar “ thou ” 
hv the peasants. They intended no discourtesy; it 
was their natural form of address, and they could 
not be expected to know that beyond the narrow 
confines of their village there w'as another world 
where the ceremonious you ” was habitually 
employed. I ratlicr fancy that anyone bred in the 
country, and accustomed from his earliest childhood 
to mix with farmers, cottagers, and farm-labourers, 
can get on with other country-bred people, whether 
at home, or in Russia, India, or C.anada~ a towm* 
hred man w’ould not know' wliat to talk about. In 
spite of tiie peasants’ reputation for pilfering, not 
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one of us ever had tlie smallest tinner stolen. I did 
indeed lose a rubber air-cushion in the snow, but 
that was owin^ U) the overturninpf of a sledjje. A 
colleague of mine, whom I had hitherto always 
regarded as a truthful iman, assured me a vear after- 
wards that he had seen my air-cushion ranged on the 
ikon shelf in a jjcasant s house, with tivo red lamps 
burning before it. The owner of the house declared, 
according to iny friend, that my air-cushion was an 
ikon of peculiar sanctity, though the painting had in 
some mysterious manner become obliterated from 
it. My colleague further assured me that my air- 
cushion was building up a very gratifv'ing little 
local connection as a miracle-working ikon of quite 

and that, under its kindly tutelage, 
crops prospered and flocks and herds increased ; of 
course within reasonable limits only, for the new 
ikon held essentially moderate views, and was tem- 
peramentally opposed to anything in the way of 
undue optimism. I wished that I could have credited 
this, for it would have been satisfactorv' to imagine 
oneself, through the agency of the air-cushion, a 

vicarious yet untiring benefactor of a whole countrv- 
side. 

On one of our shooting expeditions a curious 
incident occurred. Lord Dufferin had taken a long 
shot at a bear, and had wounded without killing him. 
For some reason, the animal stopped, and climbed 
to the top of a high fir tree. Lord Dufferin approached, 
fired again, and the bear dropped dead to the ground. 
It is but seldom that one sees a dead bear fall from 
the top of a tree. I witnessed an equally strange 
sporting incident once in India. It was just over 
the borders of Assam, and we were returning to camp 
on elephants, after a day’s big game shooting. As 
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\vc approaclicd a iiollow clot lied with thick jungle, 
the elephants all coniinencc'd trumpeting. Know- 
ing how wonderfully keen the clcj)hant’s sense of 
smell is, that tohl us that some beast lay concealed 
in the ht)llow. Thinking it would prove to be a 
bear, I took up my favourite smooth-bore charged 
with lenden bullets, when with a great crashing and 
rending of boughs the jungle parted, and a galloping 
rhinoceros charged out, his head well doum, making 
straight for the elephant that was carrying a ncplicw 
of mine. My nejihew had just time to snatch up a 
heavy t-bore elephant rifle. He fired, and by an 
extraordinary piece of luck succeeded in hitting the 
huge beast in his one vulnerable spot, just behind 
the shoulder. The rhinoceros rolled right over 
like a shot rabbit and lay stone dead. It was a 
thousand to one chance, and if I live to a hundred I 
shall never see anything of the sort again. It was 
also verv fortunate, for had he missed his shot, 
nothing on earth could have saved my nephew’s 
life. 

We found that the most acceptable presents in 
the villages were packets of sugar and tins of sardines. 
Sugar is costly and difficult to procure in Russian 
villages. The usual way of employing it, when friends 
are gathered round the table of some “ isba ” with 
the samovar in the middle and steaming glasses of 
tea before each guest, is for No. 1 to take a piece of 
sugar, {ilace it between his teeth, and then suck 
his tea through it. No. 1 quickly passes the piece of 
sugar to his neighbour, who uses it in the same way, 
and transfers it to the next person, and so on, till 
the sugar is all dissolved. This method of using 
sugar, tliough doubtless economical, always struck 
me as being of dubious cleanliness. A gift of a 
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pouiul of lump su^ar was always welcomed witli 
gratelul thanks. Sardines were even more accept- 
able, as they could be eaten in Lent. The ^^rown- 
ups devoured the fish, lifting them out of the tin 
with their fingers ; and the children wt re given the 

oil to smear on their bread, in place of forbidden 
butter. 

.After days in the keen fresh air, and in the limitless 
expanse of forest and snow, life in Tetrograd seemed 
terribly artificial. I used to marvel that my cultured, 
omniscient, polyglot friends were fellow-eountrvmen 
of the bearded, red-shirted, illiterate peasants we had 
just left. The gulf seemed so unbridgeable between 
them, and apart tnun a common language and a 
common religion (both, I ackno^v’ledge, very potent 
bonds of union) there seemed no link between them, 
or any (lossible community of ideas. \ow in Eng- 
land there is that community ot ideas, and people 
of the old-fashioned sort in England realise that 
they have duties U) those around them. All classes, 
from the highest to the lowest, share to some extent 
the same tastes and the same jircjudiees. There is 
too that most power! ul of connecting links, a common 
love of sport. The cricket ground and the football 
field are witnesses tr> this, and it shows in a hundred 

little ways beside. The freemasonry of sport is yery 
real. 

It was perfectly delightful to live with and to mix 
so much amongst charming people of such wide 
culture and education, but they seemed to me to 
bear the same relation to the world outside their 
OUT! that a rare orchid in its glass shelter bears to a 
^ild flower growing in the open air. The one is 
indigenous to the soil ; the other was originally 
imported, and can only thrive in an artificial atmo- 
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sphere, and under artificial conditions. If the glass 
gets l)r(tken, or the tire goes out, the orchid dies, but 
the wild Ilowcr is not affected. After all, man made 
the towns, but God made the country. 
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] ' N my day there were two or three restau- 
. rants on the islands formed by the delta of 
the Neva, with troupes of sinking gipsies attached 
to them. These restaurants did a roaring trade 
in consequence, for the singing of the gipsy choirs 
seems to produce on Russians the same maddening, 
almost intoxicating effect that the skirl o’ the 

pipes ” does on those with Scottish blood in their 
veins. 

Personally, I thought that one soon tired of this 
gipsy singing ; not so my Russian friends— it appeared 
to have an irresistible attraction for them. I always 
dreaded the consequences when some foolish person, 
usually at 1 or even 2 a.m., proposed a visit to the 
gipsies, for all the ladies present would instantly 
jump at the suggestion, and I knew full well that 
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it entailed n forcible separation from bed until six 
or |)ossibly seven next morning. 

Troikas would at once be sent for. A troika is 
a thing (piite apart. Its horses are harnessed as 
are no other horses in tlie world, since the centre 
horse trots in shafts, whilst the two outside horses, 
the prisiasiikui^" 1 oose save for long traces, gallop. 
Driving a troika is a special art. Tlic driver stands ; 
he has a special badge, peacock’s feathers set in a 
round cap ; he has a special name, “ yamshchik^'*'* 
and he charges quite a special price. 

To my mind, the drive out to the islands was 
the one redeeming feature of these expeditions. 
Within the confines of the city, the pace of the 
troikas was moderate enough, but as the last scat- 
tered houses of the suburbs merged into the forest, 
the driver woultl call to his horses, and the two 
loose horses broke into a furious gallop, the centre 
horse in shafts moving as swiftly as anv” American 
trotter. .Smoothly and silently under the burnished 
steel of the starlit skv, they tore over the snow, 
the vague outlines of the fir trees whizzing past. 
Faster and faster, until the wild excitement of it 
made one’s blood tingle within one, even as the 
bitter cohl made one’s checks tingle, as we raced 
through tlic keen jiure air. That wihl gallop througli 
the forest was perfectly glorious. I believe that on 
us sons of the Xorth real cold has the same exhilarating 
effect that warmth and sunshine have on the olive- 
skinned dwellers by the blue Mediterranean. 

The troika would draw up at the door of a long, 
low, wooden l>uilding, hidden away amongst the 
fir trees of the forest. After repeated bangings at 
the door, a sleepy-eyed Tartar appeared, who ushered 
one into a great gaunt, bare, whitewashed room, 
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where other little yellow, (hit- faced Tartar waiters 
were lif;htiii|y countless wax candles, hrin^iiifr in 
many slim-shouldered, gold foi 1-coy ered bottles of 
champagne, and a samovar or two, and arranging 
seats. Then tlic gipsy troupe strolled in, some 
twenty-fiye strong ; the younger members passably 
good-looking, with fine dark eyes, abundant eye- 
lashes, and extremely indifferent complexions. I'he 
older members of the company made no attempt at 
ctjquetry. They came mutlled in woollen shawls, 
probably to conceal toilet deficiencies, yawning openly 
and undisguiscdly ; not concealing their disgust at 
being robbed of their sleep in order to sing to a 
pack of uninteresting strangers, to whom, incident- 
ally, they owed their entire means of livelihood. 
Some ten swarthy, evil-faced, indeterminate males 
with guitars filled up the background. 

One of the younger members of the troupe would 
begin a song in waltz time, in a curious metallic 
voice, with a ring in it of something Eastern, bar- 
baric, and utterly strange to Eurojiean ears, to the 
thrum of the guitars of the swarthy males in the 
background. The elderly females looked inexpres- 
sibly bored, and hugged their woollen shawls a little 
closer over their heads. Then the chorus took up 
the refrain. A tempest of wild, nasal melody arose, 
in the most perfect harmony. It was metallic, and 
the din was incredible, but the effect it produced 
on the listeners was astounding. The old women, 
dropping their cherished shawls, awoke to life. 
Their dull eyes sparkled again, they sang madly, 
frenetically ; like people possessed. The un-European 
thnbre of the voices conduced doubtless to the effect, 
but the fact remains that this clamour of nasal, 
metallic voices, singing in exquisite harmony, had 
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about it something so novel and fresh — or was it 
sometiiinff so inuncriioriallv old ? — that the listeners 
felt al)solutelv intoxicated. 

On the Russians it acted like hypnotism. After 
the first song, they all joined in, and even I, the dour 
and unemotional son of a Northern land, found my- 
self, as words and music grew familiar, shouting the 
bass jiarts of the songs with all the strength of my 
lungs. The Russian language lends itself admirably 
to song, and the excess of siliilants in it is not notice- 
al)Ie in singing. 

These Russian gipsies, like the Austrian bands, 
produced their effects by very simple means. They 
larmonised their songs themselves, and they always 
introduced a succession of “ sixths ” or “ thirds ” ; 
emphasizing the “ sixth ” in the tenor part. 

One can, however, have too much of a good thing. 
I used to tliink longingly of rny far-off couch, but 
there was no tearing Russians away from tlie gipsies. 
The clock ticked on ; they refused to move. The 
absorption of much champagne has never afforded 
me the smallest amusement. The consumption of 
tea has also its limits, and my longed-for bed was 
so far away I The really staggering figure one liad 
to disburse as one’s share for these gipsy entertain- 
ments seemed to me to be a very long price to pay 
for a sleepless niglit. 

Once a fortnight the “ Queen’s Messenger ” left 
Petrograd at noon, on his return journey to London. 
On “ Messenger mornings ” we had all to be at the 
Embassy at 9 a.m. punctually. One morning, after 
a compulsory vigil with the gipsies, I was awakened 
bv mv servant with the news that it was close on 
nine, and that mv sledge was already at the door. 
It was impossible to dress in the time, so after some 
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rapid ablutions, I drew tlie lon^ felt boots the Uus- 
sians call '' Valin ki ” over rny pyjamas, put on some 
heavy furs, and jumped into my skMlj^^e. Lord 
Dufferin found me writing hard in the steam-heated 
Chancery, clad only in silk pyjamas, and with rny 
bare feet in slippers. lie made no remark, but I 
knew that nothing ever escaped his notice. By noon 
we had the despatches fmislied, the bags sealed up, 
the w'ay-bill ” made out, various precautionary 
measures taken as to which it is unneccssarv to 
enlarge, and the Messenger left for London. I 
called to the Iiall porter to bring me my furs, and 
told him to order mv sledge round. Ilis Excellency 
has sent your sledge home,” said the porter, with a 
smile lurking round the corners of his mouth. “ Tlien 
call me a hack sledge.” ” His Excellency hopes that 
you will give him the pleasure of your cfunpany at 
luncheon.” “ But I must go home and dress first.” 
” His Excellency’s orders were that you are to go 
as you are,” answered the grinning porter. Then 
I imderstood. Nothing is eyer gained by being shy 
or self-conscious, so after a hasty toilet, I sent for 
my heavy fur ” shuba.” Furs in Bussia are intended 
for use, not ornament, and this ” shuba ” w’as an 
extremely weiglity and voluminous garment, designed 
to withstand the rigours of the North Pole itself. A 
glance at the mirror convinced me that I was most 
indelicately dixoUeU about the neck, so I hooked 
the big colhir of the ” shuba ” together, and strode 
upstairs. The heat of this fur garment was unendur- 
able, but there was nothing else for it. Certainly the 
legs of my pyjamas protruded below it, so I con- 
gratulated myself on the fact tliat they were a brand- 
new pair of very smart striped mauve silk. My bare 
feet too were encased in remarkably neat Persian 
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sli[)[HTs f)f /^rccn morocco. Lady Diifferin received 
me exactly as thougli I had been dressed in the most 
immaculate of frock-coats. Her children, though, 
gazed at my huge fur coat, round-eyed with astonish- 
ment, for licit lier man nor woman ever comes into 
a Itussian house with furs on — an arrangement 
wliicli would not at all suit some of my London 
friends, wlio seem to think tliat furs are designed 
for lieing shown {iff in hot rooms. The governess, 
an elderly lady, catching sight of rny unfortunate 
pyjama legs below the fur coat, assumed a highly 
scandalised attitude, as though she could scarcely 
credit the evidence of her eyes, (I repeat that they 
were exceptionally smart fiy jamas.) 

During luncheon Lord Dufferin made himself 
perfect Iv charming, and I did my best to act as 
though it were (juite normal to sit down to one’s 
repasts in an immense fur coat. 

The Ambassador was very susceptible to cold, 
and liked the house heated to a great temperature. 
That day the furnace-man must have been quite 
unusuallv active, for the steam hissed and sizzled 
in tlic radiators, until the heat of that dining-room 
was suffocating. Conscious of iny extreme decol- 
Iciafie, I did not dare unhook the collar of mv 
“ shuba,” being naturally of a modest disposition, 
and never, even in later years at Colombo or Singa- 
pore, liavc I suffered so terribly from heat as in 
that Petrograd dining-room in the depths of a 
Russian winter. The only cool thing in the room 
was the governess, who, when she caught sight 
of my liare feet, froze into an Arctic iceberg of dis- 
dain, in spite of my really very ornamental Persian 
slippers. The poor lady had obviously never even 
caught a glimpse of pyjamas before. After that 
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episode, I always came to the Embassy fully dressed. 

Another instance of I^ord Dufferin’s methods 
occurs to me. \Vc liad a larj^c evening I)arty at the 
Embassy, and a certain v'cry pushinej and f)ertina- 
cious English newspaper correspondent did every- 
thing in his f)owcr to get asked to tliis reeeption. 
For very excellent reasons, his request was refused. 
In spite of this, on the night of the party the journalist 
appeared. I informed Lord Dufferin, and asked 
wliat he wisiied me to do al)(>ut it. “ Let me deal 
with him myself,” answered the Ambassador, and 
going up to the unbidden guest, he made hit?i a little 
bow, and said with a bland smile, ” May I impiire. 
sir, to what I owe this most unc\f)ected honour ? ” 
Then as the unhappy newspaper-man stuttered out 
something, Lord Dufferin continued with an even 
blander smile, ” Do not allow me, mv dear sir, I be<» 
of you, to detain you from your other doubtless 
numerous engagements ” ; tlien calling me, be addc<l, 
” Will you kindly accompany this gentleman to the 
front door, and see that on a cold night like this he 
gets all his warm clothing.” It was really impossible 
to turn a man out of your house in a more courteous 
fashion. 

There was another plan Lord Dufferin used at 
times. All despatches, and most of our private 
letters, were sent home by hand, in charge of the 
Queen’s Messenger. We knew perfectly well that 
anything sent from the Embassy through the ordinary 
mails w'ould be opened Jit the Censor’s ofTice, and copies 
taken. Ministries of Foreign Affairs give at times 
” diplomatic ” answers, and occasionally it was 
advisable to let the Russian Government know that 
the Ambassador was quite aware that the assurances 
given him did not quite tally with the actual facts. 
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He would then write a despatch to I^ndon to that 
effect, and send it by mail, being well aware that it 
would be opened and a copy sent to the Russian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In this indirect fashion, 
he delicately conveyed to the Russian Government 
that lie hail not been hoodwinked by the rather 
faneiful statements made to him. 

I was sitting at luncheon witii some friends at a 
colleague’s house on Sunday, the fateful 1st of March, 
1881 (March 13, new style). Suddenly our white- 
headed old Chancery messenger burst unceremoniously 
into the room, and called out, The Emperor has been 
assassinated ! ” We all jumped up ; the old man, 
a (ierman-speaking Russian from the Baltic Provinces, 
kept on wringing his hands, and moaning, “ Unser 
arme gutc Kaiser ! unser arme gute Kaiser ! ” (“ Our 
poor dear Ein|)cror ! ”) We hurried to the Embassy 
as fast as we could go, and found the Ambassador 
just stc|>i)ing into his carriage to get the latest news 
from the IVinter Palace. Lady Dufferin had not 
seen the actual crime committed, but she had heard 
tlie c.xplosion (if tlie bomb, and had seen the wounded 
horses led past, and was terribly upset in consequence. 
She was walkintr along the Catherine Canal with her 
youngest daughter when the Emperor’s carriage 
passed and the first bomb was th^o^\Tl. The carriage 
was one of Napoleon Ill’s special armoured coaches, 
bought after the fall of the Second French Empire, 
The bomb shattered the wheels of the carriage, but 
the Emperor was untouched. He stepped out into 
the snow, when the second bomb was thrown, which 
blew his legs to pieces, and the Emperor was taken 
in a private sledge, in a dying condition, to the Winter 
Palace. The bombs had been painted white, to look 
like snow-balls. 
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Ten minutes later one of tlie Court Ciiamberlains 
arrived. I met him in the hall, and he informed me, 
with the tears streaming down his face, that all was 
over. 

That Chamberlain was a German -Kussian named 
Stunner, and he was the very same man who thirty- 
four years later was destined, by his gross incompe- 
tence, or worse, as Prime Minister, to britjg the mighty 
Russian Empire crashing in ruins to the ground, and 
to drive the w'ell-intentioned, irresolute Nicholas II, 
the grandson of the Sovereign for whom he professed 
so great an affection, to his abdication, imprisonment, 
and terrible death. 

There was a Queen’s Messenger due in IV*trograd 
from London that same afternoon, and Lord Dufferin, 
thinking that the police might give trouble, desired 
me to meet him at the station. 

The Messenger refused to believe my news. He 
persisted in treating the whole thing as a joke, so I 
ordered mv coachman to drive throush the great semi- 
circular place in front of the Winter Palace. Tliat 
place presented a wonderful sight. Tliere were tens 
of thousands of people, all kneeling bareheaded in the 
snow, in close-packed ranks. I thought the sight of 
those serried thousands kneeling barelieadcd, praying 
for the soul of their dead Emperor, a strangely moving 
and beautiful spectacle. When the Messenger saw 
this, and noted the black and yellow Imperial Hag 
waving at half-mast over the Palace, he no longer 
doubted. 

The Grand Duke Vladimir had announced the 
Emperor’s death to the vast crowds in the traditional 
Russian fashion. The words “ death ” or die ” 
being considered ill-omened by old-fashioned Russians, 
the actual sentence used by the Grand Duke \vas, 
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“ The Emperor has bidden you to live long.” {“ Gosu- 
dar Imperator vam prikazal dolga jit 1 ”) The words 
conveyed their message. 

The body of the Emperor having been embalmed, 
the funerai did not take place for a fortnight. As 
tlic crow flies, the distance between the Winter Palace 
and the Fortress Church is only about half a mile; 
it was, however, still winter-time, the Neva was 
frozen over, and the floating bridges had been removed. 
It being contrary to tradition to take the body of a 
dead Kni])eror of Russia across ice, the funeral pro- 
eessi(tn had to pass over the permanent bridges to 
the Fortress, a distance of about six miles. 

Lady Dufferin and I saw the procession from the 
corner windows of a house on the quays. On paper 
it sounded very grand, l)ut like so many things in 
Russia, it was sp(tilt by lack of attention to details. 
The distances were kept irregularly, and many of the 
oilicials wore ordinary civilian great-coats over their 
uniforms, which did not enhance the effect of the 
cortege. The most striking feature of the procession 
was the “ JUack Knight ” on foot, followed immedi- 
ately bv the “ (ioiden Knight ” on horseback. These 
were, I l)elicvc, meant to typify ” The Angel of Death ” 
and ” The Angel of the Resurrection.” Roth Knights 
were clad in armour from head to foot, with the 
visors of their lielmets down. The Black Knight’s ” 
armour was <Iull sooty-black all over ; he had a long 
black urnc wav’ing from his helmet. The “ Golden 
Knight,” mounted on a white horse, with a white 
pluinc in his helmet, wore gilded and burnished 
armour, which blazed like a torch in the sunlight. 
The weight of the black armour being very ^eat, 
there had been considerable difhculty in finding a 
man sufriciently strong to walk six miles, carrying 
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this tremendous burden. A pi^antic yourifj private 

of the I^eobrajensky Guards undertook the task for 

a fee of one hundred roubles, but thou(»h he iiianafjed 

to accomplish the distance, he fainted from exhaustion 

on reaching the Fortress Church, and nas, I heard, 

two months in hospital from the effects of his effort 

We were able to get Lady Dufferin into her |)laee 

in the Fortress Church, long before the procession 

arrived, by driving across the ice of the river. The 

absence of seats in a Russian church, and the extreme 

length of the Orthodox liturgy, rendered these ser- 

\nces very trying for ladies. The Fortress Cliureh 

had been built by a Dutch architect, and was the most 

un-Eastern-looking Orthodox church I ever saw. 

It actually contained a pulpit ! In the north a^^le 

of the church all the Emperors since Peter the tl rent’s 

time lie in uniform plain white marble tombs, with 

gilt-bronze Russian eagles at their four corners. The 

Tsars mostly rest in the Cathedral of the Archangel, 

in the Moscow Kremlin. I have before explained 

that Peter was the last of the Tsars and the first of 

the Emperors. The regulations for Court mourning 

in Petrograd were most stringent. All ladies had to 

appear in perfectly plain black, lustreless woollen 

dresses, made high to the throat. On their heads 

they wore a sort of Mary Queen of Scots pointed cap 

of black crape, with a long black crape veil falling to 

their feet. The on! v detail of the funeral which struck 

% 

me was the perfectly splendid pall of cloth of gold. 
This pall had been specially woven in Moscow, of 
threads of real gold. When folded back during the 
ceremony it looked exactly like gleaming waves of 
liquid gold. 

A memorial church in old-Russian style has been 
erected on the Catherine Canal on the spot where 
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Alexander II was assassinated. The five onion- 
sha])ed domes of this church, of copper enamelled in 
stripes and spirals of crude blue and white, green and 
yellow, and scarlet and white, may jwssibly look less 
garish in two hundred years’ time than they do at 
present. The severely plain Byzantine interior, 
covered with archaic-looking frescoes on a gold ground, 
is effective. The ikonostas is entirely of that vivid 
pink and enormously costly Siberian marble that 
Russians term heavy stone.” Personally I should 
consider the huge sum it cost as spent in vain. 

Edward VH and Queen Alexandra, in those days, 
of course, Prince and Princess of Wales, represented 
Great Britain at Alexander IPs funeral, and remained 
in Petrograd a month after it. 

A week after the funeral, the Prince of Wales, by 
Queen Victoria’s command, invested Alexander III 
witli the Order of the Garter. As the Garter is the 
oldest Order of Chivalry in Europe, the ceremonies 
at its investiture have 570 years of tradition behind 
them. The insignia, the star, the ribbon, the collar, 
the sword, and tlic actual garter itself, are all carried 
on separate, long, narrow cushions of red vcK’ct, 
heavily trimmed with gold bullion. Owing to the deep 
Court rnourning, it was decided that the investiture 
should be private. No one Avas to be present except 
the new E'mpcror and Empress, Queen Alexandra, 
tlic Cirand Master and Grand Mistress of the Russian 
Court, the mend)crs of the British Embassy, and the 
Prince of Wales and his staff. This, as it turned out, 
was very fortunate. The ceremony was to take place 
at the .'\nitchkoff Palace on the Xevsky, which Alex- 
aiuler III inhabited throughout liis reign, as he pre- 
ferred it to the huge rambling Winter Palace. On 
the appointed day, we all marched into the great 
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Throne room of the Aiutchkoff Palace, the Prince of 
Wales leadine the way, with live members of his 
staff carryiiif,' the insignia on the traditional long 
narrow velvet cushions. I carried nothing, but we 
made, I thought, a very dignified and effe(‘tive en- 


trance. As we entered the Throne room, a perfectlv 
audible feminine voice cried out in English, “ Oh mv 
dear ! Do look at them. They look exactlv like a 


row of wet-nurses carrying babies I ” Xothiiu' will 
induce me to say from whotn the remark proceeded. 
The two sisters, Empress and Queen, looked at each 
other for a minute, and then e.xplodcd with laughter. 
The Emperor fought manfully for a wliilc to keep 
his face, until, catching sight of the member of the 


l^ince of Wales’s staff w ho was carrying his cushion 


in the peculiarly maternal fashion that had so excited 
the risibility of the Royal sisters, he too succuml)ed, 
and his colossal frame quivered with mirth. Never, 
I imagine, since its institution, in 1341), 1ms the Order 
of the Garter been conferred amid such general 
hilarity, but as no spectators were present, tin's lapse 
from the ordinary decorum of the ceremonial did not 
much matter. The general public never heard of it, 
nor, I trust, did Queen Victoria. 


The Emperor Ale.xander III was a man of great 
personal courage, but he gave way, under protest, to 
the wishes of those responsible for his personal safety. 
They insisted on his always using the armour-plated 
carriages bought from Napoleon III. These coaches 
were so immensely heavy that they soon killed the 

w ^ 

horses dragging them. Again, on railway journeys, 
the actual time-table and route of the Imperial train 
behveen two points was always different from the 
published time-table and route. Napoleon Ill’s 
private train had been purchased at the same time 
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as his steel-plated carriages. This train had been 
great Iv cidarged and fitted to the U\issian gatige, I 
do not suppose that any more s\irnptuous palace on 
wiieels has ever l)een Imilt than tliis train of nine 
vestibuK'd ears. It was fitted with every imaginable 
convenienc(‘. Alexander III sent it to the frontier 
to meet his ljrotlier-in-Iaw the Prince of Wales, which 
was the occasion on wliich I saw it. 

During tive six months following Alexander IPs 
assassirudion all social life in Petrograd stopped. We 
of the Embassy liad many other resources, for in 
those days the British business colony in Petrograd 
was still large, and flourished exceedingly. They 
had various sporting clubs, of some of which we were 
members. There was in particular the Fishing Club 
at Ilarraka Niska in Finland, where the river Vuoksi 
issues from tlie Inindrcd-nulc'long Fake Sauna, 

It was a curious experience driving to the Finnish 
railway station in Petrograd, In the city outside, 
the date would be June 1, Russian style. Inside the 
station, the date became June 13, European style. In 
place of the baggy knickerbockers, liigh boots, and 
fur caj)s of the Russian railwaymen, the employees 
of the Finnish railway wore the ordinary uniforms 
customary on European railways. The tickets were 
printetl in Euro])can, not Russian characters, and the 
fares were given in marks and pennies, instead of in 
roid)lcs and kopecks. The notices on the railway 
were all printed in six languages, Finnish, Swedish, 
Russian, French, English, and German, and my 
)atriotic feelings were gratified at noting that all the 
ocomotives had been built in Glas to 1 *1 ^ 

ished to find that althougli Finland formed an integral 
part of the Russian Empire, there was a Custom House 
and Customs examination at the Finnish frontier. 
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Finlaiul is a country of endless little hills, and end- 
less forests, all alike bestrewn with huj^e granite 
boulders ; it is also a land of endless rivers and lakes. 


It is pretty in a monotonous fashion, and looks wonder- 
fully tidy after Russia proper. The woodem houses 
and villages are all neatly painted a chocolate brown, 
and in s[)ite of its sjmrse population it seems verv 
prosperous. The Finns are all iVotestants ; the etlu- 
cated classes are mostly Swedish -sj)ea king, the others 
talking their own impossible Ural-Altaic language. 
At the extremely comfortable club-house at Ilarraka 
Niska none of the lishermcn or boatmen could talk 
anything but Finnish. We all had little conversation 
books printed in Russian and Finnish, but we usuallv 
found the language of signs more convenient. In 
later years, in South America, it became mv dutv 
to interview daily the Legation cook, an accomplished 
but extremely adipose female from Old Spain. I 
had not then learnt Spanish, and she understood no 
other tongue, so we conversed by signs. It is extremely 
derogatory to one’s personal dignity to be forced to 
imitate in succession a hen laying an egg, a sheep 
bleating, or a duck quacking, and yet tliis was the 
only way in which I could order dinner. No one 
who has not tried it can believe how diflicult it is to 
indicate in pantomime certain comestibles, such, for 
instance, as kidneys, liver and bacon, or a \Velsii 
rarebit. 

The fish at Harraka would not look at a flv, and 
could only be hooked on a phantom-minnow. The 
fishing there was very exciting. The big fisli all lay 
where Lake Saima debouched into the turbulent 
Vuoksi river. There was a terrific rapid there, and 
the boatmen, who knew* every inch of the ground, 
would head the boat straight tor that seething white 
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caldron of raging waves, lashing and roaring do^\^l 

tlie rfjchy gorge, as tliey daslicfl op angry spurts ot 

white spray. *^Jost as it seemed that nothing could 

save one from being hurled into that mad turmoil of 

leaping waters, wlierc no human being could hope 

to live for a minute, a back-current shot the boat 

swiftly across tlie other bank, lhat was the 

moment when the fish were hooked. They were 

splendid fighters, and played magnificently. These 

Ilarraka hsh were curiousiy uniform in size, always 

running from 18 to 22 lb. Though every one called 

them salmon, I think myself that they were really 

bull-trout, or Salmo ferox. A salmon w^ould have had 

to travel at least 400 miles from salt water, and I do 

not believe that any fish living could have got up the 

tremendous Imatrii waterfall, some six miles lower 

dow'ii the Vuoksi. These fish invarialdy had lice on 

them. In Cireat Britain sca-licc on a salmon arc 

taken as a certain indication tliat the fish is fresh- 

rim. These fish cannot possibly have been fresh-run, 

so 1 think it prol)ablc that in these great lakes there 

may be a freshwater variety of the parasite. Another 

peeuliarity of the Ilarraka fish w’as that, though they 

w'erc excellent eating, they w’ould not keep above 

two days. I have myself caught eleven of these big 

fellows in one day. During June there w’as capital 

grayling fishing in the lower ^ uoksi, the fish running 

large, anti taking the tly readily, though in that heavy 

w'atcT they w'cre apt to break off. Tliere were plenty 

of small trout too in the Vuoksi, but the densely- 

woodetl banks made lishing dillicult, and tlie water 

was ahvavs crystal-clear, and needed the finest of 

¥ * 

tackle. 

1 sjiciit some most eiijoyuble clays at Ivolteslia, a 
small English shooting-club of ten members, about 
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twenty miles out of Potroj^rad. Durinpf Sef>tem1)cr, 
for one fortnight, the marshes round Koltesha were 
alive with “ double-snipe.” This l>ird nii<,^rates in 
thousands from the Arctic rej^dons to the far South, at 
the approach of autumn. They ali<:hted in the Koltc- 
sha marshes to recruit themselves after their journev 
from the 'North Pole, and owinfr to cireurnstances 
beyond their control, few of them continued their 
journey southward. This confiding ftjwl has never 
learnt to zigzag like the other members of the snipe 
family, and they paid the penalty for this omission 
by usually proceeding to the kitchen. A ” double- 
snipe ” is most delicious eating. The winter shooting 
at Koltesha was most delightful. The art of ” ski- 
walking ” had first to be learnt, and on commencing 
this unaccustomed method of locomotion, various 
muscles, which its use called inb^ play for the first 
time, showed their resentment bv aching furiouslv. 
The ground round Koltesha being hilly was admirably 
adapted for coasting on ski. It was difficult at first 
to shoot from the insecure footing of ski, and the 


unusual amount of clothing between one’s shoulder 
and the stock of one’s gun did not facilitate matters. 
Everything, however, can be learnt in time. In 
January, 1887, I brouglit over to Canada the verv 
first pair of ski ever seen there. I used to coast down 
the toboggan slides at Ottawa on them, amidst uni- 


versal derision. I was told that, however useful ski 
might be in Russia, they were quite unsuited to Cana- 
dian conditions, and would- never be popular there, 
as the old-fashioned ” raquettes ” >vere infinitely 
superior. Humph ! Qui vivra vena ! 

Koltesha abounded in black game, “ ryabchiks,” 
or hazel-grouse, and ptarmigan. Russian hares turn 
snow-white in wnter, and are very difficult to see 
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against a snowy background in consequence. It is 
almost impossible to convey on paper any idea of the 
intense delight of those days in the sun and the cold, 
when the air had that delicious clean smell that 
always goes with intense frost, the dark fir woods, 
with their purple shadows, stood out in sharp contrast 
to the dazzling sheet of white snow, and the sunlight 
gilded the |)atches of oak and birch scrub that climbed 
down the hollows of the low hills. One returned 
home glowing from head to foot. We got larger 
game too by “ ringing them.” The process of “ ring- 
ing ” is as follows. Xo four-footed creature can travel 
over tl le snow without leaving Ids tracks behind him. 
Let us suppose a small wood, one mile in circumference. 
If a man travels round this on ski, and if the track of 
any animal crosses his trail, going into the wood, and 
this track does not again come out of the wood, it is 
obvious that that particular animal is still taking cover 
there. Measures to drive him out arc taken accord- 
ing! v. \Ve got in this way at Koltcsha quite a number 
of elks, lynxes, and wolves. 

The best wolf-shooting I ever got was at the invita- 
tion of the Hussian Minister of Finance. Great packs 
of these ravenous brutes were playing havoc on his 
estate, two hundred miles Irorn Petrograd, so he 
invited a large sliooting ])arty to his country house. 
^Vc travelled down in a private slccping-car, and had 
over twenty miles to drive in rough country sledges 
from the station. One of the guests was an enor- 
mously fat Russian General, a perfect mammoth of a 
man. As I was very slim in those days, I was told 
off as this gigantic warrior’s fellow-passenger. Al- 
though he took up nine-tenths of the sledge, I just 
managed to creep in, but every time we jolted and 
as the track was very rough, this was pretty frequently 
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— I got 250 lb. of Russian (General on tlie tetp of me, 
squeezing the life out of me. He was a good-natured 
Colossus, and apologised profusely for his own obesity, 
and for his instability, but I was black and blue all 
over, €and since that day I have felt profound sympathy 
for the tittle princes in the Tower, for I knr>w what 
being smothered with a feather-ljod feels like. 

The Minister’s country house was, as are most other 


R\issiaii country houses, a 
with whitewashed rooms 


modest wooden building 

very scantily furnished. 
* «■ 


The Minister had, however, thoughtfully brouglit 
doNvn his famous Petrograd chef, and I should judge 
about three-quarters of the contents of his wine- 
cellar. We had to proceed to our places in the forest 
in absolute silence, and the wolf being an exceedingly 
wary animal with a very keen sense of smell, all smok- 
ing was rigorously prohibited. 

It was nice open scrubland, undulating gently. 

The beaters were skilful and we were very lucky, for 

after an interminable wait, the entire j)aek of wolves 

rushed down on us. A w()lf is killed with slugs from 

a smooth-bore. I personally was fortunate, for I got 

shots at eight wolves, and six of them felt disinclined 

for further exertions. I still have a carriage-rug 

made of the skins of the wolves I killed that day. 

% 

The banging all round meanwliile was terrific. In 
two days we accounted for fifty- two of these pests. 
It gave me the utmost pleasure killing these murderous, 
bloodthirsty brutes ; far more than slaying an in- 
offensive bear. Should a bear encounter a human 


being in the course of his daily walks, he is certainly 
apt to hug him to death, as a precautionary measure. 
He is also addicted to smashing to a jelly, with one 
blow of his powerful paws, the head of a chance 
stranger. These peculiarities apart, the bear may 
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be regarded as i)ractically liarrnlcss. It is otherwise 

with the wolf. r i r • ^ 

Some of the British Colony were fond of going to 

Kinland for a peculiar form of sport. ^ I use the last 

word dubiously, for to kill any game birds during the 

breeding season seems a curiously unsportsmanlike 

act. Circumstances rather excused this. It is well 

known that black game do not pair, but that they are 

Dolvgamous. During the breeding season the male 

birds meet every morning at dawn on regular fighting 

grounds, and tlicre battle for the attentions of the 

fairer sex. These fighting grounds are well known 

to the keepers, wlio erect there m early autumn 

conical shelters of fir branches. The birds become 

familiar with these shelters (called in Russian “ shag- 

asbki ’’) and pav no attention to them, llie gun ” 

introduces himself into the shelter not later than 

midnifrht, and there waits patiently for the first 

gleanrof dawn. He must on no account smoke. 

With the tirst grey streak ot dawn in the sky there is 

a <Treat rusliing of wings in the air, and dozens of 

male birtls app'ear from nowhere ; strutting up and 

down putlim^ out their feathers, and hissing furiously 

at each other in challenge. The grey hens meanwhile 

sit in the surrounding trees, watching, as did the ladies 

of old at a tournament, the prowess ot their men-folk 

in the lists. The grey hens never show the'mselyes, 

and make no sound ; two things, one would imagine, 

contrary to every instinct of their sex. A challenge 

once aecciited, two males begin fighting furiously 

with wings, claws, and beaks. So absortied are 

the birds m their combat, that they neither see nor 

hear anything, and pay no attention to a guiiy^shot. 

Should they be within reach of tlie “ shagashka, ’ that 

is the time to fire. It sounds horribly unsportsman- 
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like, but it must be remembered that the birds are 

only just visible in the uncertain dawn. As dawn 

matures into daylif^dit, the birds suddenly stop hfjhting 

and all flv a wav simultaneous! v, followed bv the 

* ^ 

grey hens. I never would kill more than two as 
specimens, for this splendid bird is such a tiling of 
joy in his breeding plumage, with his glossy dark blue 
satin coat, and white velvet waistcoat, tliat tlicre is 
some excuse for wanting to examine him closer. 
Ladies, too, loved a blackaick’s tail or wings for their 
hats. It was also the oniv wav in which this curious 

w * 

and little-known phase of bird life could be wit- 
nessed. 

The capercailzie is called in Hussian “ the deaf 
one.” Why this name should be given to a bin! of 
abnormally acute hearing seems at first siglit puzzling. 
The explanation is that the male capercailzie in the 
breeding season concludes his love-song with a 
peculiar ‘‘ tchuck, tchuck,” impossible to rcfiroduce 
on paper, moving his head rapidly to and fro the while. 
During this “ tchuck, tchuck,” the birtl is deaf and 
blind to the world. The capercailzie hunter goes out 
into the forest at about 1 a.m, and listens intently. 
As soon as he hears a capercailzie’s song, he moves 
towards the sound verv, verv cautious! v. When 
within half a mile of the bird, he must wait for the 
tchuck, tchuck,” which lasts ahtnit two minutes, 
before daring to advance. Tlie ” tchuck ” over, he 
must remain absolutely motionless until it recom- 
mences. The snapping of a twig will be enough to 
silence the bird and to make it flv a wav. It will be 
seen then that to approach a capercailzie is a difficult 
task, and one requiring infinite patience. Once within 
shot, there is no particular fun in shooting a sitting 
bird the size of a turkey, up at the top of a tree, even 
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thou'^h it oiilv fippcfirs as a dusky mass against the 

falnt"'l)OgMnnitigs of dawn. 

I'hc real charm of this hlackcock and capercailzie 

shooting was that one wonld not otherwise have been 

i)ut in the great forest at break of day. 

To me there was always an infinite fascination in 
seeim- these great Northern tracts of woodland awaken- 
ln<^ from tlieir long winter sleep. The sweetness of 
Tul dawn, the delicious smell of growing things, the 
fresh v<uing life sjiringing up under (nie’s feet, all 
these appealed to cverv fibre in my being. Nature 
ulw ivs rest. .res the balance of things. In Russia, as 
in Canada, after the rigours of the winter, once the 
sn..w has disappeared, dowers carpet the ground 
with a rapiditv of growth unknown in more temperate 
climates. These Finland woods were covered with 
a low creeping ]ilant with masses of small, white, 
w’axv tlow’crs. It was, I think, one of the smaller 
cran'lierrics. There w'as an orange-flowering salvia, 
too the leaves t.f which cliangcd from green to vivid 
nur’ple as they climbed the stalk, making gorgeous 
patches of coh.ur, and great drilts of blue hepaticas 
on the higher groun<l. To appreciate Nature properly 
siie mu<t be seen at unaccustometl times, as she bestirs 
herself after her night’s rest whilst the sky brightens. 

In Petroerrad itself the British Polony found plenty 
of amusenrent. We had an English ice-hill club to 
which all the Embassy belonged. The elevation 
of a Russian ice-liill, some forty feet only, may 
seem tame after the imposing heights of Canadian 
tol)o<^‘’^an slides, but I fanev that the pace travelled 
b ..rcater in Russia. The ice-hills were always 
built in pairs, about three hundred yards apart, 
w'itli tw’o parallel runs. Both hills and runs were 
built of solid blocks of ice, watered every day, and 
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the pitch of the actual hill was very steep. In the 
place of a toborrgan, we used little sleds two feet lonp, 
mounted on skate-runners, which were kept constantly 
sharpened- These travelled over the ice at a tremen- 
dous pace, and at the end of the strai^dit run, the 
corresj)onding hill liad only to he mounted to bring 
you home again to the starting-point. The art of 
steering these sleds was soon learnt, once tlie cleincn- 
tary principle was grasped that after a turn to the 
left, a corresponding turn to the right must l^e made 
to straighten up the machine, exactly as is done instinc- 
tively on a bicycle. A wave of the hand or of the foot 
was enough to change the direetion, the icc-lutlcr 
going down head foremost, with the sled uiuler his 
chest. 

Longer sleds were used for taking ladies down. 

The man sat cross-legged in front, whilst the lady 

knelt behind him with both her arms round his neck^ 

Possibly the enforced familiarity of this attitude was 
* • 

what made the amusement so popular. 

We gave at times evening parties at the ice-hills, 
when the woods were lit up with rows of Chinese 
lanterns, making a charming effect against the snow, 
and electric arcs blazed from the summits of the slides. 
To those curious in such matters, I may say that as 
secondary batteries had not then been invented, and 
we had no dynamo, power was furnished direct by 
powerful Grove two-cell batteries. One night our 
amateur electrician was nearly killed by the brown 
fumes of nitrous acid these batteries give off from tJieir 
negative cells. 

We had an ice-boat on the Gulf of Finland as well. 
It is only in early spring, and very seldom then, that 
this amusement can be indulged in. The necessary 
conditions are (1) a heavy thaw to melt all the snow 
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from Die surfncc of Die ice, followed by a sharp frost ; 
(‘>\ a Strom- breeze. Nature is not often oblif-ing 
cnoimh to aVraiiRe matters in this sequence. We had 
some Rood sailinR, thouRh, and could get forty miles 
an hour out of our craft with a decent breeze. Our 
'boat was of the Dutch, not the Canadian type. I 
was astonished to lind how close an ice-boat could lay 
to the wind, for obviously anytliiiiR in the nature of 
leeway is impossible witli a boat on runners. Icc- 
sailiiiR was bitterly cold work, and the navigation of the 
Dulf of Kinlaiid required great caution, for in early 
snriiiR great cracks apiiearcd in the ice. On one 
..ceasion, in avoidiiiR a larRC crack, wc ran into the 
omnibus plviiiR on runners between Kronst.adt and 
the mainland. The driver of the coach was drunk, 
and lost his head, to the terror of Ins passengers, but 
very little damage was done. It may be worth 
while recording this, as it is but seldom that a boat 

collides with an omnibus. 

It will be seen that in one way and another there 
was no lack of anuiscincnt to be found round Petro- 
grad, even during the entire cessation of Court and 
social ciitcrtainiucnts. 
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osities in Tsarskoe Park — Origin of term " Vauxhall ” for 
railway station in Russia — Peterhof — Chonti of park thero— 
Two Russian illusions — A young man of 25 delivers an Ultima- 
tum to Russia — How it came about — M. de Giers — Other 
Foreign Ministers — Paraguay — The polite Japanese dentist — 
A visit to Gatchina — Description of tho Palace — Delights of 
the children's play-room there. 

T he lingering traces of the child which are found 
in most Russian natures account probably 
for their curious love of indoor games. Lady Dulferin 
had weekly evening parties during Lent, when dancing 
was rigidly prohibited. Quite invariably, some lady 
would go up to her and beg that they miglit be allowed 
to play what she would term “ English running 
games.” So it came about that bald-headed Generals, 
covered with Orders, and quite elderly ladies, would 
wth immense glee play Blindman’s buff,” Musical 
chairs,” ‘‘ Hunt the slipper,” and “ General post.” 
I believe that they would have joined cheerfully in 
“ Ring a ring of roses,” had we only thought of it, 

I think it is this remnant of the child in them 
which, coupled with their quick-W'orking brains, won- 
derful receptivity, and absolute naturalness, makes 
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Kussiaiis of the upper class so curiously attractive. 

\t balls in inv time, oddly enough, quadrilles were 
the most popular aanecs. There was always a 
“ Imder ” for these quadrilles, whose function it was 
to invent new and startling figures. The “leader ” 
shoute<l out his direetions from the eentre of the room, 
and however involve<l the figvires he de\ ised, however 
eomnlieated the manoeuvres he evolved, he could rely 
on I'eine implieitlv oheved by the dancers, who were 
used to^these intricate entanglements, and enjoyed 
them Woe betide the “ leader ” should he lose his 
he ld ’ or eivc a wTong direction ! He would find two 
hu'nd’red pcojile ine.xtricably tangled up. I calculate 
that manv vears have been taken off my own life by 
the responsibilities thrust ujion me by being frequently 
ma<le to olliciatc in this capacity. Halls in I etrograd 
in the “ ’eighties ” invariably concluded with the 
“ Danse Anglaise,” our own lainiliar Sir Roger de 

I nevVr saw an orchestra at a ball in Petrograd, 
except at the Winter Palace. All Russians preferred 
a iiianist, but a pianist of a quite special brand. These 
men, locally known as “ tappeurs cultivated a 
peculiar style of playing, and could get wonderful 
effects out of an ordinary grand piano. There was 
in particular one alisolutc genius called Altkem. 
Un.lcr bis superlatively skilled fingers the piano took 
on all the resonance and varied colour of a lull orches- 
tra. Altkein told me that he always played what 
he called “ four-handed,” tb.at is doubling the parts 
of each hand. Hy the end of the evening he was 

absidutclv exhausted. j c : 

The most beautiful woman in Petrograd Society 

was unquestionably Countess Zeiia Beauliarnais, 
afterwards Duchess of Lcuclitenberg ; a tall, queenly 
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blonde with a superb figure. Nature had been very 
generous to her, for in addition to her wonderful 
beauty, she had a glorious soprano voice. I could 
not but regret that she and her sister, I^inccss Itielo- 
sclskava, had not been foreed bv cireurnstanees to 
earn their living on the operatic stage, for the two 
sisters, soprano and contralto, would certainly have 
achieved a European reputation witli their magnificent 
voices. How they would have {>layed Amneris and 
the title-role in Aida ! The famous (General 
Skobclcff was their brother. 

Two other strikingly l)eautiful women were Princess 
Lola Dolgorouki, a piquant little br\inette, and her 
sister-in-law, winning, golden-haired Princess Mary 
Dolgorouki. After a lapse of forty years, I may 
perhaps be permitted tf) express my gratitude to tliese 
two charming ladies for the consistent kindness they 
showered on an uninteresting young man, and I 
should like to add to their names tliat of Countess 
Betsv Schouvaloff, I mav remark that the some* 
what homely British forms of tlieir baptismal names 
which these ^randes domes were fond of adopting 

alwavs amused me. Our two countries were in theorv 

* « 

deadly enemies, vet thev borrowed little details from 
us whenever thev could. I think that the racial 

to 

animosity was only skin-deep. This custom of employ- 
ing English diminutives for Bussian names extended 
to the men too, for Prince Alexander Dolgorouki, 
Princess Lola’s husband, was always knoMTi as 
“ Sandv,” whilst Countess Betsy’s husband was 
invariably spoken of as Bobby ” Schouvaloff, 
Countess Betsy, mistress of one of the stateliest houses 
in Petrograd, was acknowledged to be the best-dressed 
woman in Russia. I never noticed whether she were 
really good-looking or not, for such was the charm 
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of licr animation, and tlic sparkle of her vivac.ty and 
n nick wit, that one remarked the outer envelope less 
that, the nimble intellect and extraordinary attrae- 
li vencss t hat underlay it. She was a daughter of that 
“ Vrineesse Chateau ” to whom I referred earlier in 

tlicsc rcinini^iccnccs. 

In the Croat Uussian houses there were far fewer 
liveried servants than is customary in other European 
countries. This was due to the dilheulty of finding 
sullicienllv traineil men. The actual work of the 
llise wa^ done by hordes of bearded, red-shirtcd, 
shaegv-headed moiijiks, who, their household duties 
over retired to their underground fastnesses. Conse- 
mientlv when dinners or other entertainments were 
olven •recourse was had to hired waiters, mostly 
elderlv (ierinans. It was the eurioiis eustom to dress 
these waiters up in the liveries of the family pving 
the entertainment. The liveries seldom fitted, and 
the features of the old waiters were quite familiar to 
nu.st of us vet politeness dietated that we should 
, retend to’e.msider them as servants of the house. 
Thouch iierfeetly conscious of having seen the same 
individual who," arrayed in orange and white, was 
standing behind one’s chair, dressed m sky->jlue only 
two evenings before and equally aware p the proba- 
hilitv of meeting him the next evening in a d. pent 
house, clad in erimson it was considered polite to 
compliment the mistress of the house on theadmpable 
manner in which lier servants were turned out. 

There is in all Hussian houses a terrible place known 
as the “ hulfetnaya.” This is a crmibination of 
pantrv, lardiT, and serving-room. 1 cople at pi 
particular about the cleanliness of their food, or Uie 
nicctv with which it is served, should avoid tins awful 
spot "as thev would the plague. A sensitive nose cay 
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easilv locate the whereabouts of the buffet nava ” 
from a considerable distance, 

BYorn Potrof^rad to Moscow is only a twelve liours* 
run» but in those twelve hours the traveller is trans- 

ess 
ion 
tiii- 


ported into a different world. After the soull 
regularityof Peter the (ireat's sham classical creat 
on the banks of the Neva, the Ijcautv (>f tlie sc 


Oriental ancient capital comes as a j)erfect revelation. 
Moscow, fjlowing with colour, is seated like Home on 
gentle hills, and numbers over three humlred churches. 
These churches have each the orthodox live domes, 


and this forest of domes, many of tJiem gilt, others 
silvered, some blue and gold, or strij)ctl with ban<ls 
and spirals of vivid colour, when seen amongst the 
tender greenery of May, forms a wonderful [>icture, 
unlike anything else in the world. Tlie winding, 
irregular streets lined witli buildings in every imagin- 
able style of architecture and of every possible sliade 

of colour ; the remains of the ancient citv walls with 
* * 


their lofty watch-towers crowned with curious conical 
% 

roofs of grass-green tiles ; the great irregular bulk 
of the Kremlin, towering over all ; make a wliole of 


incomparable beauty. There is in the world l)ut one 
.Moscow, as tliere is but one Venice, and one Oxford. 


The great sea of gilded and silvered domes is best 
seen from the terrace of the Krcndin overlooking the 
river, though tlie wealth of detail nearer at hand is 
apt to distract the eye. The soaring snow-white shaft 
of Ivan Veliki’s tower with its golden pinnacles domin- 
ates everything, thougli the three “ Cathedrals,’* 
standing almost side by side, hallowed by centuries 
of tradition, are very sacred places to a Russian, who 
would consider them the heart of Moscow, and of the 
Muscovite world, “ Mother Moscow,” they call her 
affectionately, and I understand it. 
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The Russian wnni “ Sobor ” is wTongly translated 
as “ Cathedral.” A ” sobor ” is merely a church of 
peculiar sanctity or f)f special dignity. The three 
gleaming white, gold-domed cliiirches of the Kremlin 
are of (luite modest dimensions, yet their vcneralde 
walls are ricli with the associations of centuries. In 
t lie Church of the Ass\im])tion the Tsars, and later the 
Kmjierors, were all crowned ; in the Church of the 
Archangel the 'I'sars were buried, tliough the Emperors 
lie in Retrograd. The dim liyzantinc interior of tiie 
Assum|)tion Church, with its faded frescoes on a gold 
ground, and its Avails sliimmering Avith gold, silver 
and jcAvels, is immensely impressive. Here is the real 
Russia, not the Retrograd stuccoed veneered Russia 
of vesterdav, but ancient Muscovy, sending its roots 

ip * 

deep doAvn into the past. 

Surely Refer prepared tlie Avay for the destruction of 
his country by uprooting this tree of ancient groAvth, 
and bv trying to create in one short lifetime a new 
pseudo-Eiiropean Empire, Avith a ucav cajiital. 

The city should be seen from the Kremlin terrace 
as tlic light is fading from the sky and the thousands 
of church-bells clash out their melodious evening 
hymn. Tlie Russians have ahvays been master bell- 
founders, and their bells have a silvery tone unknoAvn 
in Western Europe. In the gloaming, the Eastern 
character of the city is much more apparent. The 
l)lazc of colour has vanished, and the dusky silhouettes 
of the church domes take on the onion-shaped tornis 
of the Orient. Delhi, as seen in later years from the 
fort at sunset, Avas curiously reminiscent of Moscow. 

1 do not suppose that more precious things have 
ever been gathered together under one roof than the 
Imperial Treasury at Moscoav contained in those days. 
The eye got surfeited with the sight of so many 
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splendours, and 1 can only recall the yrcat collection 
of crowns and thrones of the various Tsars. One 
Throne of Persian worknianshij) was studded with 
two thousand diamonds and rubies ; another, also 
from Persia, contained over two thousand lar^c tur- 
quoises. There must have been at least a dozen (jf 
these glittering thrones, but the most interesting of 
all was the original ivory throne of tlie Emf)crors of 
Byzantium, brought to Moscow in 1472 by Sophia 
Palaeologus, wife of Ivan III. Constantine tlie {^reat 

mav have sat on that identical throne. It seems 
* 

curious that the finest collection in the world of English 


silver-ware of Elizabeth’s, James Ps, and Charles Ps 
time should be found in tlie Ivremlin at Moscow, till 
it is remembered tiiat nearly all the plate of that date 
in England was melted down during the Civil War of 
1642-1640. I wonder what has become of all these 
precious things now ! 

The sacristy contains an ccpially wonderful collec- 
tion of Church plate. I was taken over this by an 
Archimandrite, and I had been fircviously warned 
that he would expect a substantial tip for his services. 
The Archimandrite’s feelings were, however, to be 
spared by my rc[)resenting this tif) as my eontributi()n 
to the poor of his parish. The Archimandrite was so 
immensely imposing, with his violet robes, diamond 
cross, and long flowing beard, that I felt (juitc shy of 
offering him the modest five roubles which I was 
told would be sufficient. So I doubled it. The 
Archimandrite pocketed it joyfully, and so moved 
was he by my unexpected largesse, that the excellent 
ecclesiastic at once motioned me to my knees, and 
gave me a most fervent blessing, which I am per- 
suaded was well worth the extra five roubles. 

The Great Palace of the Kremlin was rebuilt by 
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Nicholas I about 1840. It consequently belongs to 
the “ period of bad taste ” ; in spite of that it is 
extraordinarily sumptuous. The St. George’s Hall 
is ‘200 feet long and CO feet high ; the other great halls, 
named after the Russian Orders of Chivalry, arc nearly ' 
as large. Each of these is hung with silk of the same 
colour as the ribbon oi tlic (Order ; St. Crcorge’s Hall, 
orange and black; St. Andrew’s Hall, sky-blue; 
St. Alexander Nevsky’s, pink ; St. Catherine’s, red 
and white. I imagine that every silkworm in the world 
nuist have l)cen kept busy for months in order to pre- 
pare sufTicient material for these acres of silk-hung 
walls. The Krcrrtlin Palace may not be in the 
best of taste, but these huge halls, with their jasper 
and malachite columns and profuse gilding, are 
wonderfully gorgeous, and exactly correspond with 
one’s preconceived ideas of what an Emperor of 
Russia’s palace ought to be like. There is a chapel 
in the Kremlin Palace with the quaint title of “ The 
Church of the Redeemer behind the Golden Railing.” 

The really interesting portion of the Palace is the 
sixteenth-century part, knowm as the “ Tcrem.” 
These small, dim, vaulted halls with their half-effaced 
frescoes on w'alls and ceilings arc most fascinating. 
It is all mediaeval, but not with the mcdiaevalism of 
Western Europe ; neither is it Oriental ; it is pure 
Russian ; simple, dignified, and delightfully archaic. 
One could not imagine tlie old Tsars in a more appro- 
priate setting. Compared with the strident splendours 
of the modern palace, the vaulted rooms of the old 
Tcrem seem to typify the difference between Petrograd 
and Moscow. 

It so happened that later in life I was destined to 
become very familiar with tiie deserted palace at Agra> 
in India, begun bv Akbar, finished bv Shah Jehan. 
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How different the Oriental conception of a palace is 
from the Western ! The Aj^ra Palace is a [)lace of 
shady ct^urts and j:ardcns, dotted with ex(piisitely 


f^raceful pavilions of transparent wliite inarhlc roofed 
witli gikled copper. No two of these [)avi lions arc 


similar, and in tlieir varied decorations an inexhaust- 


ible invention is shown. The white 


so 


placed that it is seen everywhere in strong contrast 
to Akbar’s massive buildinj^s of red sandstone. Dur- 
ing the Coronation ceremonies, King- Emperor (leorge 
V seated himself, of right, on the Emperor A k bar’s 
throne in the great Hall of Audience in Agra Palace. 

Though Moscow may appear a dream-city when 
viewed from the Ivrcmlin, it is an eminently prac- 
tical city as well. It was, in my time, the chief 
man\ifacturing centre of Russia, and Moscow busi- 
ncss-men had eiirned the reputation of being well 
able to look after themselves. 

Another side of the life of the great city could be 
seen in the immense Ermitage restaurant, where 
Moscow people assured you with pride that the 
French cooking was onlv second to Paris. The little 

O V 

Tartar waiters at the Ermitage were, d roily enough, 
dressed like hospital orderlies, in white linen from 
head to foot. There might possibly be money in an 
antiseptic restaurant, should some enterprising person 
start one. The idea would be novel, and this is an 
age when new ideas seem attractive. 

A Russian merchant in Moscow, a partner in an 
English firm, imagined himself to be under a great 
debt of gratitude to the British Embassy in Petro- 
grad, on account of a heavy fine imposed upon him, 
which we had succeeded in getting remitted. This 
gentleman was good enough to invite a colleague 
and myself to dine at a certain “ Traktir,” cele- 
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bratcd for its Hussian cooking. I was very slim in 
tliosc (lays, but had 1 had any idea of the Cwargantnan 
repast we were supposed to assimilate, I should iiavc 
borrowed a suit of clothes from the most adipose 
person of my acfpiaintancc, in order t(j secure addi- 
tional cargo-space. , . „ , ^ . 

In the (piaint little Traktir ” decorated m old- 

Kussian style, after the usual fresh caviare, raw her- 
rings, pickled mushrooms, and smoked sturgeon of 
the"" " zakuska,” we commenced with cold sucking- 
oig eaten witli horse-radish. Then followed a plain 
ittle soup, composed of licriings atul cucumbers 
stewed in sour beer. vSliccs of boiled salmon and 
liorse-radish were then added, and the soup was 
served iced. This soup is distinctly an acquired 
taste. This was succeeded by a simple dish of sterlets, 
boiled in wine, with trulllcs, craylish, and mush- 
rooms. After that came mutton stuffed with buck- 
wheat jiorridge, pies of the flesh and isinglass of the 
sturgeon, and Heaven only kno\\s wliat else. All 
this aeeompanicd by red and white Crimean wines, 
K\'ass, and mead. 1 had always imagined that mead 
was an obsolete beverage, indulged in principallv by 
ancient Hritons, and drunk for choice out of their 
enemies’ skulls, but here it was, foaming in beautiful 
old silver tankards ; and pertcctlv' delicious it was^! 
Oddly enough, the Russian name for it, “ mcod,” 

is almost identical with ours. 

Only once in my life have I suffered so terribly 

from reqiletion, and that was in the island of Bar- 
bados, at the liousc of a liospitable planter. We 
sat down to luncheon at one, and rose at five. The 
sable serving-maids looked on the rclusal of a dish 
as a terrible slur on the cookery of the house, and 
would take no denial. “ No, \'ou like dis, sar, it 
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real West India dish. I gib you lilly f)iece.” What 
with turtle^ and flying-fish, and calipash and ealipcc, 
and pepper-pot, and devilled land-crabs, I felt like 
the boa-constrictor in the Zoological Gardens after 

his monthly meal. 

¥ 

I was not fortunate enough to witness the corona- 


tion of either Alexander III or that of Nicholas II. 

In the perfect setting of "the Ked Staircase,” of 

the ancient stone-built hall known as the " Grano- 

vitava Palata,” and of the " Gold Court,” the cere- 
♦ _ 

monial must be deeply impressive. On no stage 
could more picturcs(jue surroundings possibly be 
devised. During the coronation festivities, most of 
the Ambassadors hired large houses in Moscow, and 
transferred their Krnbassies to the old capital htr 
three weeks. At the coronation of Nicholas II, of 
unfortunate memory, the French Aml)assad<tr, the 
Comte de Montebello, took a particularly fine house 
in Moscow, the Sh6r6naitieff Palace, and it was 
arranged that he should give a great hall the night 
after the coronation, at whicli the newly -crowned 
Emperor and Empress would be present. The French 
Government own a wonderful collection of splendid 
old French furniture, tapestries, and works of art. 


kno'^sTi as the ” Garde Meubles.” Under the Mon- 
archy and Empire, these all adorned the interiors 
of tiie various palaces. To do full honour to the 
occasion, the French Government dispatched van- 
loads of the choicest treasures of the " Garde Meubles ” 
to Moscow, and the Sh^r^maitieff Palace became a 
thing of beauty, with Louis Quatorze Gobelins, and 
furniture made for Marie Antoinette. To enhance 
the effect, the Comte and Comtesse de Montebello 
arranged the most elaborate floral decorations, 
and took immense pains over them. On the night 
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of the ball, two hoars before their guests were 
due, the Aiiilmssador was informed that the Chief of 
Police was outside' and begged for permission to enter 
the tc’niporarv iMiibassy. hjinb.issics cnjf)ying what 
is known as exterritoriality,” none of the poliee 
can enter exee|)t on the invitation of the Ambassador ; 
much as vampires, according to the legend, could 
oidv s<’cur(' entrance to a house at the personal in* 
vitation of the owner. It will be remembered that 
these \ini)lcasing creatures displayed great ingenuity 
in securing this permission ; indeed the really expert 
vaini)ires ""prided themselves on the dexterity with 
which thev eouhl inveigle their selected victim into 
welcoming tliem joyfully into Ids domicile. The 
Chief of ""police informed the French Ambassador 
that he liad absolutely certain information that a 
powerful bomb had been introduced into the Embassy, 
concealed in a tlower-pot. M. (Ic Montebello was 
in a diflieult position. On tiie previous day the 
Ambassador had discovered that every single electric 
wire in the ho\ise liad been delil)eratcly severed by 
some unknown hand. French electricians had re- 
paired the damage, Imt it was a disfiuieting incident 
in tlio eirenmstanees. Tlie policeman was positive 
that his information was correct, and tlie conse* 
(pienees (tf a terrific homh exploding in one’s house 
are eminentlv disagreeable, so he gave his reluctant 
permission to liavc the Embassy searched, though 
Ids earlier guests might be expected within an hour. 
Armies of police myrnddons ap[)cared, and at once 
procet'ded to unj)ot between two and three thousand 
growing ])lants, and to pick all the tloral decora- 
tions to pieces. Nothing whatever was found, but 
it w'ould be unreasonable to expect secret police, 
however zealous, to exhibit much skill as trained 
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llorists. Tliev made a frightful Iiasli t>f tilings arui 
not onlv ruined tlie elaborate decorations, but so 
managed to cover the polished floors with earth that 
the rooms looked like ploughed fields, dancing was 
rendered impossible, and poor Madame de Monte- 
bello was in tears. xVs the guests arrived, the police 
had to be smuggled out through back j)assages. 
This was one of the little amenities of life in a bomb- 
ridden land. 

During the summer montlis I was nmeh at Tsarskoc 
Sclo. Tsarskoe is onlv fourteen miles from Petro- 
grad, and some of rny Russian friends had villas there. 
The gigantic Old Palace of Tsarskoe is merely an en- 
larged Winter Palace, and though its garden fji(,'ade 
is nearly a quarter of a mile long, it is uninteresting 
and unimpressive, being merely an endless re]>etition 
of the same details. I was taken over the interior 
several times, but such a vast quantity of rooms leaves 
only a confused impression of magnificence. I only 
recall the really splendid staircase and the famous 
lapis-lazuli and amber rooms. The lapis-lazuli room 
is a blaze of blue and gold, with walls, furniture 
and chandeliers encrusted with that precious sub- 
stance. The amber room is perfectly beautiful. All 
the walls, cabinets, and tables are made of amber of 
every possible shade, from straw-colour to deep 
orange. There are also great groups of figures carved 
entirely out of amber. Both the lapis and the amber 
room have curious floors of black ebony inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, forming a very effective colour 
scheme. I have vague memories of the “ gold ” and 
“ silver ’* rooms, but very distinct recollections of the 
bedroom of one of the Empresses, who a hundred 
years before the late Lord Lister had discovered the 
benefits of antiseptic surgery had with some curious 
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proplictic instinct had her slccping-room constructed 
on the lines of a glorified modern operating theatre. 
The walls of this (piaint apartment were of translucent 
opal glass, decorated with columns of bright purple 
glass, with a floor of inlaid mother-of-pearl. Per- 
sonally, I should always have fancied a faint smell of 
chloroform lingering about tlie room. 

Catlierine the Great had her monogram placed 
everywhere at Tsarskoc Selo, on doors, walls and 
ceilings. It was diflicult to connect her with the in- 
terlaced “ F/s,” until one remembered that the 
IGissian form of the name is “ Ekaterina.” How 
wise the Russians have been in retaining the so- 
called Cyri Ilian alphabet in writing their tongue 1 

In other Slavonic languages, such as Polish and 
Czech, where the Roman alphabet has been adopted, 
unholy combinations of “ cz,” “ zh,” and “ sz ” have 
to be resorted to to re])roduce sounds which the Cy- 
ril lian alphabet covdd e.x press with a single letter ; 
and the tragic thing is that, be the letters piled to- 
gether never so thickly, they invariably fail to give 
the foreigner the faintest idea of how tlie word should 
reallv be pronounced. Take tlie much-talked-of town 
of Przemysl, for instance. 

TIic park of Tsarskoe is eighteen miles in circum- 
ference, and every portion of it is thrown open freely 
to the pulilie. In spite of being quite flat, it is 
very pretty with its lake and woods, and was most 
beautifully kept. To an English eye its trees seemed 
stunted, for in these far Northern regions no forest 


trees attain great size. Limes and oaks flourish mod- 
erately well, but the climate is too cold for beeches. 
At the latitude of Petrograd neither apples, pears, 
nor any kind of fruit tree can be grown ; raspberries 
and strawberries are the only things that can be 
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produced, and tiicy are supt'rlat ivcly ^ood. 

The j)ark at Isarskoe was full ol a juuiIjIc of the most 
extraordinarily incongruous huildiners and monu- 
ments; it would liavc taken a fortnifrilt to see them 
all projjcrl y , There was a Chinese \'i]la^(*, a C'hmest* 
theatre, a Dutch dairy, an English (iothic castle, 
temples, hanging gardens, ruins, grott{)es, fountains! 
and numbers of columns, triumphal arches and 
statues. On the lake there was a collection of boats 
of all nations, varying from a Chinese sampan to an 
English light tour-oar ; from a Venetian gondola to 
^ Drazihan catamaran. Ihcre w'as also a (leet of 
miniature men-of-war, and tliree of C atherine's great 
gilt state-barges on tlie lake. One arm of the^'lake 


was spanned by^ a bridge of an cxtremelv rare blue 
Siberian marble. Anymnc seeing the elTect of this 
blue marble bridge must iiave congratulated himself 
on the fact that it was extremely improbable 
that any' similar bridge would ev’cr be erected cdsc- 

where, so rare w’as the material of w'hich it was con- 
structed. 


I never succeeded in finding the spot in Tsarskoc 
Park where a sentry' st<iod on guard over a violet 
which Catherine the Great once found there. Cather- 
ine, finding the first violet of spring, ordered a 
sentry to be placed over it, to protect the flower 
from being plucked. She forgot to rescind the 
order, and the sentry continued to be posted there. 
It developed at last into a regular tradition of Tsar- 
skoe, and so, day and night, winter and summer, a 
sentry’ stood in Tsarskoe Park over a spot where, 150 
years before, a violet once grew. 

The Russian name for a railway station is “ Vaux- 
hall,” and the origin of this is rather curious. The 
first railway in Europe opened for passenger traffic 
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\va^ I lie lavcrpiK)! and Manchester, inaugurated in 
IS.’JO. Five years later, Nicholas I, eager to sliow 
that Uussia was well abreast of the times, determined 
to have a railway of his own, and ordered one to be 
built between Pidrograd and Tsarskoe Selo, a dis- 
tane(‘ of fourtecai nules. The railway was opened in 
IS.'tT, witlujut any intermediate stations. Lhifor- 
tunately, with tlu* exception ol fc\\ Court oflicials, 
lai one ever wanted to go to Isarskoc, so tlie line 
could hardlv be called a commercial success. Then 
someone had a brilliant idea ! Vauxhall Cardens in 
South London were then at the heiglit of their popu- 
laritv. Tlu* 'I'sarskoe line slumld be extended two 
mih's to a place called Pavlosk, where the railway 
company would be given fifty acres of^ ground on 
which tt> cmistruct a “ N'auxhall Cardens,” outbidding 
its London jirototype in attractions. No sooner said 
than done* ! The Pavlttsk “ Vauxhall ” liccarnc ciior- 
mouslv pojudar amongst Petrogradians in summer- 
time ; t he t rains w('re crowded and the railway be- 
came a pa\'ing proposition. iVs the Isarskoe station 
was the onlv one tlien in existence in Petrograd, 
the worthy eitizt'iis got into the habit of directing 
their own coachmen or cabdrivers simply to go to 
Vauxhall.” So the name got gradually applied to 
the actual station buihling in Petrograd, When the 
Nicholas railway to Moscow was completed, tlie 
station got known as the ” Moscow \ auxhall. And 
so it spread, until it came about that every railway 
station in the Hnssian Kmf>ire, from the Baltic to 
the Paeilic, derived its name from a long- vanished 
and half-forgotten pleasure-garden in South London, 
the menuirv (d' which is only commemorated to-day 
bv a bridge and a railway station on its site. The 
name ” Vanxball ” itself is, I believe, a corruption of 
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Folks-llall,” or of its Dutch variant “ Vulks-Ilall.” 
Even in rnv dav the Pavlosk Vauxhall was a most 
attractive spot, with an excellent orchestra, nuTiads of 
coloured lamps, and a great semicircle of restaurants 
and refreshment booths. When I knew it, the Tsar- 
skoe railway still retained its original rolling-stock 
of 1837 ; little queer over-upholstered carriages, and 
quaint archaic-looking engines. It had, I think, been 
built to a different gauge to the standard Uussian 
one; anyhow it had no physical connection with 
the other railways. It was subsequently modernised. 

Peterhof is far more attractive than Tsarskoe, as 
it stands on the Gulf of Finland, and the coast, rising 
a hundred feet from the sea, redeems the i)Iaee from 
the uniform dead flat of the other environs of Petro- 
grad. As its name implies, Peterhof is the creation 
of Peter himself, who did his best to ccli[)se Versailles. 
His fountains and waterworks certainlv run Versailles 
very close. The Oriental in Peter peeped out when 
he constructed staircases of gilt copper, and of coloured 
marbles for the water to flow over, precisely as Shah 
Jehan did in his palaces at Delhi and Agra. As the 
temperature both at Delhi and Agra often touches 120'^ 
during the summer months, these decorative cascades 
would appear more appropriate there than at Peter- 
hof, where the summer temi)erature seldom rises 
to 70®. 

The palace stands on a lofty terrace facing the 
sea. A broad straight vista has been cut through 
the fir-woods opposite it, do\\m to the waters of 
the Gulf. Dowm the middle of this avenue runs 
a canal flanked on either side by twelve fountains. 
When les grandes eaux are playing, the effect of this 
perspective of fountains and of Peter’s gilded water- 
chutes is really very fine indeed. I think that the 
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Oriental in I’cter showed itself again here. There is 
a loiif' single ro\e ot almost precisely similar fountains 

in fn )nt of the 'haj at Agra. 

\s [it Tsarskoe, the public h;ive free access to 

cverv portiem of the park, which stretches for four 
miles along the sea, with many gardens, countless 
fountains, temples and statues. 1 Iierc ^\as in par- 
ticular a beautihd Ionic colonnade of pink marble, 
fri.m the summit of which cataracts of water spouted 
when the h.untains jdayed. The effect ot this pink 
marldc temple seen though the film ot tailing water 
was remarkaldv prettv. NVhat pleaseil me were the 
two small Dutch chateaux in the grounds, “ Marly " 
and “ Monj.laisir,” wlicre Peter liad lived during the 
!,uilding of his great ]ialace. These two houses liad 
been built bv importi'd Dutch craftsmen, and tlic 
si.dit of a severe seventeenth-century Dutch interior 
with its tiles and solier oak jianelling was so un- 
expected in Hussia, It was almost as much of a 
surprise as is Droote ('onstantia, some sixteen miles 
south of ('ape Town. To drive down a mile-long 
aveniH' of the finest oaks in the world, and to find 
at tlie end of it, amidst hedges of clipjK’d pink oleander 
aiul blue* plumbago, a most perit'ct Dutch chateau, 
exactly as (invemor \’an dcr St ell left it in 1667, is so 
utterly \mt“xpeet<‘d at tlie southcin extremity of the 
.Mneaii t'ontmeiit ! i»roote Const<intia, the pro- 
perty of tlie Capt* (ioveriiincnt, still contains all its 
original furnitun* ami ])icturcs of 1607. It is the 
tvpieal s(‘veiit (’Oiit h-cent ur V Continental chateau, the 
mam building with its facade elaboratel\ decorated in 
plaster, flanked bv two wings at right angles to it, 
but the last place ni tlie world where yon would look 
for siH’h a finished whole is South Africa. lo add 
to t h<* u IH’X pc(*t edness, tlie vines tor which Constantia 
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IS famous are fi^own in fields enclosed with hedfrcs, 
with huire oaks as hedgerow timber. This f^nves 
such a thoroughly English look to the landscape 
that I never could realise that the sea seen tiirough 
the trees was the Indian Ocean, and that the C'ape 
of Good Hope was only ten miles away. Macao, tlie 
ancient Portuguese colony forty-live miles from llong- 
Kong, is another “ surprise-town.” It is as though 
Aladdin’s Slave of the Lamp had dumped a soven- 
tecnth-ccntury Southern Eurojiean town down in the 


middle of China, with churclies, plazas, and fountains 
complete. 

There is really a plethora of palaces round Peter- 
hof. They grow as thick as quills on a f)orcur>ine’s 
back. One of them, I cannot recall which, had a 
reallv beautiful dining-room, built entirely of pink 

m •— 

marble. In niches in the four angles of the room 
were solid silver fountains six feet high, where Naiads 
and Tritons spouted water fed by a running stream. 
I should have thought this room more appropriate 
to India than to Northern Russia, but one of tlie 


fondest illusioiis Russians cherish is that they dwell 
in a semi-tro})ical climate. 

In Petrograd, as soon as the temperature reached 
60 °, old gentlemen would appear on the Nevsky 
dressed in white linen, with Panama hats, and white 
umbrellas, but still wearing the thickest of over- 
coats. Should the sun’s rays become just perceptible, 
iced Kvass and lemonade were at once on sale 
in all the streets. On these occasions I made myself 
quite popular at the Yacht Club by observing, as I 
buttoned up my overcoat tightly before venturing 
into the open air, that this tropical heat was almost 
unendurable. This invariably provoked gratified 
smiles of assent. 


t 
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Allot I kt point as to \vliicli Russians were for some 
reason touchv was tlic fact that the water of the Gulf 
of Finland is ])erfcctly fresh. Ships can fill their 
tanks from the water alonf^sidc for ten miles below 
Kronstadt, and the catciics of the fisliinj:- boats that 
eaine in to IVterliof consisted entirely of pike, perch, 
cels roach and other freshwater tisli. Still Russians 
dislik(‘d intensely hearin^^ their sea alluded to as 
fresh water. I tactfully pretended to ijrnore the fringe 
of treshwatiT ri’cds lining the sliore at Peterhof, 
and after bathing in tlie Gulf would enlarge on the 
hraeim^ effect a swim in real salt water had on the 
iuiman organism. This, and a few happy suggestions 
that after the intense brine of the Guli the waters 
of* tlu* Dead Sea wouhi ajiiiear insipidly brackish, 
conduei'd towards making me amazingly popular. 

In my voungtr days I was never really happy 
without' a' <lailv swim tluriiig the summer months. 
The woods sloping down to the Gulf arc delightful in 
summer-time, and are ai>solutely carpeted with 
llowers. 'I'he flowers seem to realise how short the 
span of life allotted to them is, and endeavour to 
make the most of it. So do the mostiuitoes. 

I liave vorv vivid recollections of one special visit 
to Peterhof. In the summer <»f IHSg, the Ambassador 
and two otlier members of the Fml)assy were away 
in Kngland on leave. The Charge dWffaires, who 
r(*]i]aeed the Ambassador, was laitl up with an epi- 
deiiut' t hat \vas working great ha\ oc then in I ctrograd, 
as was the Seeoiul Secretary. Tliis epidemic was 
probably due to t he extremely unsatistactory sanitary 
condition of the city. C’onsequently no one was left 
to earr\' on the work of tiie hjinbassy but m\self and 

the new Attache, a mere lad. 

The relations of Circat liritain and France in the 
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“ *eis?hties ” were widely different fr{)in those cordial 
ones at present prevailing between the two coun- 
tries. Far from being trusted friends and allies, the 
tension between England and France was often 
strained almost to the breaking-point, especially with 
regard to Egyi)tian affairs. This was due in a great 
measure to llismarck’s traditional foreign policy of 
attempting to embroil her neighl)ours, to the greater 
advantage of Germany. In old-fashioned surgery, 
doctors frequently introduced a foreign body into an 
open wound in order to irritate it, and prevent its 
healing unduly quickly. This was termed a seton. 
Bismarck’s whole policy was founded on the intro- 
duction of setons into open wounds, to prevent their 
healing. His successors in oliiee endeavoured to 
continue this policy, but did not succeed, for though 
they might share Bismarck’s entire want of scruples, 
they lacked his commanding genius. 

Ismail, Khedive of Egypt since 18G3, had brought 
his country to the verge of bankruptcy by Iiis gross 
extravagance. Great Britain and France had es- 
tablished in 1877 a Dual Control of Egyptian affairs 
in the interest of the foreign bondholder, but the two 
countries did not pull well together. In 1879 the 
incorrigible Ismail was deposed in favour of Tewlik, 
and two years later a military revolt was instigated 
by Arabi Pasha. Very unwisely, attempts were 
made to propitiate iVrabi by making him a member 
of the Egyptian Cabinet, and matters went from bad 
to worse. In May, 1882, the French and British fleets 
appeared before Alexandria and threatened it, and 
on June 11, 1882, the Arab population massacred 
large numbers of the foreign residents of Alexandria. 
Still the French Government refused to take any 
definite action, and systematically opposed every 
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proposal made by the liritish {iovcrnmcnt. We 
\v(‘re perfectly W('H aware that the op])osition of the 
Kreiieh \o tiie liritish policy was consistently backed 
up l)v Hnssia, Russia l)einfi in its turn prompted from 
liertim All this we knew. After the massacre of 
dune n, the French fleet, instead of acting, sailed 
awav from Alexandria. 

Amongst the usual daily siieaf of t(‘lcgrams from 
I/)nd(m which the Attache an<i I deeiphered on 
dulv FJ, ISS‘2, was one announcing that tiic British 
.Mi'ditc'rranean Squadron had on the previous flay 
boml)ar<lcd and destrf)yed the forts of Alexandria, 
and that in two days’ time liritish marines would 
l>e landed and the city of Alexandria occuf)ie<l. There 
were aUo details of further st(*ps that would be taken, 
should circumstances render them necessary. All 
t h(‘sc facts were to l)c communicated to the Russian 
Covernment at once. I went off with this weighty 
telegrafu to the liouse of the t'hargc d’ Affaires, whom 
I fouml verv weak and feverish, and fpiitc unable 
to rise from his bed. He directed me to go forth- 
with t(t Reterhof, to see M. dc (Jiers, the Itussian 
.Minister for Foreign Affairs, who was there in atten- 
dance on the lhn{>cror, and to make my statement to 
him. I placed the Attache in charge fd' the C’hanccry, 
and had time admitted of it, I should certainly have 
smeared that youth’s checks and lips with some 
burnt cork, to add a few years to his apparent age, 
arul to delude people into the belief that he had 
alreadv bt'gun to shav’c. The dignity of the British 
Fmbassv had to be (-futsiflcred, I begged of him to 
refrain from puerile levity in any businc.ss interviews 
he might have, and I imf)lorcd him to try to conceal 
the schoolboy under the mask of the zealous official. 
1 then started for Peterhof. It is not often that a 
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youn" man of twonty-livr is called iifion to (ieliver 
what was virtually an IMtiniatuin to the mij^litv 
Kussiari Kmplre, and I luid no illusions whatever as 
to tlie manner in wliieh tnv eomniunieation would 
be received. 

I saw M. de Giers at Peterhof, and read him rnv 
message. I liavc never in my life seen a mari so 
astonished ; lie was al)soluteIy ilabbergasted. The 
Gladstone Government of 1880-85 was then in jxtwer 
in England, and it was a lixed axiom ^vith everv 
Continental statesman (and not, I am liound to admit, 
an altogetlier unfounded one) that under no cireurn- 
stanees whatever would the (dadstone (’al>inet ever 


take definite action. 


They would talk eternally : 

• •¥ 


they would never act. M. de Giers at length said to 
me, “ I have heard your communication with great 
regret. I have noted what you have said whth even 
deeper regret.” He paused for a while, and then 
added very gravely, ” The Emperor’s regret will 
be even more profound tiian my own, and I w’ill not 
conceal from you that his Majesty will he highly 
displeased wdien he learns the new-s you have hrouglit 
me.” I inquired of M. de Giers wdicther he wished 
me to see the Emperor, and to make my communica- 
tion in person to His Imperial iMajesty, and felt re- 
lieved when he told me that it was unnecessary, as 


I was not feeling particularly anxious to face an 
angry Autocrat alone. I left a transcript I had my- 
self made of the telegram I had deciphered with 
M. de Giers, and left. A moment’s reflection w*ill 


show that to leave a copy of a decoded telegram w'ith 
anyone would be to render tbe code useless. The 
original cipher telegram w'ould be always accessible, 
and a decipher of it w’ould be tantamount to giving 
away the code. It w'as our practice to make tran- 
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seripts .rivipp the sense in totally different language 
and with the position of every sentenee altered. 

.After that, its events in Hgypt developed, and until 
the t'haree d’-Affaires was ahout again, 1 journeyed 
t„ Peterhofalniost daily to see M. <lc Ciers. \Ve always 
seetned to get on very well together, in spite of raeial 

aiiiinositics. 

The elouds in Kgypt ndled away, and with them 
the \'erv serious nietiaec to whiell 1 ha\e alluded, 
Pvents 'fortunatelv shai-ed themselves propitiously, 
(in .s<-pten,l.er Iti.’ ISHg, .Sir tlarnet Wolseley utterly 
rout. d Aral.i's forces at Tel-el-Kehir ; .Arabi was 
deported to fevlon, and the revolt came to an end. 

A diplomat iiatiirallv meets Ministers of 1-orcign 
Affairs of inanv tvpes. There was a strong contrast 
lietween the iiolis'hcd and courtly M. dc Giers, who 
in siiite of his iirhanitv could manage to tnfttse a 
verv strop.' siil.-aeid llavoitr into his suavity when he 
chose aiufsome other Ministers with whom I have 
eome’in contact. .A few years later, when at Buenos 
.Avres. preliminary steps were taken for drawing up 
an llxtradition Treaty hetween Groat Britain and 
rara-nav, and as there were details which required 
adjusting. I "as sent 1,100 miles up the river to 
Asuncion, the unsophisticated capital of the Inland 

Itennhlic Dr , at that time I'araguayan 1-orcign 

Minister? was a Guarani, of pure Indian hlood. lie 
did not receive meat the Ministry for horeign .Affairs, 
t'tir the excrllcnt rrasdii tliat there was no such place 
in that I'lrimitive repiihlic, tnit in his own extremely 
modest residence. When his Kxcellency welcomed 
me in the whitewashed sold of that house, sump- 
tuoiislv furnished with four woiHlen chairs, and noth- 
in" else whatever, he had on neither shoes, stockings, 
niw shirt, and wore merely a pair of canvas trousers. 
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and an unbuttoned coat of the same material, afford- 
ing ample glimpses of liis somewhat dusky skin. In 
the suffocating heat of Asuncion such a costume has 
its obvious advantages ; still I cannot imagine, let us 
say, the JYench Minister for Foreign Affairs receiving 
the humblest member of a Foreign Legation at the 
Quai d’Orsay with bare feet, shirt less, an<l clad only 
in two garments. 

Dr. , in spite of being Indian by blood, spoke 

most correct and finished Spanish, and had all the 
courtesy which those who use that beautiful lan- 
guage seem somehow’ to acquire instinctively. It is 
to be regretted that the same cannot be said of ait 
those using the English langmage. Not to be out- 
done by this polite Paraguayan, I responded in the 
same vein, and we mutually smothered each otlier 
with the choicest flowers of Castilian courtesy. These 
little amenities, though douljtlcss tending to smooth 
down the asperities of life, are apt to consume a good 
deal of time. 

Once at Kyoto in Japan, I had occasion for the 
services of a dentist. As the dentist only spoke 
Japanese, I took my interpreter with me. After 
removing my shoes at the door — an unusual pre- 
liminary to a visit to a dentist — w*e went upstairs, 
where we found a dapper little individual in kimono 
and w’hite socks, surrounded bv the most modern 
and up-to-date dental paraphernalia, sucking his 
breath, and rubbing his knees with true Japanese 
politeness. Eager to show that a foreigner could 
also have delightful manners, I sucked my breath, 
if anything, rather louder, and rubbed my knees a 
trifle harder. “ Dentist savs,” came from the inter- 
prefer, “ w’ill you honourably deign to explain w’hcre 
trouble lies in honourable tooth ? ” 


ISO MV vr. ST nil) AYS 

■■ ir the dentist will honourably deign to examine 
niv left-hand lower molar,” I responded with charm- 
ina courtesv, “ lie will find it requires stopping, but 
for Heaven’s sake, Mr. Nakiinura, ask bun to be care- 
ful how lie uses his honourable drill, for I am terrified 
to death at that invention of the Hvil One. Soon 
tlie Satanic drill got well into its stride, and began 
boring into everv nerve of niv head. I jumped out 
of the chair. “Tell the dentist, Mr. Nakimura, that 
he is honouralily deigning to hurt me like the very 
devil with his honouralile but wholly darnnable 
drill” “ Oentist says if vou honouraVily deign to 
reseat vourself in ehair, he soon compier difiieulties 
[n vour honourable tooth.” ” Certainly. Butdent.st 
must ii<d f^ivc me lioiiourable hell any more, and 
so on, and" so on. I am bound to admit that the 
little lap’.s workmanship was so good that it has 
remained intact up to the present day. I wonder 
if Jaiis, when annoved, can ever relieve themselves 
hv the use of really strong language, or wdiether the 
crust of conventional politeness is too thick to admit 
of it. In that case they must feci like a l(> lister 
‘illlletcd with acute eczema, unalilc to obtain rchei 
'by scratching himself, owing to tlic impervious shell m 

which Nature lias encased him. 

1 dined with the liritish Consul at Asuncion after 

• I viMtV. T^r The Consul lived three 

niv lntc^vIe^^ ^^un ur. • ^ , , p. 

miles out o{ the town, and the coffee wc drank after 
dinner, the sugar wc put into tlic coffee, and thecigars 
wc smoked with it, had all been grown in bis garden, 
within siglit of the windows. 1 had ruhlen out to the 
Quinta in company with a young Australian, who wi 
reappear later on in these pages in his proper place ; 
one I)iek Howard. It was the first but by no means 
the last time in my life that I ever got on a horse in 
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evening clotl)es, Dick Ilowani, having no evening 
clothes with liiin, had arrayed himself in one of liis 
favourite cricket blazers, a pleasantly vivid garment. 
On our wav out, mv horse shied violently at a snake in 
the road. The girths slipped on the grass-fed animal, 
and rny saddle rolled gently round and deposited me, 
tail-coat, white tie and all, in some four feet of dust. 
The snake, however, probably ]>anie-stricken at the 
si'dit of Howard’s blazer, had tactfully withdrawn ; 
otherwise, as it happened to be a deadly Jararaca, 
it is liighly unlikely that I should have been writing 
these lines at the present moment. The incra{licable 
loye of Dick Howard, the cheery, laughing young 
Antipodean, for brilliant-hued blazers of various 
athletic clubs will be enlarged on later. In Itulian 
hill stations all men habitually ride out to dinner- 
parties, whilst ladies are carried in litters. During 
the rains, men put a suit of pyjamas over their even- 
ing clothes to protect them, befttre drawing on 
rubber boots and rubber coats an<l venturing into 
the pelting downpour. The Syce trots behind, 
carrving his master’s pumps in a rubber sponge-bag. 

AH tliis, however, is far afield from Hussia. Alex- 
ander III preferred Gatchina to any of his other 
palaces as a residence, as it was so much smaller, 
Gatchina being a cosy little house of 600 rooms oidy. 
I never saw' it except once in mid -win ter, wdien the 
Emperor summoned the Ambassador there, and I was 
also invited. As the far-famed beauties of Gatchina 
Park were covered with four feet of snow, it w'ould be 
difficult to pronounce an opinion upon them. The 
rivers and lakes, the haunts of the celebrated Gatchina 
trout, were, of course, also deep-buried. 

Alexander III w'as a man of very simple tastes, 
and nothing could be plainer than the large study 
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in which lie received us. Alexander III, a Colossus 
of a man, hail preat dignity, eomhined wit h a geniality 
man.mr very different from the glacial hauteur of 
s father, Alexander 11. The Emperor was in fact 
rather partial to a humorous aneedo e, ;,me I 

recalled seemed to divert his Majestv, Outside his 
shulv-door stood two gigantic negmoes - ft-- - - 
Eastern dresses of ^?reen and scarlet. Ihe Lni] 
l arie though she did not share her sister Queen 
Mexandra’s wonderful beauty, had a large measure 
0 ^r subtle and indescribable charm of manner 
The bedroom given to me at Catehina could hardly 
l,e described bv the standardised epithets or Russiai, 

.Hors “ bare, gaunt, ami whitewashed as it had 
iS.t blue silk walls embroidered with large silver 
wreaths The mirrors were silvered, and the bed 
stood ill a species of el.aneel, up four steps, and sur- 
rounded bv a balustrade of silvered carved wood, 
it o b the Ambassador and 1 agreed that the Imperial 
cellar f.iUv ileserved its high reputation. Ve were 
civeti in particular some very wonderful old Tokay, 
a present from the Emperor of Austria, a wine that 

U e were taken all over the palace, which contained, 
amoimst other things, a large riding-school and a 
Wl-si/ed theatre. The really enchanting room was 
a large hall on the ground lloor where many genera- 
tions of little Grami-Diikes and Graml-Duchesses had 
nlaved. As, owing to the severe winter climate, it is 
difi\cult for Russian children to amuse themselves 
much out-of-doors, these large play-rooms are almost 
a neeessitv in that frozen land. The Gatchina play- 
room was a vast low hall, a place of many white- 
w.ashed arches. In this delightful room was every 
possible thing that could attract a child. At 
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end were two wooden Montagues Russes, the des<Tnt 
of which could be nogotiateil in little wheeled trollies. 


In another corner was a fully-equii)ped gyninasiutn. 
There were “ giants’ strides,” swings, sw'ing-l)oats and 
a nierry-go-round. There was a toy railway with 
switches and signal-posts complete, the hteomotives 
of which were worked by treadles, like a tri(‘ycle. 


There were dolls’ liouses galore, and larger lutuses 
into which the children could get, with real cooking- 
stoves in the little kitchens, and little parlours in 
which to cat the results of their primitive culinary 


experiments. There were mechanical orchestras, 
self-playing pianos and barrel-organs, and masses 
and masses of toys. On seeing this delectable spot, 
I refTctted for the first time that I liad not been a 
Russian Grand-Duke between the ages of five and 


twelve, 

I believe that there is a similar room at Tsarskoe, 
although I never saw it. 
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..r td^ o. i>or,ug«i. 

A PU()FP:SS10N.\E .liplo.nat becomes .isctl to 

rapid cliaiiRcs in bis environment. He has 

.,b„ to ll-arn t« reu.ljust bis monetary standards 

for after calonlatinfz evcrytlnnj: m roubles for, let 

" sav lour years, he may find h.mscl in a country 

he a the peseta or the d.dlar are the «n. s. At 

every fresh post he has to start aea.n Iron, the be- 

e nil no as he en.leavours to learn the enstoms and 

above ".’ll the n.entality of the i.e.v eo.n.try He has 

to form a bran.l-ne.v acipiaintancc, to get to know 

l e points of view of those an.onsrst whom he is living, 
tiic pdiiu lumsoU' to totally new sur- 

roi.lings. A diplomat in this way ...sensibly ac- 

■’7.” to • r—o 

to IVlroorad than Lisbon, which was my next ^st. 
Vfter the rather hectic gaiety of l>etrograd with .ts 
ne sistent (lavour of an exotic and art. heal e.v.hsa- 
l^i, the i.lacid, uneventful flow ol life at Lisbon 

was restful, possibly even dull. 
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Curiously enougli, in those clays there were two 
Kings of Portugal at the same time. This state of 
thin as (wliieh always remirulecl me irresistibly of the 
two'^Kings of Barataria in Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Goinloliers) had come about quite naturally. Q\icciv 
Maria II (Maria da Gloria) had married in 1830 Prince 
Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, who was raised next year 
to the title of King Consort. Maria II died in 1853 
and was succeeded by Pedro V. During his son’s 
minority King Ferdinand acted as Regent, and Pedro, 
dying unmarried eight years after, was succeeded in 
turn by his brother Luiz, also a son of King Ferdinand. 

When the Corps Diplomatique were received at the 
Ajuda Palace on Xew Year’s Day, the scene always 
struck me as being intensely comical. The two 
Kings (universally kno^\^l as Dorn Fernando and Dorn 
Luiz) entered simultaneously by different doors. 
When they met Doni Luiz made a low bow to Dom 
Fernando, and then kissed his father’s hand. Dom 
Fernando responded with an equally low lx)w’, and 
kissed his son’s hand. The two Kings then ascended 
the throne together. Had The GojidoUrrs been 
already composed then, I should have expected the 
two Monarchs to break into the duet from the second 
act, “ Rising early in the Morning,” in which the 
two Kings of Barataria explain their multitudinous 
duties. As King Luiz had a fine tenor voice, His 
Majesty could also in that case have briglitened up 
the proceedings by singing us ” Take a pair of spark- 
ling eyes,” 

Dom Fernando was a perfectly delightful old 
gentleman, very highly cultured, full of humour, 
and with a charming natural courtesy of manner. 
The drolly-named Necessidades Palace which he in- 
habited w'as an unpretentious house full of beautiful 
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nl.l l-ortU'-iHSc furniture. Most of the rooms were 

♦ 7 irltli the liiiest “ azulcKts ” I ever saw; 

blue aii.l white tiles which the fortup-uese adopted 
oneinallv from the Moors, hut learnt later to make 
for themselves und.T the tuition ol Dutch craftsmen 
from Delft These " a/ulejos ” form the most decora- 
tive liaekpround to a room that can he imafrined. 

\ hold pictorial desiun, a complete and elaborate 
liietnre in bine on white, runs alons their whole 
,.„„t|, It is lliiis verv dillieiilt to remove and re- 
creel " -i/.u!. ji>s.” for one broken tile will spoil the 
„.l,ole d.-siem The Dortiiouesc use these every. 
wliere. hoth for the exteriors and interiors of their 
lioiise.s. and also as parden ornaments, and they are 
woiiderfiillv effective. 

Dorn l-'ernando had marrieil morpanatically. as 
his seeond wife, a dancer of .\nicriean origin. This 
ladv had a reiiuirkablv strident \oiee, and was much 
to the fore on the fortnightly afternoons when Dorn 
1-eriiando received the men of the t’orps Diplomatique. 
F„r some reason or other, the ladies of the Dip- 
lomatic Hodv alwavs found them.selvcs unable to 
■itteiid these’ L'litherings. The courteous, genial old 
l7nrwoul.l move about, smilingly di.spensing his 
truly lu liiiirul >1(‘ find brimful of uticcdotcs and 

iokrlcts. The luisal raucous tones of the cx-daiicer, 
always known as ‘Mhe (oniitcss,” would summon 
him in Kn^lish. hurry up 

with thoS(‘ eiLnirs. Th'ey arc badly wanted here.” 

I imagine that in the days of her s\icccsses on the 
stafTc the ladv’s outline must have been less volu- 
minous than it was when 1 made her acquaintance. 
The only otlier occasion when I heard a monarch 
addressed as ” Kin^ ” io7ii court was when a small 
relation of mv own, a^ed fiv'C, at a children’s garden- 
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party at Huckinjrham Palace insisted on answering 
Iving Edward \’irs questions with a “ Yes 0 Kiiifr ” 

or “ No, O KiiifT ” ; a form of address which had a 
pleasant Biblical flavour about it. 

The Porturruese are a very humane race, and are 
extraordinarily kind to animals, d’hey are also de- 
voted to buIl-fi^hts. 1 hese t\vo tendencies seem 
irreconcilable, till the fact is ^Tasped that a Portii- 
guese bull-fljrht is absolutely bloodless. Neither bulls 
nor horses are killed ; the whole speetac-le resolves 
itself into an exhibition of horsemanship and skill 

The bull's horns are pa, hied a.ul eovere.i "ith 
leather thon^rs. Tiic picador rides a really good and 
highly-trained horse. Should he allow the bull even 
to touch his horse with his padded horns, the un- 
fortunate picador will get inercilesslv hissed These 
pxcadores do not wear the showy *Si)anish ' dresses 
but Louis Quinze costumes of purple velvet with large 
white wigs. The espada is armed with a wooden 
sword only, which he plants innocuously on the neck 
of the bull, and woe betide him should those tens of 
thousands of eager eyes watching him detect a 
deviation ot even one inch from the death-dealing 
spot. He will be hissed out of the ring. On the 
other hand, should he succeed in touching the fatal 
place with his harmless weapon, his skill’ would be 
rewarded with thunders of applause, and all the 
occupants of the upper galleries would sliower small 
change and cigarettes into the ring, and would also 
hurl their hats into the arena, which always struck 

me as a peculiarly comical wav of expressing their 
appreciation. " ® 

The espada would gaze at the hundreds of shabby 
battered bowler hats reposing on the sand of the 
arena w'lth the same expression of simulated rapture 
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that a priwa donna assumes as floral tributes are 
handed to her across the footlights. The espada, 
his hand on his licart, woidd bow again and again, as 
though saying, “Are these lovely hats really for 
me ? “ Hut after a second glance at the dilapidated 
head-gear, covering the entire floor-space of the arena 
with little subfusc hummocks, lie would apparently 
change his mind. “ It is really amazingly good of 
you, and I do appreeiatc it, but I think on the whole 
that I will not (leprive you of them,” and then an 
e.vliibition of la al skill occurred. The espada, taking 
up a hat, would glance at the galleries. Up ^vent 
a hand, and the hat hurtled aloft to its owner 
with unfailing accuracy; anti this performance was 
rc})eatcd perhaps a hundred times. I always 
considered the ('S]}ada^s liat-returning iict far more 
extraordinary than his futile manipulation of the 
inoffensive wooden sword. During the aerial flights 
of the liats, two small acolytes of the espada, his 
miniature facsimiles in dress, picked up the small 
change aiui cigarettes, and, I trust, duly handed 
them over intact to their master. The bull mean- 
while, after his imaginary slaughter, had trotted home 
eontentedlv to his underground quarters, surrounded 
bv some twentv gailv-eaparisoned tame bullocks. 
To my mind Spanish bull-fighting is revolting and 
horrible to tlie last degree. I have seen it once, and 
nothing will induce me to assist a second time at so 
disgusting a spectacle ; but the most squeamish 
person can view a Portuguese bull-fight with impunity. 
Ia'cii tlK)ugh the bull has his horns bandaged, con- 
sideral)le skill and great acrobatic agility come into 
play. Few of us would care to stand in the path of 
a ciiarging polled Angus bull, hornless though he be. 
The handarilhrros who plant pa per -deco rated darts 
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m the neck ol the ehargin^r bull are as nimble as 
trainetl acrobats, and vault li^ditly out of the rinrr 
when hard pressed. Conspicuous at a Lisbon bulb 
ij,dit are a number of sturdy peasants, tricked out in 
sliowy clothes of scarlet and orange. These are “ the 
men ot strciifTth.” Should a bull prove cowardly in 
he ring and decline to the public clamour for 
mm to be eau^tht and expellcti i"nofninir)uslv from 
the ring by “the men of strength,” Light 'of the 
stalwart fieasants will then hurl themselves on to the 
bull and literally hustle liim out of the arena ; no 
mean leat. Take it all round, a Portuguese bull- 
fight was picturesr,ue and full of life and colour 
though the neiglilxiuring Spaniards affected an im- 
mense contem[)t for them on account of their bloo<l. 
lessness and makc-bclic\'e. 

A curious Portuguese custom is one which ordains 
that a youth before proposing formally for a maiden’s 
hand must do " window parade ” for two months 
(m Portuguese ” fazer a janella ”). Nature has not 
allotted good looks to the majority of the lV)rtuguesc 
race, and she lias been especial] v niggardly in tliis 
respect to the feminine element'of the population. 

1 lie taste lor olives and for caviare is usually supposed 
to be an ac(iuired one, and so may be tlic taste for 
Lusitanian loveliness. Somewhat to the surprise of 
the foreigner, Portuguese maidens seemed to inspire 
the same sentiments in tlie breasts of the youthful 
male as do their more-favoured sisters in other lands, 
but in bourgeois circles the ” window-parade ” was 
an indispensable preliminary to courtshin The 
youth had to pass backwards and forwards’ alon. 
the street where the dwelling of his innamorafa 
v\as situated, casting up glances of passionate appeal 
to a window, wdiere, as he knew, the form of his en 
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cliantrcss would prrsf'iitly appear. The maiden, 
when she judged that she mifrlit at length reveal licr- 
self without unduly encouri'iging her suitor, moved to 
the open window aial stood lanning luTself, labor- 
ious! v un(*onscions of her ardent swain in the street 
below. 'I'he vouth would then e.\pr(‘ss his consuming 
|)assion in |)antomimo, making frantic gestures in 
testinionv (*f Ins mad adoration. The senhorita in 
return might favotir liim with a coy glance, and in 
token of dismissal would perliai)s drop him a rose, 
whieli tlie young man would press to his lips and then 
place over his heart, and sf) the [>erfbrmance came 
to an end, to be renewed again the next evening, 
d’hc lovesick swain would almost eertairdy be wearing 
spurs. .\t lirst I conhl not make out wliy the young 
nu*n <)f I.isbtui, wlio had prol>ably never l)ecn on a 
horse in their whole lives, sliould habitualK' walk 
alxiiit the town with spurs on their heels. It was, I 
think, a survival of the old I Vn insular tradition, 
and was intende<l to prove to the world tliat they were 
“ cavallciros.” In Spain an immense distinction was 
formerly made Ijetwccn the “ cahallcro ” and the 
“ pe(tn ” : the mounted man, or gentleman, and the 
man on foot, or day-labourer. The little l)ox-spurs 
were the onlv means these Lisl>on vouths had of 
proving their (piality to the world. They had no 
horses, hut tlicy had spurs, which was obviously the 
next best thing. 

Fortunes in Portugal iieing small, and strict 
economy having to he observed amongst all classes, 
I had heard that these damsels of the window-sill 
only drcsscti down to the waist. They would assume 
a c()rsa<^c of scarlet or crimson plush, and, their 
nether garments being invisible from below, would 
study i)otli economy and comfort by wearing a flannel 
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petticoat below it. It is uniiccossary for me to add 
that I never verified this detail from personal observa- 
tion. 

Some of tlie old Portuguese families occupied very 
fine, if sparsely furnished, houses, with cjifiladfs of 
great, lofty bare rooms. After calling at one of 
these houses, the master of it would in Continental 
fashion ‘‘reconduct” his visitor towards the front 


door. At everv single doorway the Portuguese code 
of politeness dictated that the visitor should protest 
energetically against Ins host accompanying him 
one step further. With eijual insistence tlic host 
expressed his resolve to escort his visitor a little 
longer. The master of the house had previously 
settled in his own mind exactly how far he was 


going towards the entrance, tlie distance depending 
on tlie rank of the visitor, but the accepted code of 
manners insisted upon these protests and counter- 
protests at every single doorway. 

In Germany ” door-politeness ” plays a great part. 
In one of Kotzebue’s comedies two provincial nota- 
bilities of equal rank are engaged in a duel of “ door- 
politeness.” ” But I must really insist on your 
Excellency passing first.” “ I could not dream of 
it, your Excellency. I will follow you.” ” Your 
Excellency knows that I could never allow that,” 
and so on. The curtain falls on these two ladies each 


declining to precede the other, and when it rises on 
the second act the doorway is still there, and the 
two ladies are still disputing. Quite an effective 
stage-situation, and one which a modern dramatist 
might utilise. 

In paying visits in Lisbon one was often pressed 
to remain to dinner, but the invitation was a mere 
form of politeness, and was not intended to be ac- 



(•(‘1)1 C(i. Yini iiiv;irial)Iy rejiliod that yoii deeply 
re^^retted that vou were already eti^^ajrcd. The more 
voii were ur^'ed to throw over your enj^uif^ernent, the 
deei)er heeaine your rei;ret that this particular en- 
(ui'U'inent must he fulfilled. The eiif^afiement prob- 
ablv consisted in dinin<7 alone at the club, but under 
no Cireumstanees must the invitation be accepted. 
In view of the straitened cireumstanees of most 
Portuf^uese families, the evening meal would prol)ably 
consist of one single dish of bacnlhao or salt cod, and 
you \vould have put your hosts to the eravest ineon- 


venieru'e. 


\\’ith the exception of the Opera, the Lisbon 
theatres were most indifferent. Wlien I first arrived 
tlu're the Idsbon Ojiera had been fortunate enouj^h 
to secure the services of a verv gifted Polish family, 


a sister and two brothers, the latter of whom were 
destined later to become the idols of the lyondon 
])ublie. They were .Mile, de Heszke and Jean and 
Kdouard dc Heszke, all three of them then com- 
paratively unknown. Mile, de Heszke had the most 
glorious voice. To hear her sinoin;^ with her iirother 
Jean in Fausf was a perfect revelation. Mile, de 
Heszke appeared to the best advantage whenthcstal- 
wart Jean sam^ with her, for she was immensely talk 
and lowered over the average portly, stumpy, little, 
o[)eratie tenor. The k’rcneh say, criudly enough, 
" b(te eomme un tenor.” 'I'his mav or may not be 
true, but the fact remains that the usual stage tenor 
is short, bull-neek('d, and ('onspicuously inclined to 
adipose tissue. When her brother Jean was out of 
the east, it rc(|uired an immense effort of the imagina- 
tion to picture this splendid creature as being really 
desperately enamoured of the little paunchy, swarthy 
individual who, reaching to her shoulder only, was 
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hurling his high notes at the public over the foot- 
* 

At afternoon parties these three oonsunimate artists 
occasionally sang unaccompanied trios. I have never 
heard anything so perfectly done. I arn con- 
vinced that had Mile, de Heszkc lived, she would 
have established as great a European reputation as 
did her two brothers. The Lisbon musical public 
were terribly critical. They had one most discon- 
certing habit. Instead of hissing, should an artist 
have been unfortunate enough to incur their dis- 
pleasure, the audience stood up and begjui banging 
the movable wooden seats of the stalls and dress 
circle up and do^\'n. This produced a deafening din 
effectually drowning the orchestra and the singers. 
The effect on the unhappy artist against whom all 
this pandemonium was directed may be imagined. 
On gala nights the Lisbon Opera was decorated in a 
very simple but effective manner. Most Portuguese 
families own a number of “ colchas,” or embroidered 
bed-quilts. These arc of satin, silk, or linen, beau- 
tifully worked in colours. On a gala night, hundreds 
of these “ colchas ” were hung over the fronts of the 
boxes and galleries, with a wonderfully decorative 
effect. In the same way, on Church festivals, when 
religious processions made their way through the 
streets, many-hued colchas ” were thrown over the 
balconies of the houses, giving an extraordinarily 
festive appearance to the to^^^l. 

As at Berlin and Petrograd, there was a really 
good circus at Lisbon. I, for one, am sorry that this 
particular form of entertainment is now obsolete in 
England, for it has always appealed to me, in spite of 
some painful memories connected with a circus which, 

if I may be permitted a long digression, I will relate. 
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Xcarlv thirty years ago I left London on a visit 
to one of the Iiistorie chateaux of h'ranee, in company 


with a friend wlio is now a well-known mcmlier of 
Parliament, and also elmrcliwarden of a famous 
West-Knd church. Wc travclh’d over by night, and 
n ached our dcstinati{)n about eleven next morning. 
We noticed a huge eircular tent in the park of the 
ehateau, but paiti no particular attention to it. 
The lirst w(jrds with which our hostess, the bearer 
of a izreat French name, greided us were, “ I fi'el sure 
that 1 can rc'ly u])on you, mes atnis. You have to 
hel|) us out of a dillieulty. My son and his friends 
have been ])ractising for four months for their amateur 
circus. Our tirst ])erformanee is to-day at two 
o'clock. We have sohl eight hundred tickets for the 
beneiit of the French Ited Cross, and yesterday, only 
vesterday, our two clowns were telegraphed for. 
They have both been ordered to the autumn man- 
mu vres, and you two must take their places, or our 
performance is ruined. Je sais que vems n'allez pas 
me manquer'' In vain we both protested that we had 
had no experience whatever as clowns, that branch 
of our education have been culpably neglected. Our 
hostess insisted, and would take no denial. “ Go 
and wash ; go and eat ; and then put on the dresses 

vou will find in vour rooms.” 1 never felt so miserable 

► » 

in mv life as I did whilst making uj) my face the 
orthodox dead white, with scarlet triangles on the 
cheeks, big mouth, and blackened nose. The clown’s 
kit was complete in every tletail, witli wig, conical hat, 
patterned stockings ami queer white felt shoes. As 
far as externals went I was orthodoxy itself, but the 
“ business,” and the ” wheezes ” ! The future church- 
warden had l)cen taken in hand bv some voung French- 
men. As he was to j>lay ‘‘ Chocolat,” the black 
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clown, tlicy conirnenccd by stripping him and blackin^^ 
him from head to foot with boot-blackiim. Tlievthen 

•^5 * 

polished him. 

I entered the ring witii a sinking heart. I was 
to remain there two hours, and to endeavour to 
amuse a Frencli audience for that period without 
any preparation wliatcvcr. Business,” ” Jtag,” and 
“ patter ” had all to be improvised, and the “ j)atter,” 
of course, had to be in French. Luckilv, I could 
then throw ” cart-wheels ” and turn somersaults to 
an indefinite extent. So I made mv entrance in that 
fashion. Fortunately I got on good terms with rny 
audience almost at once, and with confidence came in- 


spiration ; and with inspiration additional confidence, 
and a judicious recollection of the stock-tricks of 
clowms in various Continental capitals. Far greater 
liberties can be taken with a French audience than 


would be possible in England, but if anyone thinks it 
an easy task to go into a circus ring and to clown for 
two hours on end in a foreign language, without one 
minute’s preparation, let him try it. The ring- 
master always pretends to Hick the clown ; it is j)art 
of the traditional ” business ” ; but this amateur 
ring-master (most beautifully got up) handled his 
long whip so unskilfully that he not only really 
flicked my legs, but hurt me most abominably. When 
I jumped and yelled with genuine pain, the audience 
roared with laughter, so of course the ring-master 
plied his whip again. At the end of the performance 
my legs w'ere absolutely raw'. The clown came off 
badly too in some of the “ roughs-and-tumbles,” for 
the clow'ii is always fair game. The Frencli amateurs 
gave a really astonishingly good performance. They 
had borrowed trained horses from a real circus, and 
the same young Hungarian to whom I have alluded at 
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the hofriniiinfj of these reminiscences as having created 
a mild sensation by appearing at Hnckingharn Palace 
in a tiger-skin tunic trimmed with large turquoises, 
rode round tiie ring on a pad m skv-bluc tiglits, 
l)()unding through paper hoops and over garlands of 
artiheial ilowcrs as easily and gracefully as thoiigh he 
had done nothing else all his life. Later on in the 
afternoon tliis versatile Hungarian reappeared in 
(lowing Oriental robes and a false beard as “ Ali Hen 
Hassan, the Hctlouin Chief.” Hi<ling round the ring 
at full gallop and bring from the saddle with a shot- 
iron he broke glass balls with all the dexterity of a 
trained professional. Tiiat young Hungarian is now 
a bishop of the Ibunan Catiiolic Church, Before 1914 
1 had occasion to meet him frequently. Whenever 
I thought that on the strength of his purple robes he 
was assuming undue airs ot ecclesiastical superiority 
(to use the word “swanking” would be an unpar- 
(hmablc vulgarism, especially in the case of a bishop), 

1 invariably reminded his lordship of the afternoon, 
many years ago, wlicn, arrayed in sky-blue silk tights, 
he liad dashed through paper hoops in a French 
amateur circus. My remarks were usually met with 
the deprecatory smile and little gesture of protest of 
the hand so characteristic of the Homan ecclesiastic, 
as the bishop murmured, ” Cher ami, totd cela esi 
ouMic (iepuis I assured the prelate that 

for my own part I should never forget it, if only for 
the \inexpected skill he had dis])layed ; though I 
reet^gnise that bishops may dislike being reminded of 
their past, espeeially when they have performed in 
circuses in their vonth. 

In additi(tn to the Hungarian’s “act,” there was 
another beautiful exhibition of horsemanship. A 
bov of sixteen, a member of an historic tYench 
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farnilv, by ciint t)f Ion", patient, and painful practice, 
was able to ^ivc an admirable performance (pf the 
familiar circus “ turn ” known as “ The C'ourier of 
St, Petersl)urp,” in wliieli the rider, standin" a-straddle 
on two barebacked ponies, drives four other ponies 
in front of him : an extraordinary feat for an 

* w 

amateur to liavc mastered. Mv friend the ajjile 
ecclesiastic is portrayed, [)erliaj)s a little maliciously, 
in Abel Ilermant’s most amusiri" book Trains de 
Luxe, under tlie name of “ ,’\Ionsei"neur (iranita tie 
Caffe Xcro.” It may interest ladies to learn that 
this fastidious prelate always had liis purj)le r((b(*s 
made by Doucet, the famous Paris dressmakin" hrm, 
to ensure that they should " sit pro[)erly. t)n the 
whole, our circus was really a very creditable effort 
for amateurs. 

The entertainment was, I lielicve, pronounced a 
tremendous success, and at its conclusion the only 
person who was the worse for it was the [)o(pr clown. 
He had not f)nly lost his yoiee entirely, fnprn shout in" 
for two hours on end, l)ut he was l)laek and blue from 
head to foot. I am thankful to say that in the course 


of a long life that w'as my one anti only ap[iearancc in 
the rin" of a circus. Mv fellow-clown “ Cliocolat,” 
the future member of Parliament and churcliwanien, 
had been so liberally coated with boot-blacking by 
his fTench friends that it refused to come off, anti 


for days afterwards his face was artistically decorated 
with swarthy patches. 

Before 1914, I had frequently pointed out to my 
friend the bishop that should he wish to raise 
any funds in his Hungarian diocese he could not do 
better than repeat his performance in the French 
circus. As a concession to his cxaltetl rank, he might 
wear tights of episcopal purple. Sliould he have re- 
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tairu'd any of the iiirnblcness of his youth, his flock 
*« 

could not fail to be cnornmusly j^ratified at witnessing 
their chief pastor bounding through paper hoops and 
leaping over ol)slacles with incredible agility for his 
age. The knowledge that they liad so gifted and 
supple a prelate would probably greatly increase his 
moral influence oeer them and could scarcely fail to 
render him amazingly popular. Could his lordship 
have convinced liis flock that he could demolish the 
arguments of any religious opponent with the same 
ease that he displayed in penetrating the paper 
obstacles to his equestrian progress, he would cer- 
tainly be acclaimed as a theological controversialist 
of the lirst rank. In the same way, I have endeav- 
oured to persuade my friend the member of Parlia- 
ment that he might brighten up the proceedings in the 
House of Cojumons were he to appear there occa- 
sionally in the clown’s dress he wore thirty years 
ago in France. Failing that, his attendance at the 
Easter Vestry Meeting of his \Vest-P>nd church with 
a blackened face might introduce that note of hilarity 
which is often so markedly lacking at these gatherings. 

.\11 th is has led me far away from Lisbon in the 

* 

“ ’eighties.” Mark Twain has described, in A Tramp 
Abroad, the terror with which a foreigner is over- 
whelmed on being presented with his first hotel bill 
on Portuguese territory. The total will certainly 
run into thousands of reis, and the unhappy stranger 
sees bankru[)tcy staring him in the face. 

As a matter of fact, one thousand reis equal at 
)ar exactly four and twopence. It follows that a 
uindrcd reis are the equivalent of fivepcnce, and that 
one rei is the twentieth of a penny. 

A P'rench colleague of mine insisted that the Portu- 
fruese wtTC actuated by national pride in selecting so 
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small a monct4iry unit. An elementary ealculiition 
will show that the proud possessor of 10^. can 

claim to be a millioimire in Portiifral. Accordinjr to 
my French friend, Portuj;aI was anxious to show the 
world that though a small country, a larger propor- 
tion of Irt subjects were millionaires than any other 
European cf)untry could boast of. In the same way 
the Frenchman explained the curious Lisbon habit 
of writing a number over every opening on the ground 
floor of a house, whether door or window. As a result 
the numbers of the houses crept up rai>idly to the 
most imposing figures. It was not uncommon to 
find a house inscribeil No. 2000 in a comparatively 
short street. Accordingly, Lisbon, though a small 
capital, was able to gain a spurious reputation for 
immense size. 

A peculiarity of Lisbon was the double set of 
names of the principal streets and squares : the 
official name, and the popular one. I iiave never 
kno\vn this custom prevail anywhere else. Thus the 
principal street was officially known as Uua Garrett, 
and that name was duly wTitten up. Every one, 
though, spoke of it as the “ Chiada.” In the same w'ay 
the splendid square lacing the Tagus which English 
people call “ Black Horse Square ” had its official 
designation wTitten up as “ Pra^a do Comercio.” It 
was, however, invariably called “ Terreiro do Pa^o.” 
The list could be extended indefinitely. Street names 
in Lisbon did not err in the matter of shortness, 

Rua do Sacramento a Lapa de Baixio ” strikes me 
as quite a sufficiently lengthy name for a street of six 
houses. 

Lisbon is certainly a handsome town. It has been 
so frequently wTecked by earthquakes that there is 
very little mediieval architecture remaining, in spite 
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of its great age. Two notable exceptions arc the 
Tower of IJcleni and the exquisitely beautiful cloisters 
of the Ilieronvniitc Convent, also at liclein. The 

k*' 

tower stands on a promontory jutting into the Tagus, 
and the convent was built in the late fifteen-hundreds 
to comnienioratc the discovery of the sea route to 
India bv \hisco da (iarna. These two buildings are 
both in the “ Manoeline ” style, a variety of liighly 
ornate late (Jotliic ])eculiar to Portugal. It is the 
fashion to sneer at Manoeline architecture, with its 
profuse decoration, as being a decadent style. To 
iny mind the cloisters of Helem (tlie Portuguese 
variant of liethlehcm) rank as one of the architec- 
tural masterpieces of Europe. Its arches arc draped, 
as it were, with a lace- work of intricate and minute 
stone carving, as delicate almost as jewellers’ work. 
The warm brown colour of the stone adds to the 
effect, and anyttne but an architeetiiral pedant must 
admit the amazing beauty of the place. The finest 
example of Manoeline in Portugal is the great Abbey 
of Batalha, in mv dav far away from any railway, 

and very dillicult of access. 

► 

At the time iA' the great earthquake of 1755 which 
laid Lisbon in ruins, Portugal was fortunate enough 
to have a man of real genius at the head of affairs, 
the Maripiis de Pombal. Pombal not only re-estab- 
lished the national finances on a sound basis, but 
rebuilt the capital from his own designs. The 
stately “Black Horse Sipiarc ” fronting the Tagus 
and the streets surrounding it were all designed by 
Pombal. I suppose that there is no hillier capital in 
the world than Lisbon. Many of the streets are too 
steep for the tramcars to climb. The Portuguese 
fashion of coating the exteriors of the houses wdth 
bright -coloured tiles of blue and white, or orange 
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and white, gives a cheerful air to the town, — the 
French word “ riant ” would he more appropriate 
— and the numerous public gardens, where the palm- 
trees apparently grow as contentedly as in their 
native tropics, add to this effect of sunlit brightness. 
As in Brazil and other Portuguese-speaking countries, 
the houses are all very tall, and sash-windows arc uni- 
versal, as in England, contrary to the custom of 
other Continental countries. 

House rent could not be called excessive in Portinuil. 
In my day quite a large house, totally lacking in 
every description of modern convenience, but witli 
a fine staircase and plenty of lofty rooms, could be 
hired for £30 a year, a price which may make the 
Londoner think seriously of transferring himself to 
the banks of the Tagus. 

In the ’eighties ” Lisbon was the winter head- 
quarters of our Channel Squadron. I once saw the 
late Admiral Dowdcswell bring his entire fleet up 
the Tagus under sail ; a most wonderful sight I 
The two five-masted flagships, the MinolauT and the 
A^incauri, had very graceful lines, and with every 
stitch of their canvas set, they were things of e.x- 
quisite beauty. The Norihumberland had also been 
designed as a sister ship, but for some reason had had 
two of her masts removed. The old Minotaur, now 
alas ! a shapeless hulk known as Ganges II, is still, 
I believe, doing useful work at Harwich. 

As may be imagined, the arrival of the British 
Fleet infused a certain element of liveliness into the 
sleepy city. Gambling-rooms were opened all over 
Lisbon, and as the bluejackets had a habit of wreck- 
ing any place where they suspected the proprietor of 
cheating them, the Legation had its work cut out for 
it in endeavouring to placate the local authorities and 
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snictoth down their wounded susceptibilities. One 
painblin^-house, known as “ Portuguese Joe’s,” was 
frecpiented mainly by midshipmen. They %vere 
strictly forbidden" to go there, but the place was 
crammed every niglit with them, in spite of official 
prohibition, the British midshipman being a crea- 
ture of impidsc, the moment these youtjis (every one 
of whom thought it incumbent on his dignity to have 
a huge cigar in his mouth, even though he might 
still 1 ^e of very tender years) suspected any foul play, 
they would ])rocccd very systematically and methodic- 
ally to smasli the whole place up to matchwood. 
Tliere was consc(]uently a good deal of trouble, and 
the Legation quietly put strong pressure on the Por- 
tuguese Government to close these gambling-houses 
down permanently. This was accordingly done, 
much to the wTath of the midshipmen, who were, I 
l)clieve, supplied with free drinks and cigars by the 
proprietors of these places. It is just possible that 
the Admiral’s washes rnav have been consulted before 
this drastic action w’as taken. Midshipmen in those 
(lavs wont to sea at fourteen and fifteen years of age, 
and c(uisc(picntly needed some shepherding. 

As our Minister had constantly to pay official 
visits to the Fleet, the British Government kept a 
wdiale-boat at Lisbon for the use of the Legation. 
The coxswain, an ex-naval petty officer who spoke 
Portuguese, acted as Chancer v servant wdien not 
afloat. When the boat was wanted, the coxswain 
went down to the quay with two bagfuls of blue- 
jackets’ uniforms, and engaged a dozen chance Tagus 
boatmen. The Lisbon boatman, though skilful, is 
extraordinarily unclean in his person and his attire. 
I wish the people who lavished praises on the smart 
appearance of the Legation whale-boat and of its 
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scratch crew coulil iiave seen, as I often di(h the rc- 
voltingly filthy f>:arnicnts of these ion^^shorenicn 
before tliey drew the snowy naval white duck trousers 
and jumpers over them. Their persons were even 
dirtier, and — for reasons into which I need not enter 
— it was advisable to smoke a strong cigar whilst 
they verc pulling. The tides in tiie Tagus run verv 
strong ; at si)ring-tides they will run seven or eigtit 
knots, so considerable skill is required in handling a 
boat. To do our odoriferous wlnted sepulciires of 
boatmen justice, they could pull, and tlie real work- 
mardike man-of-war fasliion in which our coxswain 
always brought the boat alongside a ship, in spite of 
wind and tremendous tide, did credit to himself, and 
shed a mild rctlected glory on the Legation. 

The country round Lisbon is very arid. It pro- 
duces, however, most excellent wines, lx>th red and 
white, and in my time really good wine could be 
bought for fourpence a bottle. At the time of tlie 
vintage, all the country taverns and wine shoj>s 
displayed a bush tied to a pole at their doors, as a 
sign that they had new wine, “ green wine,” as the 
Portuguese call it, for sale. Let the stranger beware 
of that new wine ! Though pleasant to the palate and 
apparently innocuous, it is in reality hideously in- 
toxicating, as a reference to the 13th verse of the 
second chapter of the Acts will show’. I tlunk that 
the custom of tying a bush to the door of a tavern 
where new wine is on sale must be the origin of the 
expression “ good wine needs no bush.” 

The capabilities of this apparently intractable and 
arid soil when scientifically irrigated were con- 
vincingly showTi on a farm some sixteen miles from 
Lisbon, belonging to a Colonel Campbell, an English- 
man. Colonel Campbell, w ho had permanently settled 
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in Portugal, had Iwught from the Government a 

derelict monastery and the lands attaclied to it at 

% 

Torres N'edras, where Wellington entrenehed tiimself in 
his famous lines in 1800 - 10 . A good stream of 


water ran tliroiigh tlie property, and Colonel Campbell 
divert(‘d it, and literally caused tlie desert to blossom 
like the rose. Here were acres and acres of orange 
grov(*s, and it was one of the few places in Europe 
where bananas would ripen, ('olonel Campl)ell sup- 
plied the whole of Lisbon with butter, and the only 
mutton worth eating came also from his farm. It 
was a f)laee llowing, if not witli milk and honey, at 
all events with oil and wine. Here were huge tanks 
brimful (tf amber-eoloured olive oil ; whilst in vast 
dim eellars hundreds of l)arrels of red and white wine 
were slowlv maturing in the mysterious shadows. 
Outside tlie sunlight fell on orates of ripe oranges and 
bananas, ready packed for tlie Lisbon nifirkct, and in 
the gardens tropical an<l suh-tropical tlowering trees 
had not only thoroughly acclimatised themselves, 
hut had c.\[)ande<l to prima-d(mna-like dimensions, 
'fhe great rambling tiled monastery made a delightful 
dw(lling-hous(', and to me it will be always a place 
of pleasant memories — a jilacc of sunshine and golden 
orang(‘ groves; of rustling palms and cool blue and 
w}iit(‘ tiles ; of splashing fountains and old stonework 
smollicrod ii> a tanplc of wine-coloured Bougain- 
villea. 

Tlie environs of all Portuguese towns are made 
{Irearv hv the miles and miles of high walls wliich 


line the roads. These pcojile must surely have some 
dark secrets in their lives to require tliese huge 
barriers bctw'cen themselves and tlie rest of the 
world. Pehind the wall were pleasant old quintas, 
or villas, faced with my Livourite “ azidejos ” of 
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blue and white, and surrounded with attractive, ill- 
kept gardens, where roses and oleanders ran riot 
amidst f^oves of orange and lemon trees. 

Cintra would be a beautiful spot anywhere, l)ut 
in this sun-scorched land it comes as a surj)rising 
revelation ; a green oasis in a desolate exj)anse of 
aridity. 

Here are great shady oak woods and tinkling fern- 
fringed brooks, pleasant leafy valleys, and a grateful 
sense of moist coolness. On the very summit of the 
rocky hill of Pena, King Fernando liad built a fan- 
tastic dream-castle, all domes and pinnacles. It was 
exactly like the “ enchanted castle ” of one of Gustave 
Dor6’s illustrations, and had, I believe, been partly 
designed by Dore himself. Some of the details may 

have been a little too flamboyant for sober Hritish 

% 

tastes, but, perched on its lofty rock, this castle was 
surprisingly effective from below with its gilded 
turrets and Moorish tiles. As the castle occupied 
every inch of the summit of the Pena hill, the only 
approach to it was by a broad winding roadway 
tunnelled through the solid rock. Openings had been 
cut in the sides of the tunnel giving wonderful views 
over the valleys far down below. This approach was 
for all the world like the rocky ways up wliich Parsifal 
is led to the temple of the Grail in the first act of 
Wagner’s great mystery drama. The finest feature 
about Pena, to my mind, was the wood of camellias on 
its southern face. These camellia trees had grown 
to a great size, and when in flower in March they were 
a most beautiful sight. 

There was a great deal of work at the Lisbon 
Legation, principally of a commercial character. 
There were never-ending disputes between British 
shippers and the Custom House authorities, and 
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the extremely dilatory methods of the Portuguese 
(Jovernniciit were most trying to the temper at 
times. 

I shall always cherish mildly agreeable recollections 
of I,isl)on, It was a pi acid, sunlit, soporific exist- 
ence, very different from the turmoil of Petrograd 
life. The people were friendly, and as hospitable 
as their verv limited financial resources enabled 
them to be. They could mostly speak French in a 
fashi<m, still their limited vocabulary was quite 
sutrieient for expressing tlieir more limited ideas. 

1 never could help contrasting the splendid past 
of this little nation with its somewhat inadequate 
[irescnt, for it must be remembered that Portugal 
in the fift eenth and sixteenth centuries was the leading 
maritime Power of Europe. Portugal had planted 
her colonies and her language (surely the most hideous 
of all spoken idioms !) in Asia, Africa, and South 
America long before Great Britain or France had 
even dreamed of a Colonial Empire. 

They were a race of hardy and fearless seamen. 
ITince llenrv tlie Navigator, the son of John of 
I’ortugal and of John of Gaunt’s daughter, discovered 
Madeira, the Azores, and the Cape Vcr{lc islands in 
the earlv fourteen-hundreds. 

In the same century Diaz doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, and Vasco da (iama succeeded in reach- 
ing India by sea, whilst Albuquercpie founded Por- 
tuguese colonies in Brazil and at Goa in India. This 
race of intrepid navigators and explorers held the 
command (tf the sea long before the Dutch or British, 
and bv the middle of the sixteenth century little 
Portugal ranked as one of the most powerful mon- 
archies in Europe. 

Portugal, too, is England’s oldest ally, for the Treaty 
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of Windsor establishing an alliance between the two 

countries was signed as far back as i;j8G. 

This is not the place in whieh to enter into the 

causes which led to the gradual decadence of this 

wonderful little nation, sapped her energies and 

atrophied her enterprise. To the historian those 

causes are sufficiently familiar. 

Let us only trust that Lusitania’s star may some 

%■ 

day rise again. 
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Contra.st lietween l*ortugueso anti Spariisli Sotith America — 

Moorisli triulit ions— Amazing beauty of Hio (io Janeiro— Yellow 
fpver— 'I'ho oomrneroial Court Chamberlain— The Emperor 
]>e,ha— The Hotanic Cardens of Uio—Tlie quaint diversions of 
I'etrotiohs— 'riio liveried young entomologist— Buenos Ayres 
—The charm of the “ Camp ’'—Water throwing— A British 
Minister in Caniivul time— Housekeoiiiiig in dumb show— Some 
Buenos Ayres peeuliarlties — Masked balls — Cdiinatic conditions 
-Tiieatres— Hestaurnnts- Wonderful bird-life of tbo “ Camp” 
— Kstancia Negrete— Duck-shooting— My one namingo— An 
exfilormg expeihtion m the CiraiiCliaco Hardships'-*- Alligators 
and fish — Currency ditlicultios. 

yTY first inipressioii of Brazil was that it was a 
iVl iiicre transplanted Portugal, but a Portugal 
set amidst the most glorious vegetation anti some of 
the tincst scenerv on the face of the globe. It is 
also unquestionably suffocatingly hot. 

There is a great outward difference in the appear- 
ances of the towns of Portuguese and Spanish South 
America. In Brazil tlie Portuguese built their houses 
and towns jirceisely as they had ilonc at home. There 
are the same winding irregular streets ; the same tall 
houses faced with tlic decorative azulcjos ” ; the 
same shutterlcss sash-windows. A ty]>e ot house less 
suited to tlie Inirning climate of Brazil can hardly be 
imagined. Tlicrc being no outside shutters, it is 
imi)ossiblc to keep the heat out, and tlie small rooms 
become so manv ovens. The sinuosities of the irreg- 
ular streets give a curiously old-world look to a Brazil- 
ian town, so much so that it is difficult for a European 
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to realise that lie is on the American Continent, associ- 
ated as the latter is in our minds with unending 
straight lines. 

In all Spanish-American countries the towns are 
laid out on the chess-board principle, with long 
dreary perspectives stretching themselves endlessly. 
The Spanish-American type of liouse too is mostly 
one-storied and flat-roofed, with two iron -barred 
windows only looking on to the street. The Moorish 
conquerors left their impress on Spain, and the Spanish 
pioneers carried across the Atlantic with them the 
Moorish conception of a house. The patio ” or 
enclosed court in the centre of the house is a heritage 
from the Moors, as is the flat roof or ‘‘ azotca,’’ and 
the decorated rain-water cistern in the centre of the 
“ patio.” 

The very name of this tank in Spanish, “ aljibc,” is 
of Arabic origin, and it becomes obvious that this 
type of house was evolved by Mohammedans who 
kept their womenkind in jealous and strict seclusion. 
No indiscreet eyes from outside can penetrate into 
the “ patio,” and after nightfall the women could 
be allowed on to the flat roof to take the air. Those 
familiar with the East know the great part the roof 
of a house plays in the life of an Oriental. It is their 
parlour, particularly after dark. As the inhabitants 
of South America arc not Mohammedans, I cannot 
conceive why they obstinately adhere to this in- 
convenient type of dwelling. The “ patio ” renders 
the house very dark and airless, becomes a well of 
damp in winter, and an oven in summer. To my 
mind unquestionably the best form of house for a 
hot climate is the Anglo-Indian bungalow, with its 
broad verandahs, thatched roof, and lofty rooms. In 
a bungalow some of the heat can be shut out. 
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On iny first arrival in Brazil, the tropics ami tropical 
vcfTctation were an nnoiicncd book to me, and I was 
fairly intoxicated with their beauty. 

There is a short English -owned railway running 
from Pernambuco to some unknown spot in the in- 
terior. The manager of this railway came out on 
the steamer with us, and he was good enough to 
take me for a run on an engine into the heart of the 
virgin forest. I shall never forget the impression 
this made on me. It was like a peep into a wholly 
unimagined fairyland. 

Had the calls of the mail steamer been deliberately 
designed to give the stranger a cumulative impression 
of the beauties of Brazil, they could not have been 
more happily arranged. First Pernambuco in fiat 
country, redeemed by its sjilcndid vegetation ; then 
Bahia with its fine bay and gentle hills, and lastly 
Hio the incomparable. 

I have seen most of the surface of this globe, and 
I sav deliberatclv, without any fear of contradic- 
tion, that nowhere is there anything approaching 
Rio in beauty. The glorious t>ay, two hundred miles 
in circumference, dotted with islands, and surrounded 
by mountains of almost grotesquely fantastic outlines, 
the whole clothed with exuberantly luxurious tropical 
vegetation, makes the most lovely picture that can 
be conceived. 

The straggling town in my day had not yet blos- 
somed into those vagaries of ultra-ornate archi- 
tecture whicli at present characterise it. It was 
quaint and picturesque, and fitted its surroundings 
admirably, the narrow crowded Rua do Ouvidor being 
the centre of the fashionable life of the place. 

It will be remembered that when Gonsalves dis- 
covered the great bay on January 1st, 1502, he 
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imagined that it must l)e the estuary of some mighty 
river, and christened it accordingly “ the River of 
Januarv,” “ Rio de Janeiro.” Oddiv enough, only 
a few insignificant streams empty themselves into 
this vast landlocked harbour. 

During my first fortnight in Rio, I thought the 
\new over the bay more beautiful with every fresh 
standpoint I saw it from ; whether from Rotofogo, 
or from Nichteroy on the further shore, the view 
seemed more entrancingly lovely every time : and 
yet over this, the fairest spot on earth, the Aiigel 
of Death was perpetually hovering with outstretched 
wings ; for yellow fever was endemic at Rio then, 
and yellow fever slays softly and surely. 

One must have lived in countries where the disease 
is prevalent to realise the insane terror those two 
words “ yellow fever ” strike into most people. On 
my third visit to Rio, I was destined to contract the 
disease myself, but it dealt mercifully with me, so 
henceforth I am immune to yellow fever for the re- 
mainder of my life. The ravages this fell disease 
^\T0Ught in the West Indies a hundred years ago 
cannot be exaggerated. Those familiar with Michael 
Scott’s delightful Torn Cringle* s Log will remember the 
gruesome details he gives of a severe outbreak of the 
epidemic in Jamaica. In those days ” Yellow Jack ” 
took toll of nearly fifty per cent, of the white civil 
and military inhabitants of the British West Indies, 
as the countless memorial tablets in the older West 
Indian churches silently testify. Before mv arrival 
in Rio, a new German Minister had, in spite of serious 
warnings, insisted on taking a beautiful little villa 
on a rocky promontory jutting into the bay. The 
house with its white marble colonnades, its lovely 
gardens, and the wonderful \dew over the mountains. 
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was a thing of extiuisitc l)caut y, V)nt it bore a very evil 
reputation. Within eight months the German Min- 
ister, his secretary, and his two white German servants 
were all dead of yellow fever. The Brazilians declare 
that the fever is never contracted during the daytime, 
but ttiat sunset is tlie dangerous hour. Tlicy also warn 
the tbreigiKT to a\’oid iruit tond acid drinks, 

('onditions have changed since then. 'J'hc cause 
of the uidiealthiness of Bio was a very simple one. 
All the sewage of the city was discliarged into the 
landlocked, tideless bay, where it lay festering under 
tlic scorching sun. An Knglish company tunnelled 
a way through the mountains tlirect t(t the Atlantic, 
and all the sewage is now discharged there, with the 
result that Rio is ])ractically free from the dreaded 
disease. 

The customs of a monarchical country are like 
a deep-rooted oak, they do not stand transplant- 
injT. \Vhere thev are the result of the slow growth 
of many centuries, they have adajited themselves, 


so to speak, to the soil of the country of their origin, 
have evolved national characteristics, ami have fitted 
themselves into the national life. When transplanted 
into a new country, they cannot fail to appear an- 


achronisms, and have always a certain element of 
the grotesejuc about them. In my time Dorn Pedro, 
the Kmperor of Hrazil, liad surrounded himself with a 
modified edition of the externals of a European 
Court. A colleague of mine had recently been pre- 
sented to the Emperor at the Palace of Sao Chris- 
tovfio. As is customary on such occasions, mv col- 
league called on the two Court Ciiambcrlains who were 


on duty at Sao Cliristovao, and tlicv duly returned 
the visit. One of these Chamberlains, whom we ynll 
call Baron de Eeijao e Earinha, seemed reluctant to 
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take his departure. lie finally produced a bundle of 
price lists from his pocket, and assured my colleague 
that he would get far better v'alue for his moiiev at 

nr 

his (tile Baron’s) ready-made clothing store than at 
any other similar establishment in South America. 
From another pocket he tlien extracted a tape 
measure, and in spite of my colleague’s protest 
passed the tape over his unwilling bo(iy to note tiie 
stock size, in the event of an order. The Baron de 
Feijao especially recommended one of ins models, 
“ the Pall Mall,” a complete suit of which could l)e 
obtained for the nominal sum of 80,000 rcis. This 
appalling sum looks less alarming when re<luced to 
British currency, 80,000 Brazilian rcis being equal to 
about £7 7s, 1 am not sure that he did not promise 

mv colleague a commission on any orders he could 
extract from other members of the Legation. Mv 
colleague, a remarkably well-dressed man, did not 
recover his equanimity for some days, after picturing 
his neatly-garbed form arrayed in the appallingly 
flashy, ill-cut, ready-made garments in which the 
youth of Rio de Janeiro were wont to disport them- 
selves. To European ideas, it was a little unusual to 
find a Court Chamberlain engaged in the ready- 
made clothing line. 

On state occasions Dom Pedro assumed- the most 
splendid Imperial mantle any sovereign has ever pos- 
sessed. It was composed entirely of feathers, being 
made of the breasts of toucans, shaded from pale 
pink to deep rose-a>lour, and was the most gorgeous 
bit of colour imaginable. In the sweltering climate 
of Brazil, the heat of this mantle must have been un- 
endurable, and I always wondered how Dom Pedro 
managed to bear it with a smiling face, but it cer- 
tainly looked magnificent. 
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One of tl ic industries of Rio was tiie manufac- 
ture of artificial flowers from the feathers of humming- 
birds. 'Pfiese feather flowers were wonderfully faith- 
ful rej^roduet ions of Nature, and were practically 
indestructible, besides being most artistically made. 
They were very expensive. 

The famous avenue of royal palms in the Botanic 
Gardens wf)uld almost repay anyone for the voyage 
from Kurope. These are, I believe, the tallest palms 
known, and the long avenue is strikingly impressive. 
The Oreodoj'a regia, one of the cid)bage-palms, has 
a huge trunk, perfectly synimetrical, and growing 
absolutely straight. This perspective of giant boles 
recalls the columns of an immense Gothic cathedral, 
whilst the fnuuls uniting in a green arch two hundred 
feet overhead complete the illusion. The Botanic 
Gardens have some most attractive ponds of pink and 
sky-blue water lilies, and the view of the bay from 
the gardens is usually considered the finest in Rio. 

Owirm to the uidiealthiness of Rio, most of the 
Foreign Legations had established themselves per- 
manently at Pctropolis, in the Organ Mountains, 
Pctropolis being well above the yellow fever zone. 
On rny third visit to Rio, such a terrible epidemic of 
yellow fever was raging in the capital that the British 
Minister very kindly invited me to go up straight 
to the Legation at Petropolis. The latter is three 
hours’ distance from Rio bv mountain railway. 

V 

IVojile with business in the city leave for Rio by the 
7 a.m. train, and reached PetrojKilis again at 7 p.m. 
The old Emperor, Dorn Pedro, made a point of at- 
tending the departure and arrival of the train every 

'■X ^ 

single day, and a military band played regularly in 
the station, morning and evening. This struck me 
as a very unusual form of amusement. The Emperor 
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(who ten rnoritlis later was quietly deposed) was a 
tall, handsome old gentleman, ot very distingnislied 
appearance, and with charming manners. He had 
also encyclopaedic knowledge on most points. That 
a sovereign sliould take pleasure in seeing the daily 
train depart and arrive seemed to point to a certain 
lack of resources in Petropolis, and to hint at moments 
of deadly dulness in the Imperial villa there. Dorn 
Pedro never appeared in public except in evening 
dress, and it was a novelty to sec the head of a State 
in full evening dress and high hat at half-past six in 
the morning, listening to an extremely indifferent 
brass band braying in the waiting-room of a shabby 
railway station. 

Nature seems to have lavished all the most brilliant 
hues of her palette on Brazil ; the plumage of the 
birds, the flowers, and foliage all glow' with vivid 
colour. Even a Brazilian toad has bright emerald- 
green spots all over him. The gorgeous butterflies 
of this highly-coloured land arc w'cll know n in Europe, 
especially those lovely creatures of shimmering, irides- 
cent blue. 

These butterflies w’ere the cause of a considerable 
variation in the hours of meals at the British Le- 
gation. 

The Minister had recently brought out to Brazil 
an English boy to act as young footman. Henry 
was a most willing, obliging lad, but these great 
Brazilian butterflies exercised a quite irresistible 
fascination over him, and small blame to him ! He 
kept a butterfly-net in the pantry, and the instant 
one of the brilliant, glittering creatures appeared in 
the garden, Henry forgot everything. Clang the 
front-door bell never so loudly, he paid no heed to 
it ; the cook might be yelling for him to carry the 
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Innrlu'on into tlie (lininj^-rooni, Henry turned a 
(Iraf ear to her entreaties. Snatchin^^ up his huttcrfly- 
net, lie would dart through the window in hot pursuit. 
As these ^^reat lmtt<Tnics tly like Handley Pages, he 
iiad Ids work ent out tor him, and running is ex- 
hausting in a temperature <d 'I he usual hour 

lur liinelieon would lie hmg past, and tlie table would 
still exhibit a virgin exfianse of wliite eloth. Some- 
where in the dim dislanee we eould desery a slim 
voung iigure b<nm(ling along hot-fot)t, with buttcrfly- 
iiet ]>ois(*(l aloft, St) we jiossessed our souls in patience. 
Kventuallv Ht nrv wtnihl rtnppear, moist but triurn- 
pliant, ttr tlripping and despondent, according to his 
success or failure witii his siiimmering tpiarry. After 
siK'li violent extTtdse, Henry had to liave a phnige in 
tilt' swimming-bath and a complete change of cloth- 
ing bt'fore he (‘oiild rt'sumc his duties, all of which 
oeeasioned .som<‘ little further delay. And this would 
haitpt'u every day, so ttur repasts may be legitimately 
(leseribed as “ movable feasts.'’ It was no \ise speak- 
ing to Htmrv. He would promise U\ be less forgetful, 
l)ut tlu' next biitlt'rtly that came Hitting along drove 
all good resolves out of this ardent young cntomol- 
(tge^t's liead. and off he would go on tlying feet in 
eager ])ursuit, 1 recommended Henry when he re- 
turned to Ihigland to take up cross-country running 
seriouslv. H(' secmied to have unmistakable apti- 
tudi's lor it. 

'hlie str('('ts of Petropolis were j)lantcd with avenues 
of a Howtring tree imp(>rte(l from the Southern 
Paeilie. When in bltvoru, this tree was so covered 
with vivid pink i)lossoms tliat all its leaves were 
liidden. 'I'liesc rows of briglit i)ink trees gave the dull 
little town a curious resemblance to a Japanese fan. 

There are sotne lovelv little nooks and corners 
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in the Orjjaii Mountains. One ravine in particular 
was most beautiiul, with a cascade dashiiif^ down 
the cliff, and the clear brook below' it IVinped ^vith 
eucharis lilies, and the tropical begonias which w'c 
laboriously cultivate in st^jve-houses. Unfortu- 
natel\ , these beauty spots seemed as attractive to 
snakes as they w'ere to human beiiifTs. This entailed 

keepinj,^ a w-atchful eye on the j^round, for Hrazilian 
snakes are verv venomous. 


No greater contrast can be imagined than that 

between the fort'sts and mountains of steamy lirazil 

and the endless, treeless, dead-flat levels of the 

Argentine Itcpul)lic, twelve hundred miles south of 
them. 


\\ hen I first knew' Huenos Ayres iji the earlv 
eighties, it still retained an old-world air of 
distinction. The narrow streets were lined wdth 
sombre, dignified old buildings of a markedlv Spanish 
t\ pe, and the modern riot of over-ornate ginger- 
bread architecture had not yet transformed the city 
into a glittering, garish trans-Atlantic pseudo-Paris. 
In the same way newdy-aerpured wealth had not 
begun to assert itseli as blatantly as it has done since. 

I confess that I w'as astonished to tind two daily 
English newspapers in Buenos Ayres, for 1 had not 
realised the size and importance of the British com- 
mercial colony there. 

Ihc Camp (from the Spanish campo, country) 
outside tlie city is undeniably ugly and featureless, 
as it stretches its unending khaki-coloured, treeless 
flatness to the horizon, but the sense of immense 
space has something exhilarating about it, and the 
air is perfectly glorious. In time these vast dun- 
coloured levels exercise a sort of a fascination over 
one ; to me the “ Camp ” will ahvays be associated 
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with thf" raucous cries of the thousands of spurred 
Ar^aaitiue jdovers, as they wiieel over the horsemen 
wiTli their iiever-cndini^ scream ol ‘‘ t(^ro, tero.” 

As in most e(nintries of Spanish (irifjin, the Carnival 
was k('i)t at Hueiios Ayres in tlie old-fashioned style. 
In ni\' time, on the last day of the Carnival, Shrove 
ruesday, th<' traditional water-throwing was still 
al let wed in the streets. Kvery one going into the 
streets must he i)r(‘par{'d lor being drenehed with 
water from head to foot. My new Chief, whom I 
will call Sir Kdward (though he happened to have 
a totally <lifferent nanu‘), had just arrived in Huenos 
A vies, 'lie was <|uite unused to South American 
wavs. On Shrove Tuesday I came down to break- 
fast in an old suit of llaniiels and a soft shirt and 
enllar. for from wiiat mv Argentine frhmds had told me 
I knew what was to he expected in the streets. Sir 
Kdward, a remarkably neat dresser, appeared beauti- 
fully arraved in a new* suit, the smartest of bow-ties, 
and a vellow jean waistcoat. I ])ointcd out to my Chief 
that it was water-throwing day, and suggested the 
advisaliilit V of his wearing his oldest clothes. Sir 
K<lward gave me to understand that he imagined that 
few pe<tpl(' would venture to throw water over Her 
Hritaimie Majesty’s rejircsentative. Off we started 
on foot for the Ciiancerv of the Legation, which was 
situated a g<K)d mile from our house. I knew what 
was coming. In the first live minutes we got a 
huek(d of water from the top of a house, plumb all 
over us. soaking us both to the skin. Sir Edward 
was speet'hless with rage for a minute or so, after 
whieh 1 will not attempt to reproduee his language. 
Men were selling every wliore in the streets the large 
s(]uirts potniios '' in Spanish) which are used on 
these occasions. I c(]\nppcd myself with a perfect 
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Woohvicli Arsenal of pomitos, but Sir Eciward waved 
them all disdainfully away. Soon two ^drls darted 
out of an open doorway, armed witfi pomitofi, and 
caught us each fairly in the face, after which they 
jriggled and ran into their house, leaving the front 
door open. Sir Edward fairly danced with rage on 
the pavement, shouting out the most uneompii- 
nientary opinions as to the Argentine Itepublic and 
its inhabitants. The front door having been left 
open, I was entitled by all the laws of the Carnival 
time to pursue our two fair assailants into their 
house, and I did so, in spite of Sir Edward’s remon- 
strances. I chased the two girls into the drawing- 
room, where we experienced some little diOiculty 
in clambering over sofas and tables, and I finally 
caught them in tlie dining-room, where a venerable 
lady, probably their grandmother, was reposing in 
an arm-chair. I gave the two girls a thorough good 
soaking from my pomitos, and bestowed the mildest 
sprinkling on their aged relative, who was immensely 
gratified by the attention. “ Oh I my dears,” she 
cried in Spanish to the girls, ” you both Cfnisider me 
so old. \ou can see that I am not too old for this 
young man to enjoy paying me a little compliment.” 

Autres pays, autres triwurs I Just conceive the 
feelings of an ordinary British middle-class house- 
holder, residing, let us say, at Balham or Wands- 
worth, at learning that the sanctity of “ The Laurels ” 
or ” Fcrndalc ” had been invaded by a total stranger ; 
that his daughters had been pursued round the house, 
and then soaked with water in his own dining-room, 
and that even his aged mother’s revered white hairs 
had not preserved her from a like indignity. I 
cannot imagine him accepting it as a humorous every- 
day incident. Our progress to the Chancery was 
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nuiu-tuatcd by several more interludes of a similar 
eharaeter, and I was really ])ained on rcaehing the 
shell (T of our oflieial sanctuary to note how Sir 
Kd ward’s s[>ntless jrarments had suffered. Personally, 
on a broiliu}^^ Fei>ruary day (eorrespondinj^ to 
Au^:ust in the northern liemispliere) I thought the 
eool water most refreshing. t)ur Clianeery looked 
on to the fashhtnable (’alle Florida, and a highly 
respectable (lermaii widow \v'ho ha<i lived for thirty 
years in South .America acted as our housekeeper. 
Sir Kdward, considerably rullled in his temper, sat 
down to continue a very (‘lalntratc memorandum 
he was drawing up on the new Argentine Customs 
tariff. The subject was a eoni])licated one, there 
wer(' masses ol tigures to deal with, and the ^vork 
ret pi i red the closest eonei'iitrat ion. I Presently our 
himsckee[)er, Frau Hauer, entered tlie room demurely, 
and m;ule her wav to Sir Fdwaril’s table. 


“ Wenn Ivxeelienz so gut sein werden urn zu 
entsehuldigen,” liegan Frau I bluer with downcast 
t-v(‘S. and tluii suddenlv with a disen'ct titter she 


pnaluced a large pomiio from under her apron and, 
secure in the liciaiec of Carnival time, she thrust 
it into Sir Kd ward’s collar, and ]>roeeed<Hi to squirt 
half a pint of cold water down his buck, retiring 
s^viftl\’ with eld(‘rl\' covness amid an explosion of 


giggles. 1 think that 1 have si'ldom seen a man in 
such a furious rage. I will not attempt to rejiroduce 
Sir halward’s language, for tlie printer would have 
exhausted his entire stock of “ blanks ” before I had 


got half-way through. The Minister, wlien he had 
easi'd his mind sutliciently, snai)pcd out, “ It is 
obvious that with all this eondernned (that was not 


(piite the word he used) foolery going on, it is impos- 
sible to do any serious work to-dav. Where . . . 
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where . . . can one bny the infernal S(juirts these 
condemned idiots use ? ” “ Anywhere in the streets. 

Shall I buy you some, Sir Edward ? *’ “ Yes, get 

me a lot of them, an<l the biggest you can find.” So 
we parted. 

Returning home after a moist but enjoyable after- 
noon, I saw a great crowd gathered at the junction 
of two streets, engaged in a furious water-fight. 
The central figure was a most disreputable-looking 
individual with a sodden wisp of linen wliere his 
collar should have been ; remnants of a tie trailetl 
dankly down, his soaked garments were shapeless, 
and liis head was crowned with a sort of dripping 
poultice. He was spouting water in all directions 
like the Crystal Palace fountains in their heyday, 
with shouts of “ Take that, you foolish female ; ami 
that, you fat feminine Argentine ! ” With grief I 
recognised in this damp reveller Her Rritannic 
Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary. 

Upon returning home, we found that our two 
English servants had been having the time of their 
lives. They had stood all day on the roof of the 
house, dashing pails of water over passers-by until 
they had completely emptied the cistern. There was 
not one drop of water in the house, and we had to 
borrow three pailfuls from a complaisant neighbour. 

A few years later the police prohibited w'atcr- 
throwing altogether, so this feature of a Buenos 
Ayres Carnival is now a thing of the past. 

As time went on I grew very fond of Sir Edward. 
His temper may have flared up quickly, but it died 
down just as rapidly. He was a man with an extra- 
ordinarily varied fund of information, and possesse{l 
a very original and subtle sense of humour. He 
was also a great stylist in wTiting English, and the 
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drafts I wrote for dcs])atehos \vere l)iit seldom fortu- 
nate enou^li t<i iiK'ct with liis approval. A sj)lit 
iiilinitive brought liim to tlic verfje of tears. 1 he 
Arjzeiitine autlatrities were by no means easy to deal 
with, and Sir Kdward han(lle<l them in a masterly 
fashion. His (piiet persistence usually achieved its 
obi(*et. It was a real joy to see him dcalin^^ with 
anyone rash enou^di to attempt to bully or browbeat 
him. 11 is tongue eould sting like a lash on occasions, 
whilst he preservt'd an outward air of imperturbable 
calm. Sir Kdward both spoke and wTote tiic most 

beaut ifvdly linished Spanish. 

When 1 arriv(*d at liuenos Ayres, 1 did not unfortu- 
nately enjoy tliis advantage, though four months 
were sullieient to remedy the deficiency. 

Sir Kdward and I took a furnislied house togetlier, 
and shared the liousekceping expenses. We had 
retained the services ot a stu})endously fat cook from 
Old Spain, wlio was a consummate ciilinary artist, 
and a real cordon bleu, (A term which I have pointed 
out els(‘wlKT(‘ as being oidy apphcablc to women. 
No man can, under any circumstances, be called a 
cordon bleu.) This vast and highly-skilled person 
could, however, talk nothing imt her native Spanish. 

Sir Kdward would say to me, “ Will you please 
interview Paquita and ortler luncheon. I think an 
omelet, a rum])-steak with Bcarnaise sauce, and some 
. She does them all well.” 

“ ('ertainlv. Sir Kdward,” but it is diflicult to order 
a meal when one is abs(dutely ignorant ot the language 

in wiiich it must be done. 

'riie huge bulk of Patpiita waddled into the room. 
Ctreetings being exchanged, I t>ut forth a tentative 
“ Kna omeletta, Pacpiita,” which sounded really 
quite Spanish. Plank looks from Paquita. " Omc- 
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Ictta ” was evitlently not the word ; nor did “ ornc- 
Icttadino ” or “ oniclcttada{lo ” evoke the faintest 
response, though both sceinetl to rue to S(Hind (piite 
extraordinarily Spanish. Tlicre was nr)tliing for it 
but to give an imitation of tlic clucking of a hen 
after laying an egg (and if I may modestly say so, 
it was a very good imitation.) The imaginary egg 
was then carefully chipj)ed all round {in pantomime), 
divided, beaten up, and placed in a non-existent 
frying-pan. “ Perfect arnente, sehor,” cried the beam- 
ing Paquita, una tortilla.” Xnw how in the name 
of goodness could one have guessed that tortilla 
was the Spanish for omelet ? 

” Despues, Paquita, uno rumpo-steakt),” but as 
this did not elicit the faintest recognition, “ uno lileto 
de boeufo.” This failing dismally, tliere was nothing 
for it but to imitate a cow lowing (a family accom- 
plishment this), and to bring one’s hand down 
smartly on that portion of one’s anatomy from the 
corresponding part of which in a bullock, a rump- 
steak is, I am given to understand, derived. 

In ordering pastry, the working of an imaginary 
rolling-pin could be easily counterfeited, but such 
things as kidneys and sweetbreads were difficult 
to order in pantomime. 

I am very ignorant of anatomy, and was con- 
stantly haunted by the dread of making, involuntarily, 
some grossly indelicate suggestion. 

Until I had learned Spanish, the ordering of these 
meals was a daily purgatory to me. 

A ball in a private house at l^uenos Ajtcs had 
its peculiar features in the ” ’eighties.” In the 
first place, none of the furniture was removed from 
the rooms, and so far from taking up carpets, carpets 
were actually laid down, should the rooms be un- 
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])r(>vi(lc(l uith tiicm. This rendered dancin^r some- 
what diflicnlt ; in fact a ball resolved itself into a 
leisure] V arni-in-farni promenade to music through 
the rooms, steering an erratic course lietwecn the 
articles of furniture, drawing the port,” as a Scottish 
curler would put it. Occasionally a space beliind a 
sofa could be found suniciciitly large to attempt a 
few mild gyrations, ljut that was all. *lhe golden 
youth of liuenos Avres, in the jdace of the conven" 
iional white evening tie, all affected the most deplor- 
able bows of pale pink or pale green satin. A wedding, 
too, differed from the Eurojican routine. The 
pa/ents of tlic bride gave a ball. At tw'elve o’clock 
dancing, or promenading amidst the furniture, 
ceased. A portable altar was brought into the room ; 
a priest made his unexpected entry, and the young 
couT)le were married at breakneck speed. At the 
conclusion of the ceremony, all the young men darted 
at the bride and tore her inarriagc-vcil to shreds. 
Priest, altar, and the newdy-married couple then 
disappeared ; the band struck up again, and dancing, 
or rather a leisurely progress round the sofas and 
ottomans, recommenced, 

A form of entertainment that appeals immensely 
to people of Spanish blood is a masked ball. In 
Ibicnos Ayres the ladies only were masked, wdiich 
gave theni a distinct advantage over the men. To 
enjoy a mas(]mTadc a good know'ledge of Spanish 
is necessary. All masked women are dressed indis- 
criminately as " niascanta ” and can be tutoyde d. 
Convention permits, too, anything within reasonable 
limits to be said by a man to ” mascaritas,” who one 
and all assume a little high-pitched head-voice to 
conceal their identities. I fancy that the real 
attractions masquerades had for most women lay 
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in tiie opportunity they afforded every “ niascaritu ” of 
saying with inij)unity abominably rude tilings to some 
otiier woman whom siic detested. I rcrnemlier one 
“ mascarita,” an acquaintance of mine, whose identity 
I pierced at once, giving anotlier veiled form aceurate 
details not only as to the date when the pearly range 
of teeth she was exhibiting to the world had come into 
lier possession, but also the exact jiricc she had paid 
for tiiem. 

It takes a stranger from the North some little 
time to accustom himself to the inversion of seasons 
and of the points of the conqiass in the southern 
hemisphere. For instance, “ a lovely spring day in 
October,'" or “a chilly autumn evening in May,'" 
rings curio u si v to our ears ; as it does to hear of a 
room with a cool southern aspect, or to hear complaints 
about the hot north wind. Personally I did not dis- 
like the north wind ; it was certainly moist and 
warm, but it smelt deliciously fragrant with a faint 
spicy odour after its journey over the great Brazilian 
forests on its way from the Equator. All Argen- 
tines seemed to feel the north wind terribly ; it 
gave them headaches, and appeared to dislocate 
their entire nervous system. In the Law Courts 
it was held to be a mitigating circumstance should 
it be proved that a murder, or other crime of violence, 
had been committed after a long spell of north wind. 
Many women went about during a north wind with 
split beans on their temples to soothe their headaches, 
a comical sight till one grew accustomed to it. The 
old German housekeeper of the Chancery, Frau Bauer, 
invariably had split beans adhering to her temples 
when the north wind blew. 

The icy 'patnperOf the south wind direct from 

the Pole, was the great doctor of Buenos Ayres. 

8 
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Darwin used to ennsidcr the Diver Idate the clectrieal 
centre of the world. Nowliero have I experienced 
such tcrrilic thiuulfTstonus <is in the Arg^cntine, 

S( uiK‘t 1 UK'S on a stilliiijj summer with the 

thennonieter standiiif; at nearly a hundred degrees, 
one of these stupendous storms would break over the 
city with Hoods of rain, following on the storm 
woidd eome the painpern, gently at first, hut in- 
ercasing in violence until a hlustering, ice-cold gale 
went roaring through the sweltering city, bringing 
tlic tcmpcrjitiirc down in tt»ur hours with run from 
100° to Extremely pleasant for those like 

myself with sound lungs ; very dangerous to those 
with delicate chests. 

The old-fashioned Argentine liouse had no pro- 
tection over the patio. In bad weather the occupants 
had to make tlieir way tlirough the rain from one room 
to another. Some of the newer houses were built 
in a style which I have seen nowlicre else except on 
the stage. K\’ery one is familiar with those airy 
dwellings composed principally of open colonnades 
one secs on stage back-cloths, these houses were very 
simdar in designj witli open halls of columns and 
arches, and open-air staircases. On the stage it rains 
hut seldom, and the style may he suited to the 
climatic conditions prevailing there. In real life 
it must he horribly inconvenient. Tlie Italian 
Minister at Ihicnos Ayres lived in a house of this 
description. In fine weather it looked extremely 
pietures(|UO, hut 1 imagine that his Excellency’s 
progress to bed must iiavc been attended with some 
dilirculties when, during a thunderstorm, the rain 
poured in cataracts down his open-air staircase, and 
the paiupero howled through his open arcades and 
galleries. 
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The theatres at Buenos Ayres were quite exeellent. 
At tijc Opera all the celebrated sinpers of Europe 
could be heard, althougii one could almost Iiav'c 
purchased a nice little freehohl property near London 
for the price aske<i for a seat. There were two 
French theatres, one devoted to light opera, the 
other to Palais Hoval farces, both admirablv givtai ; 


and, astonishingly enough, during part of iny stay, 
there was actually an English theatre with an English 
stock company. A peculiarly Sj)anish form of enter- 
tainment is the Zarzuela,’* a sort of musical farce. 


It requires a fairly intimate knowledge of the language 
to follow these pieces with their many topical allusions. 

The Spanish-American temperament seems to 
dislike instinctively any gloomy or morl)id dramas, 
differing widely from the Russians in this respect. 
At Petrograd, on the Russian stage, the plays, in 
addition to the usual marital dithculties, were 


brightened up by allusions to such cheerful topics 
as inherited tendencies to kleptomania or suicide, 
or an intense desire for self-mutilation. \Vhat 


appeals to the morbid frost-bound North apparently 
fails to attract the light-hearted sons of the southern 


hemisphere. 

Buenos Avtcs was also a city of admirable restaur- 

* ^ 

ants. In the fashionable places, resplendent with 
mirrors, coloured marbles and gilding, the cooking 
rivals Paris, and the bill, when tendered, makes one 
inclined to rush to the telegraph office to cable for 
further and largely increased remittances from 
Europe. There were a number, however, of unpre- 
tending French restaurants of the most meritorious 
description. Never shall I forget Sir Edward’s face 
when, in answer to his questions as to a light supper, 
the waiter suggested a cold armadillo ; a most 
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excellent (lisli, t)V the way, though after seeing the 
ereaturc in tlio Zoological (Jar.iens one would hardly 
credit it with gastronomic possibilities. The soil of 
the .Argentine is marvellously fertile, and some day it 
will Ixvoine a great wine-growing country. In the 
meantime vast (piantities of inferior wine are im- 
oftrted from Kurf>pe. Alter sampling a thin Spanish 
led wine, and a Law sweet black wine known as 
Priorato, and having tested their effects on his 
digestion. Sir Kdward christened them “The red 
wine of Our l.ady of I’am ” and “ The black wine of 

noath.” 

When the rresident <»f the Kepiil)hc appeared in 
t)ul)lie on jireat oeeasions, he uas always preceded 
hv a man ''earrvin^^ a lar^^e blue velvet holster em- 
hroideri-d wdth tlie Argentine arms. This was clearly 
an emblem of national sovereignty, Vmt wliat this 
lilne bolster was intended to typify I never eould 
find out. Did it indicate that it was the duty of the 
IVesident to liolster up the Hepublio, or did it signify 
that the Republic was ahvays ready to bolster up 
its Rresident ? None of my Argentine friends could 
throw anv light upon tlic subject further than by say- 
ing that tins bfiUter was always carried in front of 
the Rresident ; a sullicicntly sell-evident fact. It 
wall alwavs remain an enigma to me. A bolster 
seems a curiously soporific emblem for a young, 
enterprising, and progressive Rejuiblic to select as 

its symbol. 

It woultl be ungallant to pass over without remark 

the wonderful beauty of the Argentine girls. This 

beauty is ^'e^y short-lived indeed, and owing to their 

obstinate refusal to take any exercise whatever, 

feminine outlines increase in bulk at an absurdly 

earlv af^e, but between seventeen and twenty-one 
1 . * 
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many of them are really lovely. Lolling in harnnu^cks 
and perpetual chocolate-cating bring about tbeir own 
penalties, and sad to say, bring them about very 
quickly, I must add that the attractiveness of tliesc 
girls is rather physical than intellectual. 

The house Sir Edward and I rented had been 
originally built for a stage favourite by one of her 
many warm-hearted admirers. It had been fur- 
nished according to the lady’s own markedly florid 
tastes. I reposed nightly in a room entirely draped 
in sky-blue satin. The house had a cliarrning gartlen, 
and Sir Edward and I expended a great deal of 
trouble and a considerable amount of money on it. 
That garden was the pride of our licarts, but we had 
reckoned without the leaf-cutting ant, the great foe 
of the horticulturist in South America. At Uio, 
and in other places in Brazil, they had a special 
apparatus for pumping the fumes of burning sulphur 
into the ant-holes, and so were enabled to keep these 
pests in check. In private gardens in Brazil every 
single specially cherished plant had to have its stem 
surrounded with unsightly circular troughs of paraflin 
and water. In front of our windows we bad a large 
bed of gardenias backed by a splendid border of 
rnany-hued cannas which were the apple of Sir 
Edward’s eye. He gazed daily on them with an air 
not only of pride, but of quasi-paternity. The leaf- 
cutting ants found their way into our garden, and in 
four days nothing remained of our beautiful gardenias 
and cannas but some black, leafless stalks. These 
abominable insects swept our garden as bare of 
every green thing as a flight of locusts would have 
done ; they even killed the grass where their serried 
processions had passed. 

For me, the great charm of the Argentine lay 
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in tlio ciulloss expanses of the “Camp,” far away 
from the noisy eitv. The siiow esiancia of the Argen- 
tine was in thosj days “ Ne^wete,” the property of 
Mr. David Sheiinan, kindest and most hos[>ital)le 
of Seotsmen. Most Knplish residents and visitors 
out in the Plate eherish ^watefnl reeolleetions of that 
pleasant si)ot, eneireliMl by peaeh orchards, where 
the ^mnial ])roprietor, like a patriarch (dold, welcomed 
his jiuests, snrnmnded by his vast herds and flocks. 

1 ha]>j>en to know the exact nnmbcr of head of cattle 
Mr, Sliciinan liad on his vstaticui on January 1, 1884, 
tdr 1 was one of the counters at the stocktaking 
on the last dav of tlic vear. The number was 18,731 

head. 

Countini: cattle is rather laborious work, and needs 
close (’( )ne(‘nt rat ion. Si.x of us were in the saddle 
from daybreak to dusk, with short intervals for meals, 
anil December 31 is at the height of the summer in 
the southern Iiemispherc, so the heat was considerable. 

This is th(‘ method employed in a “ count.” The 
cattle are driven into “ mobs ” of some eight hundred 
(“Itodco” is the Spanish term for mob) by the 
“ peons.” Some twenty tame bullocks are driven a 
ipiarterof a mile from the “ mob.” and the counters line 
upon their horses between the two, with their pockets 
full of beans. The “peons” use their whips, and 
one or two of the cattle break away from the herd 
to the tame bullocks. They are followed l)y more 
and more at an (wer-incrciising pace, haich one is 
counted, and when one hundred is reached, a bean is 
silently transferred from the lett pocket to the right. 
So the jM'oeess is continued until the entire herd has 
])assed by. Shoidd the numbers given liy the six 
counters tally within reason, the count is accepted. 
Should it differ materially, there is a recount ; then 
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tlie counters pass on to anotlicr “ mol) ” some two 
miles avvav'. Under a very liot sun. the strain of 
continual attention is exhaustiti}', and tliosc six 
counters found tlieir beds unusually welcome tliat 
night. 

The dwelling-house of Negrete, whieli was to 
become very familiar to me, was over a luindred 
years old, and stretched itself one-storied round a 
large patio, blue and white tiled, with an elaborate 
well-head in the centre decorated with good iron- 
work. The patio was fragrant with orange and lemon 
trees, and great busiics of the lovely sky-blue Para- 
guayan jasmine. I can never understand why this 
shrub, the “ Jasmin del Paraguay,” with its deliciously 
sweet perfume and showy blue flowers, has never 
been introduced into England. It would liave to 
be grown under glass, but only requires sullicient heat 
to keep the frost out. 

I had never felt the joie de vivre — the sheer joy 
at being alive — thrill through one’s veins so cxvilt- 
antly as w'hen riding over the ” Camp ” in early 
morning. I have had the same feeling on the High 
Veldt in South Africa, wdiere there is the same 
marvellous air, and, in spite of the undulations of 
the ground, the same sense of vast space. 1 he 
glorious air, the smilight, the limitless, treeless 
expanse of neutral -tin ted grass stretching endlessly 
to the horizon, and the vast hemisphere of blue sky 
above had something absolutely intoxicating in them. 
It may have been the delight of forgetting that there 
were such things as towns, and streets, and tramw’ays. 
And then the teeming bird-life of the camp ! Ibis 
and egrets flashed bronze-green or snowy-w'hite 
through the sunlight ; the beautiful pink spoonbills 
flapped noisily overhead in single file, a lengthy rosy 
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trail of lon^r le^s and necks and brilliant colour ; the 
quaint little f^round owls i>linkcd from the entrances 
of their burrows, and dozens of spurred plovers 
wheeled in iTicessant gyrations, kecpiiiff up their 
endless, wcarvinj; sercjim of “ lero-tero.” I always 
wanted’ to shout and sing from sheer deliglit at being 

part of it all. 

The tinamou, the South American partridge, 

SI irpri singly stiqild birds, rose almost under the 
linrses’ feet, and dozens of cheery little sandpipers 
darted abnut in all directions. Ibrds, birds every- 
where ! Sh<mld one pass near one of the great 
shallow lagentus, which are such a feature of the 
('ouutrv. its surface would be black with ducks, with 
perhaps a regiment of ilamingoes in tlie centre of it, 
a dazzling patch of sunlit scarlet, against the tur- 
quoise blue the water rellectcd from the sky. 

In sitringtime the “Camp” is covered with the 
trailing \erbcna which in my young days was such 
a favourite bedding-out plant in England, its flowers 
making a brilliant league-long carpet of scarlet or 
pur|de. 

Tliere are endless opportunities for shooting on 
the “ Cam]) ” in the iTovince of lJuenos Ayres, only 
limited bvthe diflieulties in obtaining cartridges, and 
the fact that in places where it is impossible to 
dispose of the game the amount shot must depend 
on what can be eaten locally. Otherwise it is not 
sport, but becomes wanton slaughter. 

Tlic foolish tinamou are easily shot, but are ex- 
ceed inglv ditlieult to retrieve out of the knee-high 
grass, and if only winged, they can run like hares. 
There is uIm* a large black and wliitc migratory bird 
of the snipe family, the “ batitou,” which appears 
from the frozen regions of the Far South, as winter 
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conics on, ami is immensely prized for the table. 
He is unquestionably a delicious bird to eat, but is 
very liard to approacli owing to liis wariness. The 
duck-sliooting was absolutely unequalled. I had 
never before known that there were so many ducks 
in the world, nor were there the same eonqilieated 
preliminaries, as with us ; no keepers, no beaters, 
no dogs were required. One simply j)ut twenty 
cartridges in a bandolier, took one’s gun, junqied on 
a horse, and rode six miles or so to a selected lagoon. 
Here the horse was tied up ti) the nearest fence, 
and one just walkcil into the lagoon. So warm was 
the water in these lagoons that I have stood waist- 
high in it for hours without feeling the least chilly, or 
suffering from any ill effects whatever. With the 
first step came a iniglity and stujiendous roar of 
wings, and a prodigious quacking, then the air became 
black with countless thousands of ducks. .Mallards, 
shovellers, and speckled ducks ; black ducks with 
crimson feet and bills ; the great black and white 
birds /Vrgentines call “ Roval ” ducks, and we “ Mus- 
covy *’ ducks, though with us they are uninteresting 
inhabitants of a farmyard. Ducks, ducks everywhere ! 
As these confiding fowl never thought of flying away, 
but kept circling over the lagoon again and again, 1 
am sure that anyone, given sufficient cartridges, and 
the inclination to do so, could easily have killed five 
hundred of them to ids own gun in one day. We 
limited ourselves to ten apiece. Splashing about 
in the lagoon, it was easy to pick up the dead birds 
without a dog, but no one who has not carried them 
can have any idea of the weight of eiglit ducks in a 
game-bag pressing on one’s back, or can conceive 
how difficult it is to get into the saddle on a half- 
broken horse with this weight dragging you back- 
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wards. In aiiv other country hut the Arfjentine, to 
canter hoiTic six miles dripping wet \sf)iild have re- 
sulted in a severe chill. No one ever seemed the 
worse lor it out there. 

At times 1 went into the lagoons without a gun, 
just to observe at close (|iiarters the teeming \\ater- 
life there. The raucous screams of the vigilant 
“tcro-teros” warned the water-birds of a hostile 
approach, but it was easy to sit down in the shallow 
warm ^vater amongst the reeds until the alarm had 
died down, and one was amply refiaid for it, though 
the enforced length}' abstention from tobacco was 


trving. 

The “ Camp ” is a great e{lucator. One learnt 
there to recap emptv cartridge-cases \\ ith a niachme, 
and to reload them. One learnt too to clean guns and 
saddlerv. When a thing remains undone, unless 
you take it in hand yourself, you begin wondering 
why you should ever liave left these things to be done 
for YOU bv others. The novice finds out that a bridle 
and bit are surprisingly dillieult objects to clean, even 
given unlimited oil and sand[>aper. the Camp 
ecrtainlv educates, and teaches the neophyte inde- 
pendence. 

I shot several pink spoonbills, one of which in 
a glass ease is not far from me as I write, but I simply 
longed to get a scarlet flamingo. Owing to the 
spoonbills’ habit of flitting from lagoon to lagoon, 
t hey arc not diflicult to shoot, but a flamingo is a 
very wary bird. Perched on one leg, they staml 
in the verv middle of a lagoon and allow no one within 
gunshot. ‘ The offleious “ t6ro-teros ” effectually 
notifv them of the approach of man, and possibly 
the flamingoes have learnt from Alice ui U onderland 
that the Queen of Hearts is in the habit of utilising 
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them as croquet-mallets. The natural anxiety to 
escape so ignominious a fate would tend to make 
them additionally cautious. Anyhow, I found it 

to * 

impossible to approach them. The idea occurred 
to me of trying to shoot one with a rifle. So I 
crawled prostrate on my anatomy up to the lagoon. 
I failed at least six times, but finally succeeded in 
killing a flamingo. Wading into the lagoon, I tri- 
umphantly retrieved my scarlet victim, and took liirn 
by train to Buenos A\tcs, intending to hand him 
oyer to a taxidermist next day. When I awoke next 
morning, the blue satin bower in wliich I slept 
(originally fitted up, as I liave explained, as the 
bedroom of a minor light of the operatic stage) was 
filled with a pestilential smell of decayed fish. I 
inquired the reason of rny English servant, who 
informed me that the cook was afraid that there was 
something MTong about the queer duck ” I had 
brought home last night, as its odour was not agree- 
able. (The real expression he used was ‘‘ smelling 
something cruel.”) Full of horrible forebodings, 1 
jumped out of bed and ran down to the kitchen, to 
find a little heap of brilliant scarlet feathers reposing on 
the table, and Paquita, our fat Andalusian cook, 
regarding with doubtful eyes a carcass slowly roasting 
before the fire, and filling the place with unbelievably 
poisonous eflluvia. And that was the end of the only 
flamingo I ever succeeded in shooting. 

A London financial house had, by foreclosing a 
mortgage, come into possession of a great tract of 
land in the unsurveyed and uncharted Indian Reserv'e, 
the Gran Chaco. Anxious to ascertain whether their 
newly-acquired property was suited for white settlers, 
the financial house sent out two representatives to 
Buenos Ayres with orders to fit out a little expedition 
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to survey ;ui(l explore it. 1 was invited to join this 
expedituui, anti as work was slaek <it the tune, Sir 
Kdward did not re(iuire my services and gave me leave 
to go. I had l)ecn warned that conditions would be 
very rough indeed, but the opportunity seemed one 
of those that only occur once in a lifetirne, and too 
good to be lost. I do not think the invitation was 
quite a disinterested one. The leaders of the ex- 
pedititm probably thought that the presence of a 
member of the British Legation might be useful in 
ease of diflieulties with the Argentine authorities. I 
travelled l>y steamer six hundred miles up the mighty 
I\arana, and joined the other members of the expedi- 
tion at’the .Alexandra Colony, a little English settle- 
ment belonging to the London (irm, hundreds of miles 
from anywhere, and surrounded by vast swamps. 
The .Vlexamlra Colon v was a most prosperous little 
community, but was unfortunately infested with 
snakes and every imaginable noxious stinging 
insect. .As we should have to cross deep swamps 
perpetuallv, we took no wagons with us, but our 
baggage was loaded on pack-horses, tor provisions 
we'^'took jerked sun-dried beef (very similar to the 
South African ‘‘ biltong hard biscuit, Hour, coffee, 
sugar, and salt, as well as se\'eral bottles ot rum, g\ins, 
rilles, plenty of ammunition, and two lilankets apiece. 
We had soine thirty horses in all ; the loose horses 
trotting olu'diently behind a bell-marc, according to 
their convenient Argentine custom. In Argentina 
mares are never ridden, and a bell-mare serves the 
same purptisc in keeping the “ tropilla of horses 
together as docs a bell-wether in keeping sheep to- 
gether with us. At night ordy the bell-mare need 
be securely picketed ; the horses will not stray far 
from the sound of her tinkling bell. Should the bell- 
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mare break loose, there is the very devil to pay : all 
the others will follow her. It will thus l>c seen that 
the bell-mare plays a very impcirtaiit part. In 
French families the bellc-mhe fills an etjnally import- 
ant position. We were four Knf,dishmcn in all ; the 
two leaders, the doctor, and myself. The doctor 
was quite a youngster, taking a final outing before 
settling down to serious practice in Hristol. \ nice 
cheery youth ! The first night I disecn-ered how 
very hard the ground is to slecf) upon, but our troubles 
did not begin till the second day. We w'cre close up 
to the tropics, and got into great swamps where 
millions and millions of mos(piitoes attacked us day 
and night, giving us no rest. Our hands got so 
sw'ollcn with bites that we could hardly hold our 
reins, and sleep outside our blankets w’as impossible 
with these humming, buzzing tormentors devouring 
us. If one attempted to baflle them by putting one’s 
head under the blanket, the stifling heat made sleep 
equally difficult. In four days we reached a water- 
less land ; that is to say, there w’cre clear streams in 
abundance, but thev were all of salt, bitter, alkaline 
w'ater, undrinkable by man or beast. Oddly enough, 
all the clear streams were of bitter w'ater, whereas 
the few' muddy ones wxre of excellent drinking w’ater. 
I think these alkaline streams are peculiar to the 
interior of South America. Our horses suffered 
terribly ; so did w’e. We had three .Argentine gauchos 
w'ith us, to look after the horses and baggage, besides 
two pure Indians. One of these Indians, known by 
the pretty name of Chinche, or “ The Bug,” could 
usually find w’ater-holes by w'atching the flight of the 
birds. Tlie w’ater in these holes w’as often black 
and fetid, yet we drank it greedily. Chinche could 
also get a little w’ater out of some kinds of aloes by 
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cutting the lioart out of the plant. In the resulting 
cavity aliout half a glassful of water, very bitter 
to tlic taste, but acceptable all the same, col- 
lected in time. Prolonged thirst under a hot sun is 
verv difbcult to bear. We nearly murdered the 
doctor, for he insisted on recalling the memories of 
great cool tankards of shandy-gaff in Thames-side 
hostelrics, and at our worst times of drought had a 
maddening trick of imitating (exceedingly well too) 
the tinkling of ice against the sides of a long tumbler. 

In spite of thirst and the accursed mosquit<)es it 
was an interesting trip. We were where few, if any, 
white men had been before us ; the scenery was 
pretty ; anrl game was very plentiful. The open 
rolling, down-like country, with its little copses and 
single trees, was like a gigantic edition of some 
Fyiiglish j)ark in the southern counties. In the early 
morning certain trees, belonging to the cactus family, 
I imagine, were covered with brilliant clusters of 
llowers, crimson, pink, and wliite. As the sun in- 
creased in heat all these flowers closed up like sea 
anemones, to reopen again after sunset. The place 
crawled with deer, and so tame and unsophisticated 
were they that it seemed cruel to take advantage of 
them and to shoot them. We had to do so for food, 
for we lived almost entirely on venison, and venison 
is a meat I absolutely detest. When food is un- 
palatable, one is surprised to find how very little 
is necessary to sustain life ; an experience most of us 
have repeated between 191 1 and 1918, not entirely 
voluntarily. Chinche, the Indian, could see the tracks 
of any beasts in the dew at dawn, where my eyes 
could detect nothing whatever. In this way I was 
enabled to shoot a fine jaguar, whose skin has reposed 
for thirty years in my dining-room. One night, too, 
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ail ant-eater bliimlered into onr eanip, arul bv Sdtiie 

^ *■ 

extraordinary lluke I shot hini in the dark. His 
skin now keeps his coin])atriot eorripanv. An ant- 
eating Ijcar is a very shy and warv aidmal, and as he 


is nocturnal in his habits, he is but rarelv met witfi. 
so this was a wonderful l)it of luck. W’e encountered 
large herds of peccaries, the South American wild 
boar. These little beasts are verv licrce and extremelv 


pugnacious, aiul the horses seemed frightened of them. 
The flesh of the iicccary is excellent and forme<l a 
most welcome variation to the eternal venison. I 
never could learn to shoot from the saddle as Argen- 
tines do, but had to slip off rny lu»rse to tire. I was 
told aftenvards that it was very dangerous to do this 
with these savage little pcccarics about. 

There are always compensations to be found every- 
where. Had not the abc^rninable mosquitoes pre- 
vented sleep, one would not have gaz<‘d up for hours 
at the glorious constellations of the Southern sky, 
including that arch-impostor the Southern Cross, 
glittering in the dark-blue bowl of the clear tropical 
night sky. Had we not suffered so from thirst, we 
should have appreciated less the unlimited foaming 
beer we found awaiting us on our return to the .\lcx- 
andra Colony. By the way, all South .Americans 
believe firndv in moon -strokes, and will never let 
the moon’s rays fall on their faces whilst sleeping. 

I judged tlie country we traversed quite unfitted 
for white settlers, owing to the lack of good water, 
and the evil-smelling and fever-breeding swamps 
that cut the land up so. That exploring trip was 
doubtless pleasanter in retrospect than in actual 
experience. I would not have missed it, though, for 
anything, for it gave one an i<lea of stern realities. 

On returning to the Ale.xandra Colony, both I 


and the doctor, a remarkably fair-skinned young 
man, found, after cof)ious ablutions, that our faces 
and hands had been Imrnt so black by the sun that 
we could easily have taken our places with tlic now 
defunct Moore and Ibirgcss minstrels in tlie vanished 
St. James’s Hall in Piccadilly without having to use 
afiv burnt-eork whatever. 

i)n the evening of our arrival at Alexandra, I 
was reading in the sitting-room in an arm-chair against 
the wall. Tlie doctor called out to me to kce[) per- 
fectlv still, and not to move on any account until 
he returned. lie came back with a pickle-jar and a 
lx)ttle. I smelt the unmistakable odour of chloro- 
form, and next minute the doctor triumphantly 
exhibited an immense tarantula spider in the pickle- 
jar. He liad cleverly chloroformed the venomous 

insect within half an inch of my liead, otherwise 

¥ 

I sho\d{l certainly have been bitten. The bite of 

¥ 

these great spiders, though not necessarily fatal, is 
intensely painful. 

The cloctor had brought out with him a complete 
anti-snake-bite e(pdpmcnt, and was always longing for 
an occasion to use it. He was constantly imploring 
us to go and get bitten by some highly venomous 
snake, in order to give him an opportunity of testing 
the elhcaey of his drugs, hyf)odcrrnic syringes, and 
lancets. At Alexandra a dog did get bitten by a 
dangero\is snake, and was at once brought to the 
doct(»r, who injected his snake-bite antidote, with the 
result that the ilog died on the spot. 

A river ran through Alexandra which was simply 
alive with fish, also with alligators. In the upper 
reaches of the Parana and its tributaries, bathing 
is dangerous not (udy because of the alligators, but 
on account of an abominable little biting-fish. These 
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bitiiig-fisli, wliich go aU)ut in shoals, arc not unlike 
a flounder in ai)pcarance and size. They have verv 
sharp teeth and attack voracious! v evervtliin*^ that 
ventures into the water. In that climate their bites 
are very liable to bring on lock-jaw. The river was 
infested too with a large electric rav, eai>able of <nvin(r 
a shock sharp enough to paralyse tiie legs for a short 
time. Tiie doctor and I spent most of our time 
along this river with fishing lines ami rifles, for alli- 
gators had still the charm of novelty to us both, 
and we both delighted in shooting these revolting 
saurians. I advise no one to try to skin a deacl 
alligator. There are thousands of sinews to be cut 
through, and the pestilential smell of the brute 
would sicken a Cliinarnan. \Vc caught some extra- 
ordinary-looking fish on hand lines, including a 
great golden carp of over 50 lb. (“ dorado ” in Spanish). 
It took us nearly an hour to land this big fellow, who 
proved truly excellent when cooked. 

When I first reached the /Vrgentine, travel was 
complicated by the fact that each province issued 
its own notes, which were only current within the 
province itself except at a heavy discount. The 
value of the dollar fluctuated enormouslv in the 

V 

different provinces. In Buenos Ay res the dollar was 
depreciated to four cents, or twopence, and was 
treated as such, the ordinary tram fare being one 
depreciated dollar. In other provinces the dollar 
stood as high as three shillings. In passing from one 
province to another all paper money had to be changed 
and this entailed the most intricate calculations. It is 
unnecessary to add that the stranger was fleeced 
quite mercilessly. The currency has since been 
placed on a more rational basis. National notes, 
issued against a gold reserve, have superseded the 
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pr()\’iiK‘inl c’urrc'iicy, uikI puss from one end of the 
Hopnhlic to the otlicr. 

Upon returning to ]^ucik)S Ayres, my hluc-satin 
bedroom looked "strangely artificial and effeminate, 
after sl(*ej)ing on the ground under the stars lor so 

long. 
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MV YESTEKDA vs 

Paraguay — Journey up the river — A primitive Capital—Uick 
the Australian — His polychrome garh — A Paraguayan Pace 
Meetiitg — Beautiful figures of native uoinen— 'J'ho Falcon 
ad\ enturors A c^uaint railway-^PatmoCu^—An oxtraordmarv 
household — The capable Australian boy — Wild life in the 
swamps — “ Bushed ” — A literary evening — A railway record 
Arthur's Adventure— The Tigro midnight swims — Canada — 
Maddening flies — A grand salmon -river— The Canadian hack- 
woods — Skunks and boars — Different views os to industrial 
progress. 

A S negotiations had commenced in f[the 
“ ‘eighties ” for a new Treaty, including an 
Extradition clause, between the British and Para- 
guayan Government, several minor points connected 
^\ith it required clearing up, 

I accordingly went up the river to Asuncion, the 
Paraguayan capital, five days distant from Buenos 
Ayres by steamer. A short accoimt of that primitive 
little inland Republic in the days before it was linked 
up with Argentina by railway may prove of interest, 
for it was unlike anything else, ’sWth its stately two- 
hundred-year -old relics of the old Spanish civilisation 
mixed up with the roughest of modern makeshifts. 
The vast majority of the people were Guaranis, of 
pure Indian blood and speech. The little State was 
so isolated from the rest of the world that the nine- 
teenth century had touched it very lightly. Since 
its independence Paraguay had suffered under the 
rule of a succession of Dictator Presidents, the v'orst 
of whom was Francisco Lopez, usually knowm as 
Tyrant Lopez. This ignorant savage aspired to be 
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the Napoleon of South America, and in ISGl (Icdarcd 
war siniiillaneously f>n lirazil, L riij^ua^ ^ and the 
Argentine I?epiiblic. The war eontimied till 1870, 
wlien, fortunately, Lopez was killed, l)nt the popula- 
tion of Para^naV had diTuinished from one and a 
(piarter million to four liundred thousand people, 
nearly all the males beiiig killed. In my time there 
w(’r(’ seven women tf> every male of the po[)ulation. 

Th(‘ jo\irney uj) the mighty Parana is very un- 
interesting, for these huge rivers are too broad for 
tlie details on either shore to be seen clearly. After 
tlie steamer had turne{l up the Paraguay river on 
tlie verge of the tropics, it t>eeamc less monotonous. 
The last Argentine town is Formosa, a little place 
of thatched shanties clustered under gntves of palms. 
We arrived there at night, and remained three hours. 

1 shall never forget the eerie, uncanny effect of seeing 
for the first time Paraguayan women, with a white 
petticoat, and a white sheet over their heads as 
their sole garments, flitting noiselessly along on 
bare feet under the palms in the brilliant moon- 
light. They looked like hooded silent ghosts, and 
reminded me irresistibly of the fourtli act of Robert 
Ic Diable, when the ghosts of the nuns arise out of 
their cloister gra\'es at Pertram’s commuTul. They 
did not thoug}i,as in the opera, lireak into a glittering 
ballet. 

On board the steamer there was fi yo\mg globe- 
trotting Australian. He was a nice, cheery lad, 
and, like most Australians, absolutely natural and 
unaffected. As he spoke no Sj^anish, he was rather 
at a loose end, and we agreed t<i forgather. 

.Asuncion was rcallv a curiositv in the wav of 
('apitals. Lopez the Tyrant suffered from megalo- 
mania, as other rulers have done since his day. He 
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bcjjan to construct many imposing; buildings, I)ut 
finished none of tliern. He liad built a huge palace 
on the model of the Tuileries on a bluff over the 
river. It looked very imposing, Imt had no roof and 
no inside. He had also begun a great mausoleum for 
members of the Lopez family, but that again had 
only a facade, and was already crumbling to ruin. 
The rest of the town consisted principallv of mud 
and bamboo shanties, thatched with (lalm. The 
streets were unpaved, and in the main street a strong 
spring guslied up. Every one rode ; there was but 
one wheeled vehicle in Asuncion, and that was only 
used for weddings and funerals. The inhabitants 
spoke of their one carriage as we should speak of some- 
thing absolutely unique of its kind, say the statue of 
the Venus de Milo, or of some rare curiosity, such as a 
i great auk’s egg, or a twopenny blue Mauritius postage 
stamp, or a real live specimen of the dodo, 
j Nothing could be rougher than the accommodation 
I Howard, the voung Australian, and I found at the hotel. 
^Ve were sho^\Tl into a very dirty brick-paved room 
containing eight beds. We washed unabashed at 
the fountain in the paiiOy as there were no other faeili- 
ties for ablutions at all, and the barefooted, shirtless 
waiter addressed us each by our Cliristian names ioxii 
courty at once, omitting the customary Don.” The 
i Spanish forms of Christian names are more melo- 
dious than ours, and Howard failed to recognise his 
homely name of “ Dick ” in ” Ricardo.” 

As South American men become moustached and 
1 bearded very early in life, I think that our clcan- 
I shaved faces, to which they were not accustomed, 

1 led the people to imagine us both much younger 
than we really were, for I was then twenty-seven, and 
the long-legged Dick was twenty-one. Never have 
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I known anyone lanj^li so much as that lij^lit- hearted 
Austr«alian boy. He was such a happy, merry, care- 
less creature, l>riinful of sheer joy at being alive, and 
if he had never cultivated his brains much, he atoned 
for it by being able to do anything he liked with his 
hands and feet, lie could mend and repair anything, 
from a gun to a fence ; he could cook, and use a 
needle and thread as skilfully as he could a stock- 
whip. I took a great liking to tliis lean, sun-browned, 
pleasant-faced lad with the merry laugh and the per- 
fectly natural manner ; we got on together as though 
we had known each other all our lives, in fact we 
were afldrcssing one another bv our Christian names 
on the third day of our acquaintance. 

Dick was a most ardent cricketer, and his baggage 
seemed to consist principally of a large and varied 
assortment of blazers of various Australian athletic 
clubs. lie insisted on wearing one of these, a quiet 
little affair of mauve, blue, and pink stripes, and our 
first stroll through Asuncion became a sort of trium- 
phal progress. The inhabitants Hocked out of their 
houses, loud in their admiration of the “ Gringo’s ” 
(all foreigners arc Ciringos ” in South America) 
tasteful raiment, until Dick was followed by a vast 
admiring feminine retinue showering compliments 
on his personal appearance and on his polychrome 
splendours. As I saw no reason why this long-legged 
Australian slioiild monopolise the attention of the 
entire female popidation of Asuncion, I returned 
to the hotel and borrowed the most vehement of 
Howard’s blazers that I could select, an artistic little 
garment of magenta, orange, and green stripes. 
These were, if my memory serves me right, the 
colours of the “ \Vonga-\Vonga Wallabies.” Ar- 
rayed in this tastefid combination 1 flatter myself 
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that 1 (‘clif>se(i Dick Howard completely, that the 

feminine interest was at once transferrisi to mvself, 

and that I became the cynosure of all eves. We then 

* ► 

sauntercti about Asuncion, arm-in-arm, to the de- 
lirious joy of tJie populace. We soon had half tlie 
to^\^l at our heels, enthusiastic over these walking; 
rainbows from the mysterious lands outside l*ara<^Miav. 
These people were as inquisitive as children, ami [>iied 
us with per[)ctual questions. Since Howard could 
not speak Spanisfi, all the burden of conversation 
fell on me. As I occupied an oUlcial [Ktsition, albeit 
a modest one, I thou<;ht it best to sink my identity, 
and became temporarily a citizen of the Uniied States, 
Mr. Dwight V. Curtis, of Hicksville, Pa., and I gave 
my hearers the most glowing anti rose-colouretl ac- 
counts of the enterprise and nascent industries of this 
progressive but, I fear, wliolly imaginary s[)ot. I 
can only trust that no Paraguayan left his native 
land to seek his fortune in Hicksville, Pa., for he 
might have had to search the State of Pennsylvania 
for some time before finding it. 

I have already recounted, earlier in these rerninis- 
cences, how the Paraguayan Minister for Foreign 
Affairs received me, and that his Excellency on that 
occasion dispensed not only with shoes and stockings, 
but with a shirt as well. He was, however, like most 
people in Spanish-speaking lands, courtesy itself. 

Dick Howard having heard that there were some 
races in a country town six miles away, was, like 
a true Australian, wild to go to them. Encouraged 
by our phenomenal success of the previous day, we 
arrayed ourselves in two new Australian blazers, and 
rode out to the races, Howard imploring me all the way 
to use my influence to let him have a mount there. 

The races were very peculiar. The course was 
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short , only !il)oul tlirce furlongs, and perfectly straight. 
()nlv two horses r<in <itoiicc, so the ro-ccs w ere v irtutilly 
a sliccession of heats,” but tJic excitement and 
i)ettiii^ were tremendous. The jockeys were little 
Indian boys, ami their “colours” consisted of red, 
blue, or Y^reen bathing-drawers. Otherwise they 
were stark naked, and, ot course, btirc-lcp^cd. The 
jockeys’ nriru'ipal |)reoceupation seemed to be cither to 
kick the opposing' jockey in the face, or to crack him 
over the head with the lieavy butts of their raw- 
hide whips. ll(>\\'aril still ^vautt*d to ride, I pointed 
out to him the impossibility of exhibiting to the 
public bis six feet of lean young Australian in nothing 
l>ut a pair of green bathing-drawers. He answered that 
if he could only get a mount he would be quite willing 
to dispense with the drawers even, Howard also 
liad a few remarks to offer about the Melbourne Cup, 
and Flemington Racecourse, and was not wholly 
eomi)limenta"ry to this Paraguayan country meeting. 
The ladies j^resent were nearly all l)arcfoot, and clad 
in the invarial)lc white petticoat and sheet. It was 
not in the least like the Royal enclosure at Ascot, yet 
thev Imd far more on, and apiiearcd more becom- 
ingly dr<‘ssed than many of the ladies parading in that 
sacrosanct spot. Every single woman, and every 
child, even infants of the tenderest age, had a green 
Par ugiiuy.ui cigjir iii their in<)utlis. 

TIk- .SC I’araguayan women were as beautilully built 
as classical statues; with exquisitely moulded little 
hands and feet. Their ‘’attaches,” as the French 
term the wrists and ankles, were equally delicately 
formed. They were “ tea with plenty of milk in 
it ” colour, and though their faces were not pretty, 
tliey moved with such graceful ilignity tliat the general 
impression they left was a very pleasing one. 
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Our bluzcrs aroused rapturous enthusiasm amongst 
the feminine element, the etnnely Howard hein<^ Ihl- 
lowed about i)y an adorinj^ erowd of pale-brown 
maidens. I think that ^ve both regretted our ij^nor* 
ance of the Guarani lan"ua<;e ami our conserpient 
inability to return the comj)liments sliowered uf>on 
us. I am sure that the members of the “ St. Hilda 

anderers ^^ouId have forgiven me lor mastiuer- 
adinjj in their colours, could tl ley have witnessed 
the terrific success I achicvcil in my tasteful, if 
brilliant, borrowed pluma;:e. 

Asuncion pleased mo. This (juaint little capital, 
stranded in its fiack water in the very heart of tiie 
South American Continent, was so remote from all 
the interests and movements of the modern world. 
The big three-hundrcd-ycar cathedral iKirc the un- 
mistakable dignified stamp of the old Spanish “Con- 
quistadores.” It contained an altar-piece of solid 
silver reaching from floor to roof. How I/ipez 
must have longed to melt that altar-piece down for 
his own use I Hound the cathedral were some old 
houses with verandahs supported on palm trunks, 

carved in native patterns by Indians 
under the direction of the Jesuits. The Jesuits had 
also originally introduced the orange tree into Para- 
guay, where it had run wild all over the country, pro- 
ducing delicious fruit, which for some reason was 

often green, instead of being of the familiar golden 
colour. 

Every one envies what they do not possess. On 
the Continent cafds are sometimes decorated with 
pictures of palms and luxuriant tropical vegetation, 

in order to give people of the frozen North an illusion 
of warmth. 

In steaming Asuncion, on the other hand, the 
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fasluonahlc caf6 was named Tlie Xorlli Pole.” Here 
an inia^nnativc Italian artist with a dehoient sense of 
iktsixmM i v(' and enrinus ideas ol colour had decorated 
the walls with pictures of ieeber^rs, snow, and Polar 
hears, thus afhjrdint^ the iidiahitants of this stew-pan 
of*a town a (hdieious sense of Arctic coolness. The 
“ North pole ” was the only place in I’araf^uay where 
ice and ice<l drinks were to he procure<h 

IJcinx the hei^dit of the suinincr, the lieat was 
ahnost'^unhearahle, and Imthin.e in the river was 
risky on acc-ount of those hatefid hitinfj-tish. There 
was a s])ot two miles away, however, where a 
stream had hecn hrou^dil to the cilpe of the cliff 
overhanging the river, down which it dropped in a 
feathery cascad(\ forming a large pool lielow it. 
Howard and I rode out every morning there to 
hat he and luxuriate in the cool water. The river 
made a great hend here, forming a hay half a mile 
wide. 'I'his hay was literally choked with J'icioria 
regm, the giant' water-lily, with leaves as hig as tea- 
travs, and great ])ink llowers the size of cabbages. 
The lilies were in full bloom then, quite half a mile 
of them, and they were really a sj)lendid sight. I 
seem somelmw in this description of the Victoria 
reilia to have been plagiarising the immortal Mrs. 
O’Dowd, of Vanity Vair. 'vn her account of the glories 
of the iiot -houses at her “ fawther’s ” seat of Glen- 
malony. 

Few pt'ople now remember a fascinating book of 
t!ie “ ’eighties,” The ('ruise of the Falcon, recounting 
how' six'amateurs sailed a twenty-ton yacht from 
Southampttm to Asuneion in Paraguay Three of 
her erew’ got so bitten with Paraguay that they 
dt'ternuned to remain there. We met one of these 
aiPenturers bv chance in Asuncion, Captain Jerdein, 
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late of the P. aiul (). service, an elderly man. He 
invited us to visit them at Patino Cu6, the j)lacc 
where they had settled down, some twentv-tive miles 
from the capital, though he warned us that we should 
find things extremely rough there, and that there was 
not one single stick of furniture in tlje house. He 
asked us to bring out our own hammocks and blankets, 
as well as our guns and saddles, the saddle being in 
mv time an invariable item of a traveller’s baiziia"e. 

Dick and I accordingly bought grass-plaited ham- 
mocks and blankets and started two days later, 
“ humping our swags,” as the Australian picturesquely 
expressed the act of carrying our own possessions. 
That colour-loving youth had donned a different 
blazer, probably that of the ” Coolgardie Cock- 
atoos,” It would have put Joseph’s coat of many 
colours completely in the shade any day of the week, 
and attracted a great deal of flattering attention. 

Tiie ambitious Lopez had insisted on having a rail- 
way in his State, to show how progressive he was, 
so a railway was built. It ran sixty miles from 
Asuncion to nowlicre in particular, and no one ever 
wanted to travel by it ; still it was un quest ionablv 
a railway. To give a finisliing touch to this, Lopez 
had constructed a railway station liig enough to ac- 
commodate the traffic of Paddington. It was, of 
course, not finished, but was quite large enough for 
its one train a day. The completed portion was im- 
posing witii columns and statues, the rest tailed off 
to nothing. Here, to our amazement, we found a 
train composed of Englisli rolling-stock, with an 
ancient engine built in Manchester, and, more won- 
derful to say, with an Englishman as engine-driver. 
The engine not having been designed for burning 
wood, the fire-box was too small, and the driver found 
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it (linicult to k('cp ’ip steam with wood, as we fo\md 
o„; ..ur journey. We travelled in a real 

Fii'dish lir.st -elas.s earriaRC of immense antiquity, 
lihie elotli and all. So deerepit was it that when 
the siiecd of the train exeeeded live miles an hour 
(which was hut seldom) the roof and sides parted 
coiiipaiiv, and piped inches ajiart. tVe seldom got 
up the eradieiilsat the first or second try, hut of course 
•dlowanees must he made for a raragnayan railway. 

I ope/, had huilt I’atiho Cue, for which we were liound, 
as a eouiitrv-hoiise for himself. He had not, of course, 
iiiiished it,’ hut had insisted on his now railway run- 
ning within a ipiarter of a mile of his house, which we 

found vtTyconvrnient. 

I couhi never have imaj^ined sucti a curious es- 
t'il)lishment ns the one at Patino Cue. The large stone 
houso for whieli derdein paid tlie huge rent of £5 per 
annuiiu was tuinhling to ruin. Three rooms only 
wen* fuirly water-tight, imt these iiad gaping holes 
in their ‘roofs and sides, and the window-frames 
had long since Iteeii removed. The lit tings consisted 
of a few enamelled iron plates and mugs, and of one 
tin ha^'in. Paeking-oases Sf'ix’cd as seats and tables, 
and haiiunoeks were slung on hooks. C aptain Jerdein 
did all the cooking and ran tlie estahhshment , lus 
twn e.uiipaiii<.ns(li(.ward and I, for eimvenicnee’ sake, 
siniiilv termed them “ the wasters”) lay smoking in 
t heir iiaminoek.s all day, and did nothing wlwtever. I 
mav add tliat " the' wasters ” supplied the whole 
limiiieial hacking. .hTilein wore native dress, with 
hare legs and sandals, a poncho round his ^\aist, 
aiid aiarther over his shoulders. A poncho is merely 
a fringed brown lilaiikel witli a hole cut in it for the 
head "'to pass through. With liis long grey beard 
streaming over his llowing garments, Jerdein looked 
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like a ncutral-t inteil saint in a staincd-f^^lass windnw. 

It must i)e a matter for conjrratnlatioii tiiat,o\vinjj to 

tlie very circumstances of tlic case, saints in staitied- 

glass windows are seldom called on to take violent 

exercise, otherwise tlanr volnmiiKuis draperies would 

infallil)! y all fall off at the second step. Jerdein \vas a 

highly educated an<l an interesting man, with a love for 

lx)okson meta[diysics and t)ther abstruse subjects. He 

carried a large lil)rary about with him, all of which lav 

in unti<ly hcat)s on tlie floor. He was un(|uestiorjabl v 

more than a little eccentric. The wasters ” did not 

count in any way, unless cheejues ha<i trt be written. 

The other members of the establishment were an 

old Indian woman who smoked perfietual cigars, and 

her grandson, a boy known as Lazarus, fnun a ph vsical 

defect which he shared with a Biblical personage, on 

tlie testimony of the latter’s sisters — you could have 

* » 

run a drag with that Ixiy. 

The settlers had started as ranchers ; but the 

wasters ” had allowed the cattle to break loose and 
scatter all over the country. Thev had been too 

m 

lazy to collect them, or to repair the broken fences, 
so just lay iii their hammocks and smoked. There 
were some fifty acres of orange groves behind the 
house. The energetic Jerdein had fenced these in, 
and having bought a number of pigs, turned p(»rk 
butcher. There was an abundance of fallen fruit for 
these pigs to fatten on, and Jerdein had built a smoke- 
house, where lie cured his orange-fed pork, and smoked 
it with lemon wood. Ilis bacon and hams were super- 
excellent, and fetched good prices in Asuncion, where 
they were establishing quite a reputation. 

Meanwhile, the “ wasters ” lay in their hammocks 
in the verandah and smoked. Jerdein told me that 
one of them had not undressed or changed his clothes 
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for six wc( ks, as it was far too much trouble. Judfr. 
iru^ from his apj^axiraucc, he had not made use of soap 
and water eitlier during tliat period. 

Dick Howard proved a re al “ handy man.” In 
two (lavs this leiii^thy, lean, sunburnt youth had 
rounded* up and driven home the scattered cattle, 
'Old then set to work to mend and repair all the 
i'ri'n fences, lie caught the horses .laily, and 
milked tli(‘ cows, an art I was never able myself to 
acfjuire, and made tea tor hims(‘ll in a hilly. 

Patino C ue was a wond<’rtul site for a house. It 
stood liitrli u]> on rollin" open eround, surrounded by 
intensely ereem wooded knolls. The vir^^in tropical 
forest ext(aul(‘d almost uj> to the dilapidated building 
on one side, whilst in front of it the ground fell away 
to a great lake, three miles away. A long range of 
greeiriiills rose the otlier side of tlie water, and every- 
where el(‘ar little brooks gurgled down to the lake. 

1 liked the [ilace, in spite of its intense heat, and 
staved there over a fortnight, helping with the cattle, 
ami making myself as useful as I could in repairing 
wliat the “wasters” had allowed to go to ruin. 
'Fhev repos(*d meamvhile in their Inammoeks. 

It was very prettv country, and had the immense 
advantage of being frc'C from mos(]uitoes. As there 
are disadvantages everywhere, to make up for this it 
crawled with snakes. 

.lerdein’s culinary operations were simplicity itself. 
He had some immense earthen jars four feet high, 
(twn brotluTs to those seen on the stage in AH Hoba 
and the Forty ThiiTcs at pantomime time. These 
must have been the identical jars in which the Forty 
Thieves concealed thems<‘lves, to be smothered with 
boiling oil bv the craft v .Morgiana. Hv the way, I 
never could understand until I had seen fields of 
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jrrowiiifr scsiinie in India why Ali Haba’s i)rotIu*r 
should have mistaken the talismanic words “ Open 
Sesame” for ” Open IJarley.” The two crops are 
very similar in a[>pearanee wliiist j^rowiiijr, which 
explains it. 


Jcrdcin placet) a layer of beef at tlie Inttttmi of 
his jar. On tiiat lie put a layer of mandioea (the 
root from wliieh tapitiea is prepared), another layer 
of his own bacon, and a stratum of tureen vefretabies. 
Then more lieef, and so on till tlie jar was half full. 
In went a handful ot salt, two hand fids of red peppers, 
and two gallons ol water, and then a wood fire ^vas 
built round tlie jiot, which simmered a wav tlav and 
night till all its contents were eaten. The old Indian 
woman baked delicious bread from the root of the 
mandioea mixed with milk and cheese, and that 
constituted our entire dietary. There were no fixed 
meals. Should you require food, you took a hunch 
of mandioea bread and a tin dipper, and went to the 
big earthen jar simmering amongst its embers in the 
yard. Should you wish for soup, you put the dipper 
in at the top ; if you preferred stew, you pushed it to 
the bottom. Xothing could lie simpler. .\s a rough 
and ready way of feeding a household it had its ad- 
vantages, though there was unquestionably a certain 
element of monotony about it. 

As a variation from the eternal Iiccf and mandioea, 
Jerdein begged Dick and myself to shoot him as 
many snipe as possible, in the swamps near the big 
lake. Those swamps were most attractive, and were 
simply alive with snipe and every sort of living 
creature. Dick was an excellent shot, and we got 
from five to fifteen couple of snipe daily. The tree- 
croMTied hillocks in the swamp were the haunts of 
macaws, great gaudy, screaming, winged rainbows 
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(,f izvvvn and scarlet , and (>ran<,^c and blue, like some 
i»r Flick's blazers (mdowed with feathers and motion. 
\V(* had licit h(T of ns ever seen wild macaws before, 
and I am afraid that we shot a goo<i niany for the 
sln'cr ])U‘asur(' of ('Namininf^ these ^rarish parrots at 
close (piarters, thouj^h they are quite uneatable. I 
shall (‘any all mv life marks on my left hand where 
a ma(‘aw bit me to tlie bone. There were j^reat 
brilliant -phima^M'd toucans too, droll freaks of nature, 
with lui^e horny bills nearly as larj^e as their bodies, 
lmvc'U tlK‘m to crack tlu* nuts on which they feed. 
They ilashed swiftly pink throujrh the air, but we 
n<*v(T su(‘(‘(‘eded in ^ettin^ one. i ben there were 
(‘ovpus, tlu' i^ri'ut W(‘b-foot(’d South American water- 
rat, ealh'd ‘'nutria” in S|)anish, and much prized 
for his fur. That marsh was one of the most intercst- 
iim places 1 have ever been in. The old Indian 
woman ^va^u’d us that we should both inlallibly die 
of fev{‘r w(Te we to ‘M) into the swamps at nightfall, 


but thougli Dick and I were there every evening for a 
fortnight, up to our middles in water, we neither 
of ns took the smallest harm, probably owing to 
the ternporarv abs(‘nee ot mosipiitoes. Ihe teem- 
ing hidden wild-life of the place ajipealed to us both 
i ires is til)lv. Till- water-hog, or eapincho, is a quaint 


beast, peculiar to South America. They are 
just like gigantic varnished glossy-black guinea- 
pigs with the most itliotieally stupid expression on 
their facts. They are (piitc defenceless, and arc tlie 
(‘onstant prey of alligators and jaguars. Conse- 
(luentlv they are very timid. These creatures live 
in the water all day, but eome out in the evenings to 
teed on the reeds and water-herbage. Hy concealing 
ourselves amongst the reeds, and keeping perfectly 
still, we were able to sec these uncouth, shy things 
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emerging from their clay hiding-places and l)egin 
browsing on the marsh ])Iants. To see a very warv 
animal at close (juarters, knowing that he is uncon- 
scious of your [>resence, is perfectly fascinating. We 
never attempted to shoot or hurt these capirichos : 
the pleasure of seeing the clumsy gamb(ds of one (d 
the most timid animals living, in its fancied seenritv, 
was c^uite enough. The capineho if caught \'erv 
young makes a delightful j)ct, for he becomes (piite 
tame, and, being an affect i(jnate animal, trots 
everywhere after his master, witii a sort of idiotic 
simper on its face. 

One evening, on our return from the marsh, we 
were ill-advised enough to attemi)t a short cut home 
thro\igh the forest. The swift tropical night fell as we 
entered the forest, and in half an liour we were hope- 
lessly lost, “ fairly bushed,” as Dick put it. There is 
a feeling of complete and utter helplessness in hnding 
oneself on a pitch-dark niglit in a virgin tropical 
forest that is ditlieult to express in words. The im- 
penetrable tangles of jungle ; the great lianes hang- 
ing from the trees, which trip you up at every stei) ; 
the masses of thorny and spiky things that liold vou 
prisoner ; and, as regards rnysclf personally, the 
mowledge tliat the forest was full of snakes, all 
make one realise that electric-lighted Piccadilly lias 
its distinct advantages. Dick had the true Austra- 
lian’s indifference to snakes. He never could under- 
stand my open ly-avo wed terror of these evil, dcatii- 
dealing creatures, nor could he explain to himself 
the physical repugnance I have to these loathsome 
reptiles. This instinctive horror of snakes is, I think, 
born in some people. It can hardly be due to ata- 
vism, for the episode of the Garden of Eden is too 
remote to account for an inherited antipathy to these 
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U-lidin.r alxmiiiiatioiis. We settle.l tliat we should 
have Toslrep in the forest till daylight eame, though, 
drip|)iu<' wet as we botli were from the swamp, it 
was a ''fairly direet invitation to malarial fever. 
Tlie resooreeful Diek got an inspiration, and dragging 
his inlerminahle length (he was like Kuelid’s definition 
(d' a straight line) up a high tree, he took a good look 
■it the familiar stars of his own Southern hemisphere, 
(httin- his hearings from these, he also got our 
direction, and after a little more tree-ehmhmg we 
reaehed our dilapidated temporary home m safety. 
Tfear that 1 shall never nally eomp.er my dislike to 
snakes, sharks, and earthquakes. 

.lerdein was a great and an omnivorous reader. 
Iliek too was verv loud ol reading. I. ike the hero 

of Mr. Sp'mar's Sporlhi'J Tour he earried his own 
lihrarv with him. .\s in Mr. Sponge’s ease, it eon- 
sisled'of one hook only, hut in the place of being 
(^(il) /w/r/’.s', it wns m to the *\ustrflU3n 

'rnd', a sort f^i’ SoutluTn Cross UufJ s (luide, with a 
niunhcr of pcdii^rccs of Australian liorscs thrown in. 
Dic'k's frr(*at intclleotual ainuscnicnt was learning 
these priligrccs liy heart. 1 used to hear them for 

him, and, having a naturally ^ ^ 

could in the “ ’eighties ” have passed a very creditable 
examination in the pedigrees of the luminaries of 
the Australian Turt. 

( )iir evenings at Patino Cue \\ould ha\e amused 
a speetator. had there been one. In the tumble- 
down, untidy apologv ft^r a room, Jcrdcin, seated 
on a packing-casc under the one wall light, was 
immersed in Ids favourite Herbert Spencer; looking, 
in his flowing ponchos, long grey beard, and bare 
legs, like a hespectaeled apostle. He al\\a\s seemed 
to me to re(]\drc an eagle, or a lion or some other 
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ajwstolic adjunct, in order to look cornj)letc. I, on 
another j)acking-casc, was chucklinjj loudly over 
Monsieur et Madame Cardinal, thouj,di l*aris seemed 
remote from l^ira^niay. Dick, pulling at a green 
cigar, a far-off look in liis young eyes, was improving 
his mind by learning some furtlier i)cdigrees of 
Australian horses, at lull lengtli on the floor, where 


lie found more room for liis thin, endless legs ; whilst 
the two “ wasters ” dozed placidly in their hammocks 
on the verandah. The wasters,” I should imatiine. 
attended church but seldom. Otlicrwisc they ought 
to have ejaculated “ We have left undone those 
things which vve ought to have done ” with immense 
fervour, for they never did anything at all. 

” Lotus-eaters ” might be a more poetic name than 
“ wasters,” for if ever there was a land ” in which 
it seemed alwavs afternoon,” that land is Paraffuav. 
Could one conceive of the “ wasters ” displaying such 
unwonted energy, it is possible that — 


“ And all at once they sang ‘ Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave ; we will no longer roam.’ " 


They had eaten of the lotus-fruit abundantly, and 
in the golden sunshine of Paraguay, and amidst its 
waving green palms, they only wished — 

“ In the hollow Lotus-land to live and lie reclined.” 


I should perhaps add that ” caha,” or sugar-can 
spirit, is distilled in large quantities in Paraguay 
and that one at least of the lotus-eaters took a marked 
interest in this national product. 

There were some beautiful nooks in the forest, 
more especially one deep blue rocky pool into which 
a foaming cascade pattered through a thick encircling 
fringe of wild orange trees. This little hollow was 
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brimful of loveliness, \vith the golden bulls of the 
Iruit. and the l.rilliant IHirple tanfrles nf sonic iin- 
kiKovn ereeiHT redected in tlie iilne pool. Dick and 
I soent hours there swiinniinp, and basking puns 
nuluruinms on the roeks, until t lie whole place w-^as 
spoilt for me by a nistlin^^ in the ^rass, as a hateful 
ochre-eoloured ereature wrif^^<»]e(l away in sinuous 
coils from my bare feet. To Diek’s jrreat amusement 
I alwavs insisted on wearing lujrh boots in 1 arafruay 

as a p'roteetion against gliding death. 

1 aeeompanied Jerdein once or twiec to a little 
villatu* some (ive miles away, where lie got the few 
household stores he reipiired. This tiny village was 
a pieee of seventeenth-century Spam, dumped hodily 
down amid the riotous greenery of Paraguay Hound 
a tall white ehureh in the llorid Jesuit style, a few 
beautiful S]>anish stone bouses clustered, each with 
its tangle of tropical garden. There was not one 
simde modern erection to sjniil the place. Here foam- 
in.rhowls of chocolate were to be had, and delicious 
mandioea bread. It was a picturesque, restful little 
spot, so utterly unexpeel (‘d in the very heart of tiie 
South American C’ontinent. I should like to put 
on the stage that tall white church tower cutting 
into the intense blue oi the sky ab()\e^ ^^ith the 
vivid green of the feathery palms reaching to its 
belfry, and the time-worn iiouses round it peeping 
out from thickets of scarlet poinsetlias and hibiscus 
tlowers. It would make a lovely setting for Cavalleria 

Husficana, for instance. _ 

I never rejjjrctted inv stay at I atino L/iic, 
gave one a glimpse ot lile brought down to conditions 
of hcd-rock simplicity, and of types of character I 

had never come across before. 

We travelled back to Asuncion on the engine of 
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the train ; 1 seated in front on the cow-eatcher. 

Dick, his raiiibow-hucd blazer off and his shirt- 
sleeves rt)lled back, on the footplate, ollieiating as 
amateur hreman. 


This vigt)rous young Antipodean hurled 


the fire-box of the venerable “ Vesuvius 


I * 


logs into 
as fast as 


though he were pitching in balls when practising his 
bowling at the nets, with the result that the crazy 
old engine attained a speed that must have fairly 
amazed her. Wheii we stopped at stations, " \'esii- 
vius ” had developed such a head of steam tliat she 
nearly blew' her safety-valve off, and steam hissed 
from twenty places in her leaky joints. One ought 
never to be astonished at misplaced affections. I 
have seen old ladies lavish a wealth of tenderness on 
fat, asthmatical, and wdiolly repellent pugs, so I 
ought not to have been surprised at the immense 
pride the English driver took in his anticpie engine. 
I am bound to say that he kept her beautifully cleaned 
and burnished. His face beamed at tier present per- 
formance, and he assured me that with a little coaxing 
he a)u]d knock sixtv miles an hour out of “ Vesuvius.” 

w 

I fear that this statement ” werged on the poetical,” 
as Mr. Weller senior remarked on another occasion. 
I should much like to have known tliis man’s history, 
and to have learnt how' he had drifted into driving 
an engine of this futile, forlorn little Paraguayan 
raihvay. I suspect, from certain cx])ressions he used, 
that he w’as a deserter from the Royal Navy, probably 
an ex-naval stoker. As Dick had ridden ten miles 
that morning to say good-bye to a lady, to whom he 
imagined himself devotedly attached, he was still 
very smart in a brilliant blazer, white (x>lo-breeches, 
browTi biitchcr-boots and spurs, an unusual garb for 
a raihvay fireman. For the first time in the memory 
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of the oldest li'i'iR inliabilaiit, the train reached 

Asuncion an hour liclorc her time. 

The river steamers’ earpo in their down-stream 
trip eiinsisted of clears, verba inat6,” and oranges. 
These last were sliippcd in Inilk, and I should like a 
clever artist to have drawn our steamer, with tons 
•ukI tons of fruit, golden, lemon-yellow, aiul green, 
piled on her decks. It made a glowing hit of colour. 
The oranges were the only things in that steamer 

that smelt pleasantly. , ,, , 

I can never iinder.stand why yerlia mate, or 
Paraguayan tea. has never hecomc popular m England. 

It is nrepurod ii'oiii the es (>f the ilex, jiiid is 
stnmtdv aromatic and verv stimulating. I am myself 
excccdiimlv fond of it. its lack of popularity may 
he due to the fact that it cannot he drunk m a cup, 
l)ut must he suckt'tl irom a ^ourd tlirou|^h <i perforated 
tnl)c It (an (like most other thinj^s) he bought in 
London, if you know where to go to. 

At Ihicnos A \Tcs I was (piitc sorrv to part ^\ith 
the laughing, lanky Australian lad who had been 
such a pTeasant travelling companion, and who seemed 
able to do anvthing he liked with his arms and legs. 

1 expect that lie (‘ould have done most things with 
his brains too. had he ever given them a chance. 
Howard's great merit was that he took things as 
thev came, and never grumbled at the discomforts 
and* minor liardships one must expect in a primitive 
eonntrv like Paraguay. Our tastes as regards \\ild 
thing.s (with the possible exception ot snakes) rather 
setuued to coincide, and, neither of ns being town-bred, 
we did not object to rather elementary conditions. 

1 will own that 1 was immensely gratified at 
roeci\'ing an overseas letter some eight years later 
from Dick, telling me that he was married and had 
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a little tlan "liter, and asking me to stand godfather 
to his first chihl. 


My blue satin bedroom looked more ridiculously 
incongruous than ever after the conditions to wiucii 
I had been used at Patino Cu(^. 

The River Plate is over twenty miles broad at 

■ 

Ruenos Ayres, and it is not easy to realise that 
this great expanse is all fresh water, Tlie '' Great 
Silver River ” is, however, very shallow except 
in mid-channel. Some twenty-five miles from the 
city it forms on its southern bank a great archipelago 
of wooded islands interspersed with hundreds of 
winding channels, some of them deep enough to carry 
ocean-going steamers. This is known as the Tigre, 
and its shady tree-lined waterways are a great resort 
during the sweltering lieat of an Argentine summer. 

Readers of that most entertaining work. The Cruise 
of the Falcon^ will remember that it was into the 
Tigre that the author, Mr. E. P. Knight, brought 


the little Falcon after successfiillv navigating her 
across the Atlantic, for in the Tigre, opposite the 
to^\Ti of the same name, he ct)uld lie in smooth water 
at an easy distance from the shore ; conditions 
which it was impossible to find at Buenos Ayres 
itself. The dav after their arrival in the Plate, 
Mr, Kjiight and his entire party travelled by train 
to Buenos A>Tes, leaving the yacht in the sole charge 
of the ship’s-boy, an undersized, fifteen-year -old 
Southampton urchin named Arthur. 

Arthur, finding himself his own master, explored 
the yacht thoroughly. In the cabin he discovered 
a bottle of rum. Arthur sampled the rum, and find- 
ing it much to his taste, repeated the c.xperiment 
three or four times. He then came u{)on a Win- 
chester repcating-rifle, and a large box of cartridges. 
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l>n)nipt(‘(l !)>' the nini, he loaded the magazine of 
the riile, eranuiied his poekels witli cartridges, and 
well! oiidcck. I'lirlhcr inspired l)y the niin, Arthur 
levelled his rille at tlie pcaeefill little town of Tigrc, 
and enmineneed lirine it off as fast as he eould pull 
the trigger and reload. 

Heviilulionarv outl)reaks are by no means infre- 
(inrnt in Smith American republics. The inhabitants 
(If Tiiue on hearing this furious fusillade, became 
terror'^strieken, and naturally conelude<i that a 
revolution had hroken out. They fled in a hideous 
panic to their houses, where they locked and barri- 
caded tliemselves in. For fuie glorious hour the 
diminutive Arthur was the sole and undisputed lord 
and master of tlie town of Tigre, as he strutted to 
iind fro on the deck of the Falam, bring his ride in 
every eoneeivahle direction. Tigre was as a city of 
tlie dead : not one single huinai\ being was to be 
seen in the streets: not a souiul broke the silence 
hut the gentle lapping of the river, and the continuous 
crack of Arthur’s rifle. Arthur was King of the 


Castle. 

Hum, however, is potent, and the Argentine sun 
scoreliing ; soon the drunken little wretch felt his 
rifle slipping from his nerveless grasp ; he himself 
eolla])S(‘d limiily on the deck, and speedily relapsed 
into that condition very vulgarly known as blotto, 

and so a great peace fell upon Tigre. 

After one hour of absolute silence, whilst Arthur 
lay inseivsihle on the Falcou s deck, public confidence 
became fairly rc-cstabhshed. Some of the more 
daring spirits emerged cautiously from their houses, 
and judged that the revolution had failed. The 
vaeht Falcon had been marked down as the head- 
(juarters of the revolutionary gang, so a few heroes 


made their way to an Argentine giin-lK)at whieh lav 
a mile I'urthor up the stream, and rep<»rted tiie matter 
to her Commander. Two boatdoads of Argent iiu' 
Marines, armed to the teeth, pushed forth : resedved 
to overpower the t)and of villainous desperadoes, 
or to die in the attempt. 

Making their way with every j)reeaution that 
strategy could suggest, tiiey reaehed the b'alam, and 
intrepidly hoarded her, to find on hoard just one 
very small hoy, lying on deck dead-drunk, with a 
rifle hv his sitle. 

w 

Meanwhile, the news of the Marines’ dare-devil 
exploit had penetrated to the shore. Excitement 
was worked up to fever-pitch ; patriotic songs rent 
the air ; eUapiont speeches were made, with copious 
references to Holivar, and otiicr South American 
heroes, which brought tears to the most unemotional 
eyes. When the tidings were circulated tliat the 
Marines had actually captured the ringleader of the 
revolutionaries, thunderous cheers broke out afuain 
and again, and the small hut unconscious hodv of 
Arthur, almost hidden hv the manacles and gvves 
with which it was loaded, was l>)rne tli rough the 
streets to the local prison amidst scenes of indescrib- 
able popular enthusiasm. All good citizens deter- 
mined to hangout flags, and to illuminate their houses 
that evening to celebrate the failure of this infamous 
revolutionary plot. 

When Mr. Kjught returned from Buenos Ayres, he 
found his “ anchor-watch ” absent without leave, 
and his yacht absolutely unguarded. Fortunatciv, 
there had been no casualties whatever, possibly 
owing to mere good luck, possibly due to Arthur’s 
indifferent marksmanship, but I heard that it cost 
Mr. Pkjiight quite a considerable sum of money to 
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r)n)rnre the release of his diniiiiutivc i)nt bibulous 
heiiehman ; whilst we ran only trust that the chastened 
Arthur realised after his experiences, that rum is an 
unsuitable l)evera^e for littl(‘ boys. 

Should “ Little Arthur’s History” only have con- 
tained tliis one chapter, however reprehensible, it 
niust have been ratlier ^ratifyinf; to st) small a youth 
to recall that he Ijad sutTceded single-handed in hold- 
ing lip a wliole South American town, and in striking 
terror into its inliabitants, for one solid hour. 

'I’lie Tii:re is the most ideal plae(‘ for boating, and 
boasts a very flourishing English Rowing Club, with 
a large fleet of light Thames-built boats. Here during 
tfie summer nutiiths I took the roughest of rough 
bungalows, with two English friends. The three- 
roomed shanty was raised (^n high piles, out of reach 
of floods, and looked exactly like the fishermen’s 
houses one sees lining the rivers in native villages 
in the Malay States. During the intense heat of 
January the great delight of life at the Tigrc was the 
rnidnigiit swim in the river before turning in. The 
Tigre is too far south for the alligators, biting-fish, 
electric rays (I alhale to fish ; not to lieams of light), 
or other water-pests which Nature has lavished on 
the trojiies in order to counteract their irresistible 
charm, and to prevent the whole world from settling 


down there. Tlie water of the Tigre was so warm 
that one could remain in it over an hour. One 
mental picture I am always able to conjure up, and 
I can at will imagine myself at midnight paddling 
lazilv (hovn-strearn on niv back through the milk- 
warm water, in the scented dusk, looking up at the 
pattern formed by the leaves of the overhanging 
trees against the night sky ; a pattern of black lace- 
work against the polished silver of the Southern 
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moonlight, whilst tiie water lapped gently against 

the banks, and an immense jov at beim' alive tilled 
one’s heart. 

I went straight from Huenos Ayres to Canada 
on a tramf) steamer, and a month after leaving 
the Plate lV)und myself in the backwoods of the 
Province of Queliec, on a short but very' lamous 
river running into tlie Bay of Chaleurs, ‘ probably 
the finest salmon river in the world, and I was fortu- 
nate enough to hook and to land a 28-11). salmon iiefore 
I had been there one hour. Xo greater contrast 
in surroundings can be imagined. In the place of 
the dead-flat, treeless levels of Southern .Argentina, 
there were dense woods of spruce, cedar, and var, 
climbing the hills as far as the eye could see. Instead 
of the superficially courteous Argentine gaueho, with 
his air of half-concealed contempt for tlie “ Gringo,” 
and the ever-rcady knife, prepared to leap from his 
waist-belt at the slightest prov’oeation, there were 
the blunt, outspoken, liearty Canadian canoe-men, 
all of them lumbermen during the winter months. 
The fishing was ideal, and the fish ran uniformly 
large and fought like Trojans in the Iieav'y water, 
but, unfortunately, every single winged insect on 
the North American Continent had arranged for a 
summer holiday on this same river at the same time. 

were in their myriads ; black-flies, 
sand-flies, and mosquitoes, all enjoying themselves 
tremendously. By day one was devoured by black- 
flies, who drew blood every time they bit. At 
nightfall the black-flies very considerately retired to 
rest, and the little sand-flies took their place. The 
mosquitoes took no rest whatever. These rollicking 
insects were always ready to turn night into day, or 
day into night, indiscriminately, provided there were 
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sonic succiilciit huiiinns to tccd on. A net will 
Imfllc the riKtsquito, Init for tlio sand-llics the only 
effective remedy was a ‘‘ srnnd^n* ” hiirniiif; in an iron 
pail. A " smu(\n' ” is a fire of dam[) hr hark, winch 
smonklcrs hut docs not hlaze. It also emits huf^c 
volumes of smoke. \Vc dined every night in an 
atmosphere denser than a thick L<tndon fog, and 
tlie coughing was such that a chance visitor would 
have imat^ined that he had strav(*d into I'l sanatorium 


for tuherc‘ut{)sls. 

Things are done expeditiously in Canada. The 
ground had been cleared, the wooden house in which 
we lived erected, and the rough track through tlic 
for<‘st nuule, all in eight weeks. 

Xo one who has not tried it can have any idea 
of t he intense cold of the water in these short Canadian 


rivers. 'I'heir course is so short, and they are so 
overhum^ with fir trees, that the fierce ravs of a 
Camuiian summer sun hartlly touch them, so the 
water remains about ten degrees above freezing-point. 
It would have been impossible to swim our river. 
Even a short dip of half a minute left one with 
gasping breath and chattering teeth. 

1 was surprised to find, too, that a Canadian forest 
is far more impenetrable than a tropical one. Here 
the fallen trees and deeav of countless centuries have 
formed a thick crust some two or three feet above 
the real soil. This moss-grown crust yields to the 
weight of a inan an<l lets him through, so walking 
becomes infinitely dillicult, and practically impossible. 
To extricate vourself at cverv step from three feet 

1.^ to * 

of (h'caving rultbish is verv exhausting. In the 
tnqiies, that great forcing-house, this decaying 
veg{'tahle matter would have given life to new' and 
exuberant grow'ths ; but not so in Canada, frost- 


boiincl for four iiioiitlisoi tlic t\volv’c. 1 wo^foot^wulf 
tracks had been cut throufFh the forest hIohr the 
river, and the trees there were “ blazed ” (i.e. 
notched, so as to show up white wliere the l)ark had 
been hacked off), to indicate the direction of the 
trails ; otherwise it would have been impossible to 
make one’s way throuj,di the debris of a thousand 
years for more than a few yards. 

I never saw such a wealth of wild fruit as on 
the banks of this Canadian stream, W ild straw- 
berries and raspberries grew in such jirofusion that 
a bucketful of each could be filled in half an liour. 

There was plenty of animal life too. A certain 
pretty little black and white striped beast was ijuite 
disagreeably common. This attractive cat-like little 
creature was armed with stupendous offensive powers, 
as all who have experienced a skunk’s unspeakably dis- 
gusting odour wall acknowledge. Unless molested, 
they did not make useof the terrible possibilities they 
had at their command. There were also plenty of 
wandering black bears. These animals live for choice 
on grain and berries, and are not hostile to man without 
provocation, but they have enormous strength, and 
it is a good working rule to remember that it is unwise 
ever to vex a bear unnecessarily, even a mild-ternpered 
black bear. 

Our tumbling, roaring Canadian river cutting its 
way through rounded, densely-wooded hills was 
wonderfully pretty, and one could not but marvel 
at the infinitely varied beauty with which Providence 
has clothed this world of ours, wherever man has 
not defaced Nature’s perfect craftsmanship. 

The point of view of the country-bred differs widely 
from that of the toum-dweller in this respect. 

Here is a splendid waterfall, churning itself into 
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\vliir!iri[r ratararts of foam (lo^^l tlic face of a jac^^od 
cliff. Tlic townsman cries, What tremendous power 
is runnini: to waste here ! Let us harness it quickly. 
We will (liv(at the falls into liideous water-pipes, and 
l)rni<^ tluan to our turl)ines. W <* will l)uild a pfywer- 
house elu'aplv of eorru<;ated iron, and in tiiTie we 
shall so deveiop this sleepy countryside that no one 
will reeot^nise it.” 

Here is a ^^reat forest ; a joy to the eyes. ‘‘The 
price of tirnher is risitifj ; let us (piickly raze it to the 
^u’ound.” 

'• Our expert tells us that under this lovely valley 
there runs a thick seam of coal. We will sink shafts, 
and huild hlatantly hideous towns and factories, 
pollute this clear air with smoke and mephitic vapours, 
and then fall down and worship the frreat god Progress. 
We will also poek(*t fat dividend.s.” 

'I’he stupid, unprogressive son of woods and green 
fields shudders at such things; the son of asphalt, 
stuffy streets, tramways, and arc lights glories in 
them. 

Like manv other things, it all depends on the 
joint (d view*. 
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Former coDongocs vvlio luivo risen to eminence — KiderlinAVaechter 
— Aehrenthftl — Colonel Klepsch — Tiie fliscoruMturo of an in- 
quisitive jounialist — Origin of certain Jinssiati scares — Tokio 
— Dulness of Ceisha ilinnors — Ja[)auose culmary curiosities— 
“ Musical Cliavra ” — Lack of colour in .Lqian— the Tokugawa 
dynasty — Jofianese (lardeiLS — 'I'he transplanted suhurhun 

Embassy house — Cherry-blossom — tTapanese politeness An 

unfortunate incitlent in Homo — Eastern couriosy — 1 lie country 
in Japan — An Imperial duck-catohinc party — An n[)-to-dnt*e 
Tokio house — A Shinto Temple— Linguistic dilliculties at a 
dijuier-party — Tlie economical colleague — Japan defaced by 
advertisements. 


P ETUOGRAD was the onlv' capital at which I 
was stationed in Mdiich tiicre was a tliplornatic 
table (Vhoie, In one ol the French restaurants there, 
a room was specially set apart for the diplomats, 
and here the “ chers collegucs ” forj^atlicrcd ni^rhtly, 
when they had no otiier engagements. When a 
Spaniard and a Dane, a Roumanian and a Dutchman, 
a Hu ngarian and an Englishman dine together 
frequently, it becomes a sulqeet of thankfulness that 
the universal use of tlic French language as a means 
of international communication has mitigated the 
linguistic difficulties brought about by the ambitious 
tower- builders of Babel. 

Two men whom I met frequently at that diplomatic 
table d'hote rose afterwards to important positions 
in their owm countries. They were Baion von 
Kiderlin-VVaechter, the German, and Baron von 
Aehrenthal, the Austrian, both of whom became 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs in their respective 
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counti'H's, jiiul l)utli w'lioin urc now dciid. Ividcrliii- 
\Va<‘(‘ht('r arrived in Fetro^rad as (|uitc a younp; man 
wilh ttu’ rejnitatlnn oi Ix'inj^ liisrnarck s la\onritc 
and most prorni^in^' pnpil. 1 hoiij^h a South (lerman 
by hirtli, Kuierlin-Waeclilcr iiad acquired an over- 
hearing^ and di(‘tatorial manner of the most approved 
rnissiaii type. When a numi)er of young men, all 
(,f whom are on very friendly terms with each other, 
constantly meet, there is naturally a good deal of 
fun and ehaff passed t(» and fro i)etwecn them. 
Diplomats are no exception to this rule, and the 
fact that the ten young men talking together may 
l)e of ten different nationalities is no bar to the 
int(*rehange of humorous personalities, thanks to 
the convenient French language, which lends itself 

peculiarly to “ persiilage.” 

(Jerrnans eaii nev(T understand the form of friendly 


bant(T which we term chaff, and always resent it 
deeply. I fiave known (Jerman dijilomats so offended 
at a harmless joke that they have tlireatcned to 
challenge the author ot it to a duel. I should like 
to pav a belate{l tribute to the memory of the late 
(’(tunt Lbvendal, Danish Minister in IVtrograd ; 
pea(‘e tt) his ashes ! This kindly, tactful, middle-aged 
man must, during my time in Fetrograd have stopped 
at least eight duels. Feople in trouble went straight 
to Fount Lbvendal, and this shrewd, kind-hearted, 
e.xperienced man of the world heard them with 
inlinite patience, ami then always gave them sound 
advice. As vears went on, Fount l.bvcndal came to 
be a sort of recognised Fonrt of Honour, to whom all 
knedty and delicate points were referred. He, if 
anyone, should have “ lilcssed are the peacemakers ” 
inscribed on bis toml). At Iciist four of the duels 
lie averted were due to the inability of Germans to 
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stand chaff. Kidcrlln-Wacohtcr, for instance, was 
for ever taking offenee at harmless jokes, and I hre’atcii- 
ing swonhs and pistols in answer to them, lie was 
a very hig, gross-looking, fair-haired man • with 

e.vactly the type ol faee that a caricaturist a.s.sc, elates 
with the averaj'o Prussian. 

His luce was slashed with a ^^-ncroiis allowance 
of tlie scars ot which Gcrniaiis are so proud as 
testifying to tlieir prowess in their student-dueJIing 
days. I tiiink that it was the late Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
who, referring to the beer-driuking iiabits of German 
students and their passionate love ol laee^slashtng 
described them as living in a pcrfietual atmosphere 
oP' scars and swipes.” Though from South (;ermanv, 
Kidcrlin snapped out his words with true ” iVeussische 
Grobheit ” in s{>eaking German, l-'ortunately, it is 
impossible to obtain this bullying effect in the French 
language. It does not lend itself to it, I should 
be guilty of exaggeration were I to say that Ki<lerlin* 

tiechtcr was wildly adored by bis toreign colleagues. 
He became iMimstcr for I’t)reign .Affairs ot the German 
Empire, but made the same mistake as some of his pre- 
decessors, notably Count Herbert Hismarck, had done. 
They attributed Bismarck’s phenomenal success 
to his habitual dictatorial, bullying manner. This 
was easily copied ; they forgot the genius behind 
the bully, wdiich could not be copied, and did not 
realise that Bismarck s tremendous brain had not 
fallen to their portion. Kiderlin-Waechter’s tenure 
of office was a short one ; he died very suddenly in 
1912. He was a violent Anglophobe. 

Baron von Aehrenthal was a very different stamp 
of man. He was of Semitic origin, and in appearance 
w'as a good-looking, tall, slim, dark young fellow 
with very pleasing manners. Some people indeed 
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th(Mi‘^ht his inaiiiuTS too pleasant, and tcrnied them 
subservient. I knew Aehrenthal very well indeed, 
and liked him, but 1 never suspected that under that 
verv(piiet exterior there lay the most intense personal 
ami)ition. He became Austro-llimjrarian Minister 
for Koreiirn Affairs in 11)07, hv\u<f raised to the rank 
of Count next year, 'hhis (pnet, sleepy-mannered man 
b(‘j]ran embarkin*^ on a reekh'ssly bold foreign policy, 
and, to the sur])rise of those who taneic'd that they 
knew him wt ll, exhibited a most domineering spirit. 
^I'he old hanperor Kraneis Jos(*ph s mental powers 
were failing, and it was Aehretdlial who ])crsuadcd 
liim to put an (Mid to the understanding^ with Russia 
under whi(‘h tlu‘ quo in the Halkan States was 

(luarant e(‘d, and to astonish hairopc' in 1008 by pro- 
(‘lainun^ the annexation ot Hosma and Ilerzef^o\ma 
to the ^Austrian Kmiiire, This ste}>, owincr to the 
s(‘ethin^ tiiseontent it aroused in lio.snia, led directly 
to the eatastroplie of Sarajevo on dune ‘28, 1014, and 
Iilun^ed Kurojie into the most tcarible war of history. 
Aehr'cMithal, whethcT intentionally or not, played 
directly into the hands id’ the I‘an-(iermanic party, 
and sueee(*ded in tyinfj his own country, a j)liant 
vassal, to the ehariot-wdieels of Rerlin. It was 
Aehr<Mdhal wtio broujilit the immcmorially old Ilaps- 
burp Monarch V crashing to the ground and by his 
foreign poli(‘V eaus(‘d the jiroud .Austrian iMiipire to 
eollaiise like a house of cards. He did not live to 
S('c the final residts of his work, for he died in 1912. 

Colonel Klejiseh, tlie .Vustro-Hunfjarian Military 
Attached at IVtro^rrad, another habitue of the diplo- 
matic table (rhotc, was a most remarkable man. lie 
knew more of the real state of affairs in Russia, and 
of the inner workinjrs and intentions of the Russian 
Ciovernment, than any other foreigner in the country, 
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071(1 his infonnaiirm teas invnriobly correct, \(‘arly 
all tlie forcij^ni Arnl)assa(i()rs consulted Colonel Kiepseh 
as to the probal)le trend of affairs in Uu.vsia, and at 
times lie called on tiicm and volunteered nieces of 
information. It was well known that his source 
of intelligence was a feminine one, and exi)eriencc 
had proved that it was always to he relied ui)on. 
To this day I do not know wlicther this mysterious, 
taciturn man was at times used iis a convenient 
mouthpiece by the Kussian Government, at the 
instigation fd* a certain person to whom he was 
devotedly attached ; wlicther he acted on instruc- 
tions from liis own Ambassador, or if he took the 
steps he did on his owm initiative. This tall, red- 
haired, silent man, with his uncanny knowledge of 
every detail of what was happening in the country, 
will always remain an enigma to me. 

The French Embassy lx>asted two Military Attaches 

» Hr 

at Petrograd, a most umisual luxury. Their names 
were Colonel Mouton and Colonel Sloulin, and the 

chers colle^ues^* rather wittily christened these twin- 
warriors “ the Dutch Landscape,” for if you think of 
it, most Dutch landscapes consist principally of sheep 
and windmills. Colonel Mouton, on inheriting an 
estate in France, assumed the additional surname of 
de Boisdeffre, and he it was who, as General de 
Boisdeffre played so prominent a part in the Dreyfus 
affair. 

I mentioned earlier in these reminiscences that 
Lord Dufferin on one occasion accomplished the 
difficult feat of turning an English newspaper corre- 
spondent out of his house with the most charming 
courtesy. 

After an interval of nearly forty years, I can with- 
out indiscretion say how this came about. The person 
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in (Hirst whom wc will call Mr. Q., ''as an ex- 
c(‘(‘(lin<'Iv rntrrprisinjT journalist, the correspondent 
(d a U\^ I^.ndon daily. He was also pretty un- 
scru jinlons as to t he met liods he cin[)lo\ ed in gathering 
in lor mat ion . It is (juite ohviousK the dut^ of a 
newspaper eorr{‘spond(*nt tf) ccttleet information for 
his pajHT. It IS ('fpiallv clearly tlic diitv of those to 
whom oHieial secrets are entrusted to prevent their 
!)ecoming jmblic j)roperty ; s<) here we have con- 

llic“ting interests. At tinu*s it happtnis that an 
“incident” arises Ixdween two (;<»vernments appar- 
ently trivial in itself, hut capable of being fanned into 
sueli a ti<Tce flame by popular opinion as to make it 
(liflicult for either (iovernment to recede from the 
position thev had originally taken up. The Press 
screams loudly on both sides, and every Government 
shrinks fronr incurring the unp(vp\ilarity which a 
charge of betraying the national interests would 
bring uptm it. Kxperienee has shown that in these 
cases tlie didieulties can usually be smoothed down, 
provided the whole matter be kept secret, and that 
neither the jmblic nor the Press of either of the two 
e(»untries concerned liave an inkling of the awkward 
situation that has arisen. An indiscreet or hys- 
terical Press can blow a tiny sj>ark into a roaring 
conilagrat ion aiul work up poj'ular feeling to fever- 
j)iteh. It mav surjvrise |>eo])le to learn that barely 
twenty vears ago such a situation arose between our 
own count rv and another Kur{t|>ean Power {not 
Germany). Those in charge of the negotiations on 
both si(ies very wisely determined that the matter 
should be c<meealed absolutely from the jmblic and 
the Press of Ixith countries, and not one word about 
it was allowed to leak out. Otlierwise the situation 
might have been one of extreme gravity, for it was 
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again one of tliosc cases where neither (Joverninent 
ct)uld give way witliout l)eing accused of pusillanirnit v. 
As it was, the matter was settled amicably in a week, 
and to this day very few people know that tins very 
serious diHicultv ever occurred. 

More than forty years ago, just such a situation iiad 


arisen between us and the Itussian (lovernment ; 
but the Andjassador was convinced tliat tie could 


smooth it away provided that the whole thing were 
kept secret- 


Mr. Q. was a first-rate journalist, and his flair as 
a newspaper man told him that someth {7i<^ was wrong. 
From the Russians he could learn nothing ; thev were 
as close as wax ; so Mr. Q. turned his attention to 


the Chancery of the British Embassy. 

^ -• 

His methods were simple. He gained admission 
to tlie Chancery on some pretext or another, ami 
then walking about the room, and talking most 
volubly, he cast a roving eye over any papers that 
might be lying about on the tables. In all Clianceries 
a book called the Register is kept in which every 
document received or sent out is entered, with, of 
aiurse, its date, and a short summary of its contents. 
It is a large book, and reposes on its own high desk. 
Ours stood in a window overlooking the Neva. .Mr. 
Q. was not troubled with false delicacy. Under 


pretence of admiring the view over the river, he 


attempted to throw a rapid eye over the Register. 
A colleague of mine, as a gentle hint, removed the 
Register from under Mr. Q.’s very nose, and locked 
it up in the archive press. Mr. Q., however, was 
not thin-skinned. He came back again and again, 
till the man became a positive nuisance. We always 
cleared away every paper before he was allowed 
admittance. I was only twenty-two years old 
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thrn, niui I devised a strictly private scheme of my 
own lor Mr. (^’s discMunliture. All despatches re- 
ceivi'd from the Forci^rn Olhce in those days were 
kept fohh'd in packets of ten, with a docket on each, 
oi\’inf' a suniniarv ot its contents. 1 prepared t^vo 
despatches for Mr. Q.’s private eye and, after much 
cogitation, settled that they should be about Afghanis- 
tan, which did ntd happen to l)c the particular point 
in dispute between tlic two (lovernincnts at that 
time. I also decided on a rhyming docket. It struck 
me as a pleasing novelty, and I tliought the jingle 
would impress itself on Sir. Q.’s memory, for he was 
meant to see this bogus despatch. I took eight sheets 
of foo]s(‘af>, virgin, spotless, unblackened, folded 
them in tlie orthodox fashion, and docketed them 
in a 'vay I remember to this day. It ran : first 
the particular year, then ‘'Foreign OfTice Xo. 3527. 
Secret ami FonVidcntial. Dated March 3. Received 
March 11.” Then came the rhyming docket, 

*' (k iKTul Kaufman's riinunircd plan 
'I'o make Alxlurraliman Khan 
Huler of Afghanistan.” 

ruder tliat 1 wrote in red ink in a different hand, 
with a line pen, 

" I’rnt'rii. Inst ructions already acted on. See further 
inst ruct ions re Atghanistan in Xo. dadl. 

I was (udy twenty-two then, and my sense of 
responsibilitv was not fully developed, or I should 
not have acted so flight ily. It still strikes me though 
as an irresistibly attractive baited itook to offer to 
an impiisitive newspaper man. I grieve to say that 
I also wrote a “ fake ” decipher of a purely apocryphal 
code telegram j)\irporting to liave come from London. 
This was also on the subject of Afghanistan. It 
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struck nic <it ttic time as a pcrfcctK' legitimate tiling 
to do, in order to throw this J'aul l*ry dff the scent, 
for the Ambassador had impressed On us all the 
vital importance of not disclosing the real matter in 
dispute, I put these flagrant torgeries in a drawer 
of my table and waited. I had not t<i wait long. Mv 
colleagues having all gone out to luncheon, I was alone 
in the Chancery one day, when Mr. (^.’s card was 
brouglit in to me. I kept him waiting until I had 
cleared every single dcspatcli from the tables and had 
locked them up. I also locked up the Hegister, 
but put an eight-year-old one, exactly similar iii 
appearance, in its jilace, opening it at a (hate two 
days earlier than the actual date, in order that Mr. 
Q. might not notice tliat the page (and “ to-morrow’s ” 
page as well) was already filled up, and the bogus 
despatch and fake telegram from niv drawer were 
duly laid on the centre talde. At twenty-two I was a 

at ' ^ in appearance, I believe, much 

younger than my real age. iMr. Q. came in. He 
had the “ ^Vell, old man ” style, accompanied by a 
thump on the back, which I peculiarly detest. He 
must have blessed his luck in finding such a simple 
youth in sole charge of the Chancery. Mr. Q. pursued 
his usual tactics. He talked volubly in a loud voice, 
walking about the room meanwliile. The idiotic 
boy smoked cigarettes, and gaped inanely. Mr. Q. 
\\ent as usual to the window where the Itegistcr lav 
in order to admire the view, and the pudding-brained 
youth noticed nothing, but lit a fresh cigarette. That 
young fool never saw that Mr. Paul Pry read un- 
blushingl y half a column of the eight-year-old Uegister 
(How it must have puzzled him !) under his very 
eyes, Mr. Q, then went to the centre table, where 
he had, of course, noticed the two papers, and then 
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puH'vviU'd to a ri<:ar. Tliat cipir rtuist liavc 

drawn v(*rv l)a(l!y, lor Mr. Q. liad occasion to 
it a^ain aiid aj^ain, bcndinj^ well over the taldc as 
he (fid so. He kept the unsuspicious youth enf^arjed 
in incessant eonversation incanwlule. So careless 
and stuj)id a l)oy ou^ht never to have lieen left in 
cliarj^e ol important dneunH’iits. hinally Mr. Q., 
haviiii! ^niiiK'd all tlie inldrinat i(in for which he had 
been t hirst in^^ so lonj^, left in a jubilant frame of 
mind, p('rfeetly uneonscious that he had been sub- 
jeeted to the sli^ditest crural tension. 

W'fien t he (' oun<-ilt<tr of Krnbassy returned, I made 
a clean brt'ast of wliat I had done, atul showed him 
the bourns despatch and tele^^rarn 1 had contrived. 
(|uite ri^ddlv, 1 received a very severe reprimand, 

I was warned a^minst ever aotiiijr in such an irregular 
fasfiion a<,niin, under the direst penalties. In ex- 
t('nuation, I pointed out to the Councillor tliat the 
iiHpiisitive Mr. (^. was now' convineed that our 
ditlieultv with Hussia was over Afghanistan. 

I furtluT added that should anyone be dislionour- 
able enouLdi to e<iine into the Chaneerv and dcliber- 
ately read eonlidential documents which he knew 
were not intt'uded for his eve, I clearlv coidd not be 
held responsible f(»r jinv false impressions he might 
derive frt)m reading them. That, I was told sharply, 
w'as no excuse for mv coTiduct. Alter this official 
w'i(T(Tin(T the Councillor invited me to dine with 
him that night, when we laughed loudly over Mr. Q.’s 
discomfiture, 'fhat person became at length such a 
nuisance that “ his name was [>ut on the gate,” and 
he W’as refused admission to the Kmbassv. 

w 

The great London daily w'hich Mr. Q. represented 
at Petrograd jmblished some strong articles on the 
grave menace to the Empire w hich a change of rulers 
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in Afghanistan might bring al)()ut ; coiipJo] with 
Cassandra -like wails over the i)url>linf] Hntish states- 
men who were wilfully shutting their eyes to this 
impending danger, as well as to baneful Hussian 
machinations on our Indian frontier. There were 
also some unflattering allusions to Abdurrahman 
Khan. I, knowing that the whole story had origin- 
ated in my own brain, could not restrain a chuekle 
whilst perusing these jeremiads. After reading some 
particularly violent screed, the Councillor of Kmbassv 
would sliake his head at me. This is more of vour 
work, you \^Tetched boy I ” After an interval of 

forty years this little episode can be recounted witiiout 
harm. 


Talking of newspaper enterprise, many years later, 
when the Emperor Alexander III died,'t])e editor 
of a well-known London evening paper, a great 
friend of mine, told me in confidence of a jounudistic 
“scoop” he was meditating. Alexander III had 
died at Li\adia in the Crimea, and his body was to 
make a sort of triumphal progress through Itussia, 
The editor (he is no longer with us, but when I term 
him “ Harry ” I shall be revealing his identity to 
the few) was sending out a Frenchman as special 
correspondent, armed witli a goodly store of roubles, 
and instructions to get himself "engaged as tem- 
jwrary assistant to the undertaker in charge of the 
Emperor s fiuieral. This cost, I believe, a con- 
siderable Sum, but the frenchman, having entered 
on his gruesome duties, was enabled to furnish 
the London evening paper witli the fullest details of 
all the funeral ceremonies. 

The reason the younger diplomats forgathered 
so in Petrograd was that, as I said before, Petro- 
grad w'as to all intents and purposes extra-European. 
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Apart from its oharminR society, the town, town 
offered hiit few resources. The younger Continental 
diplomats felt the entire absence of cafes, of music- 
halls, and of places of li^ht entertainment very 
aeutelv ; so they were thrown on each other s society. 

In Far Kastern posts such as Pekin or Tokio, the 
dijilomats live entirely amonj^st themselves, tor a 
European, there are jiractically no resimrces whatever 
in Tokio. No one could possibly wish to frequent 
a Japanese theatre, or a Japanese restaurant, when 
once the novelty had worn off, and even (Jeisha 
ent ertainnuuits are tleadly dull to one who cannot 
understand a w'ord of the lanfjua^rc. Let us irnagine 
a iiartv of Europeans arriving at some fashionable 
Jaiianese restaurant for a (icisha entertainment. 
Thev will, of course, remove their shoes before pro- 
ceeding upstairs. I was always unfortunate enough 
to fimr on these occasions one or more holes in my 
socks gaping blatantly. In time one learns in Japan 
to subject one’s socks to a close scrutiny in order 
to make sure tliat they are intact, for every one must 
be prepared to remove his sliocs at all hours of the 
dav. \Vc will follow the Europeans up to a room 
on' the upper floor, tastefully arranged in Japanese 
fashion, and spotlessly' neat and clean. The tempera- 
ture in this room in the winter months would be 
Arctic, with three or four “ ilre-pots ” containing a 
few specks of mildly-glowing charcoal waging a futile 
ctmtest against the penetrating cold. 

The room is apparently’ empty, but from behind 
the sliding-panels giggles and titters begin, gradually 
increasing in volume until the panels slide back, 
and a number of self-conscious ov'crdrcssed children 
step into tlie room, one taking her place beside each 
truest. These are ” Micos ” ; little girls being trained 
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as professional Geishas. The European conception 
of a Geisha is a totally wroii" one. Tlicy arc siniplv 
entertainers ; traine<l singers, dancers, and story- 
tellers. The guests seat themselves clumsily ami 
uncomfortably on the floor and the dinner begins. 
Japanese dishes arc meant to please the eve, wliich is 
fortunate, for they certainly do not apj)eal to the 
palate. I invariai>ly drew one of the i)ig jxtts of 
flowers which always decorate these places close 
up to me, and consigned to its kindly keeping all 
the delicacies ol the Japanese cinsitic which \vere 
beyond my assimilative [)owcts, sucli as slices of raw 
fish sprinkled with sugar, and seasoned with salted 
ginger. The tiresome little Mieos kept up an inces- 
sant chatter. Their stories were doubtless extra- 
ordinarily humorous to anyone understanding 
Japanese, but were apt to lose their point for th{)se 
ignorant of the language. The abortive attempts 
of the Europeans to eat with chopsticks affonled 
endless amusement to these bedizened children ; 
they shook with laughter at seeing all the food slide 
away from these unaccustomed table implements. 
Not till the dinner was over did tlie Geishas proper 
make their appearance. In Japan the amount of 
bright colour in a woman’s dress varies in inverse 
ratio to her moral rectitude. As our Geishas were all 
habited in sober mouse-colour, or dull neutral -blue, 
I can only infer that they were ladies of the very 
highest respectability. They were certainly wonder- 
fully attractive little people. They were not pretty 
according to our standards, but there was a vivacity 
and a sort of air of dainty grace about them that 
were very captivating. Their singing is frankly 
awful. I have heard four-footed musicians on the 
London tiles produce sweeter sounds, but their 
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(laiicinj? is fjraccful to a deforce. I nfortunatcly, 
OIK* of tilt* favourite aiiiusernents of these charming 
aiul vivacious little peo])lc is to play Musical 
” — without any chairs! they made all tlie 
iMiropean men follow them round and round the 
room whilst two (h'ishas thrummed on a sort of guitar. 
As soon as the music sto])j)ed every one was expected 
to sit down with a bang on tht* floor, lo these little 
Japs five feet high, the process was easy, and may 
have seemed good fun ; to a mid<lle-aged gentleman, 
vir pictutr these v'lolcnt shocks were more 

tliaii piiiiifiil, aiul 1 failed to derive the smallest 
amusement ironi them. No Japanese dinner \N()uld 
h(* ('oniplete witiiout cfjutms miniature cups of sah^. 
J'liis riee^spirit is alwavs drunk hot j it is not dis“ 
agreeable to tfie taste, being like warm sherry with 
a (lash ot iiK'thvlated spirit thro\\n in, hut the little 
sake 1 ) 0 1 ties and cups are a joy to the eye. This 
innately artistic people delight to lavish loving care 
in fasliioning minute objects ; many Liiglish drawing- 
rooms contain sake bottles in enamel or porcelain 
ranged in eahinets as works of art. Jhcir form 
would he more familiar to most peo|)le than their 


use. 

Japanese alwavs seem to look on a love of colour 
as showing ratiicr vulgar tastes. The more refined 
the individual, the more will he adliere to sober 
black and white and neutral tints in his house and 
ptTsonal hrlongings. 1 he Kinperor s palace in Iv\oto 
is decorated entirely in black and white, with un- 
j)ainted, unlac<iuered woodwork, and no colour any- 
wliere. The Kvoto palace of the great Tokugawa 
family, on the 'other liand, a ])lace of astounding 
beaut V, l)lazes with gilding, enamels, and lacquer, as 
do all the tombs and temples erected by this dynasty. 
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The Tokupawas usurped [)<>vver as Shopuus in ino.'J, 
reducing the Mikado to a mere fi^'urc-head as spiritual 
Ruler, and the Shofjuns ruled .Ia[)an aljsolutely vintil 
1868 , wiicn they were overthrown, and Sho^mii and 
Mikado were merged into one under the title of 
Emperor. I faney that the Japanese look upon the 
polychrome splendour of all the buildings erected 
by the Tokugawas as proof that tliev were very 
inferior to the ancient dynasty, who contented them- 
selves with plain buildings severely decorated in 
black and white. The lack of colour in Japan is very 
noticeable on arriving from untidy, picturestpie 
China. The beautiful neatness and elcardiness of 
Japan are very refreshing after slovenly China, but 
the endless rows of little brown, un painted, tidy 
houses, looking like so many rabbit hutches, arc 
depressing to a degree. The perpetual earthquakes 
are responsible for the low elevation of these houses 
and also for their being invariably built of wood, 
as is indeed everything else in the c*ountry. I 
was immensely <lisappointcd at the sight of the* first 
temples I visited in Japan. The forms were beautiful 
enough, but they were all of unpainted wood, without 
any colour whatever, and looked horribly neutral- 
tinted. All the famous temples of Kyoto are of plain, 
unpainted, unvarnished wood. Tlie splendid group 
of temples at Nikko are the last word in Japanese 
art. They glow with colour ; with scarlet and black 
lacquer, gilding, enamels, and bronxes, every detail 
finished like jewellers' work with exquisite craftsman- 
ship, and they are amongst the most beautiful things 
in the world ; but they were all erected by the 
Tokugawa dynasty, as were the equally superb temples 
in the Shiba Park at Tokio, This fainilv seemed 
determined to leave Japan less colourless than they 
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Coiiiul it ; in tlicir crcat love for searlet laefpier they 
iiHist liavc been the first people wlio tliouoht of paint- 


inj? a town wd. 

Tlu‘ same lack of t'olour is fouiKl in the frardens. 

I had ])ietiir(‘d a Japuiieso garden as a dream of 
heautv, so ^vh(‘ll I was shown a heap ol stones inter* 
ST)ersed' little ^rven shnihs and dwarf trees, 

wit hont one sini^le tlower, 1 was nat iirally disappointed, 
nor had I snilieicmt i 

of wlntewash daid)ed down a rock as a quivering 
cascade of foaming water. “ f)ur gardens, sir,” 
said mv host, ” are not intended to insi)ire liilarit . . ee, 
l)ut rather to create a gentle melanchol . . ce.” As 
regards mvself, liis certainly succeeded in its object. 

A friend of mine, wlu ) se ^ardc ns, i ^ dred 
miles from IjOiulon, are justly famous, takes immense 
pride in her Japanese garden, as she fondly imagines 
it to be. At the time of King George’s Coronation 
she invited the special Japanese Envoys to luncheon, 
for the express purpose of showing them her gardens 
afterwards. She kept the Japanese garden to the 
last as a boruie-bouciie, half-expecting these children 
of the Land of the Rising Sun to Inirst into happy 
tears at this reminder of their distant island home. 


The special Envoys thanked her with true Japanese 
politeness, and loudly expressed their flelight at seeing 
a real English garden. They a( Id e I 1 

never even imaginetl anvtliing like this in Japan, and 
begged for a design of it, in order that they might 
create a real English garden in their native land on 
their return home. 

As I have said, no Japanese woman can wear 
bright colours without sacriticing her moral reputa- 
tion. hut little girls mav wear all tlie colours of the 
rainbow until tliey are eight years old or so. These 
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little pirls, with their hair cut strai^^ht across their 
forehead, are very attractive-looking creatures, where- 
as a Japanese boy, with liis cropped head, round face, 
and project in<^ teeth, is tlie incest comically liideous 
little object imaf,Mnable. These children’s a[)f>earanee 
is spoilt by an objectionable superstition which 
decrees it unlucky to use a pocket-handkerchief on 
a child until lie, or she, is nine years old. The result 
is unspeakably deplorable. 

The interior of our Embassy at Tokio was rather 


a surprise. Owing to the constant earthcpiakes in 
Tokio and Yokohama, all the buildings have to be 
of wood. The Hritisli Embassy was built in Londem 
(I believe by a very well-known firm in Tottenham 
Court Road), and was shipped out to Japan comiilete 
down to its last detail. The architect who designed 
it unhappily took a glorified suburban villa as his 
model. So the Tokio Embassy house is an enlarged 
“ Belmont,” or ” The Cedars,” or ‘‘ Tokio Towers.” 


er\^ f<xm 1 ar d ^tail is there ; the tiled hall, the 
glazed door into the garden, and the heavy mahogany 
chimneypieces and overmantels. In the library 
with its mahogany book-cases, green morocco chairs, 
and green plush curtains, it was difficult to realise 
that one was not in Hampstead or Upper Tooting. 
I always felt that I was quite out of the picture unless 
I sallied forth at 9 a.m, with a little black bag in my 
hand, and returned at 6 p.m. with some fish in a 
bass-basket. In spite of being commonplace, the 
house was undeniably comfortable. Everything 
Japanese was rigidly excluded from it. That in 
far-off lands is very natural. People do not care to be 
reminded perpetually of the distance they are away 
from home. In Calcutta the Maidan, the local 
Hyde Park, has nothing Eastern about it. Except 
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ill the KcU'ii (;;ir(l(‘Tis in onn corner of it, wlierc there 
is a .splendid tnn^de of tropical ve^^etation, there is 
lud one single palm tree on the Maidan. 1 he broad 
sweeps of turf, clumps of tree.s, and winding roads 
nnke an (‘xei-llent imitation of Hyde Park transferred 
t„ the banks of the Hooghlv, ami this is intentional, 
'rhese is one sjiot in }>arlieular, wime the tall Ciothic 
spire of St. Paul’s t’athedral rises out of a clump of 
trees bevond a great tank (it may be ])ointed out that 
“ tank ” in India d<ies not refer to a clumsy, mobile 
engine of destruction, but is the word used for a 
p(.ol or pond), which might l>e in Kensington Gardens 
but for the temiierature. The average Itriton likes 
to be reminded of his home and generally manages 
to carry it about with him somehow. The Russian 
Kmbassy at Tokio iiad been built in the same way 
in Paris’and .sent out, and was a iierfeet reproduction 
of a French I^ouis XV hou.se. The garden of the 
Rritish Kmliassv had one striking feature wliich 
I have seen m. where else ; hedges of clipped camellias, 
four feet high. When these blossomed in the spring, 
tliey lookeif like solid walls of pink, crimson or white 

llowers, a reallv IxMutiful sight ! 

Some former British Minister had planted the 
public roads round the Kmbassy with avenues of 
tiie i)ink-tlowering cherry, as a present to the city 
of Tokio. The Japanese affect to look down on 
tlic pink cherry, when compared to their adored 
white ehcrry-blossom, I suiipose because tlicre is 
colour in it* Certainly the acres of white cherry- 
bh>ssom in the I veno Park at lokio are one of 
the siglds of Japan. In no other country in the 
world would tiie railways run special trains to enable 
the country-people to see the cherries in full bloom 
in this U\'cno Park. The lilossoiii is only supposed 
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to be at its best for three clays. In no otiicr country 
either ^voul(^ people lloek by hutulreds to a temple, 
as they did at Kyoto, to look at a loeally-famed 
contrast of red pIuind>lossom af,^‘linst darkd)rown 
maple Icayes. I liked these Japanese country-peo[)lc. 
The scrupulously neat old peasant women, with their 
grey hair combed carefully back, and their rosy faces, 
were quite attract iye. Their intense ceremonious 
politeness to each otlicr always amused me. Whole 
family parties would eontinvie i)owin^ to each otlier 
for ten minutes on end at railway stations, sucking 
their breath, and rubbing their knees. When they 
had finished, someone would recommence, and the 
whole process would haye to be gone through again, 
the children sucking their brcatii louder eyen than 
their elders. Anybody who has liyed in a warm 

V 

climate must be familiar with the curious sound of 
thousands of frogs croaking at once in a pond or 
marsh at night-time. The sound of hundreds of 
Japanese wooden clogs clattering against the tiles 
of a railway platform is exactly like tiiat. In the 
big Shimbashi station at Tokio, as the clogs pattered 
oyer the tiles, by shutting mv eyes 1 could imagine 
that I was listening to a frogs’ orchestra in some 
large marsh. 

Excessive politeness brings at times its own 
penalty. At the beginning of these reminiscences 
I have related how I went with my father’s Special 
Embassy to Rome in my extreme youth. The day 
before our departure from Rome, King Humbert 
gave a farewell luncheon party at the Quirinal to my 
father and his suite, including of course myself. At 
this luncheon a somewhat comical incident occurred. 

When we took our leave, Queen Margherita, then 
still radiantly beautiful, offered her hand first to 
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the Special Britisli Ambassador. My father, a courtly 
aiul pallant aentlcmau of the old school, nt once 
dropped oti one knee, in spite of his ajje, and kissed 
the Queen's hand “in the f^rarid manner.” The 
permanent Hritish Ambassador, the late Sir Augustus 
l\agct, followed his temporary colleague's example, 
and also dropped on one knee. I he Italian I^Iinisters 
present could not do less than follow the lead of the 
forei<mers, or show themselves less courteous than 
the foresiirri, so they too Inul perforce to drop on 
one knee whilst kissing the (^leen’s hand. A hugely 
obese Ministe r, buttemed into the tightest of frock- 
eoats, ai)proaehed the Queen. With immense difliculty 
he lowered himself on to one knee, and kissed the 
Uoval hand ; but no power on earth seemed equal 
to raising him to his feet again, Tlie corpulent 
Minister grew purple in the face ; the most ominous 
sounds of the rending of clotli and linen re-echoed 
through the room ; l)ut still he could not manage 
to rise. The Queen held out her hand to assist her 
husband’s adipose adviser to regain his feet, but he 
was too dignilied, or too polite, to accept it. The 
rending of the statesman’s most intimate garments 
became more audible than ever ; the portly Minister 
seemed on the verge of an attack of apoplexy. It 
must be understood that the Queen was standing 
alone before the throne, with this unfortunate 
dignitary kneeling before iier ; the remainder of the 
guests were standing in a semicircle some twenty 
feet away. The (^Jucen’s mouth began to twitch 
orninouslv, until, in spite of her self-control, after a 
few preliminary splutters of involuntary merriment, 
she broke down, and absolutely shook with laughter. 
Sir Augustus Ihiget and a Homan Prince came u|) 
and saved the situation by raising, with infinite 
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diflicultv, the unfortunate Italian statesman to his 
feet. As he resurne.l standi,,, position, a ,,erfeet 
Niagara of oddments of apparel, of tags an.l scraps 
of his most private under-garments, rained upon the 
floor and we ail e.vperience.l a feeling of intense 
relief w hen this capable, if corpulent. Cabinet Minister 

w-as enahlcd to regain the haekgroimd with all his 
clothing? outwardly intact. 

And all this catne about from an excess of polite- 
ness. Ihe La.st has always been tlie land of flowerv 
compliments, also the lan.l of hyperbole. I once 
saw the answer the Viceroy of Imiia had received 
from a certain tributary IVince, wl,o had been repri- 
manded in the sharpest fashion by the Government 
ot India. Ihe native Prince had been warned in 
the bluntest of language th.at unless he mended his 
ways at once lie would be forthwith <leposcd and 
another ruler put in his place. A list of his recent 
enormities was added, in order to refresh his niemorv 
and the warning as to the future was a.ain’ 
emphasized. The Prince’s answer, addressed direct 
to 'leeroy, began as follows: 

“ A our Excellency’s gracious message has reached 
me. It was more precious to the eves than a casket 
of rubies ; sweeter to the taste than a honeycomb • 
more delightful to the cars than the song of ten thou- 
nightingales. I spread it out before me, and 
read it repeatedly : each time with renewed pleasure.” 
Considering the nature of the communication, that 

native Prince must have been of a touchingly grateful 
disposition. 

’The late Duke of Edinburgh was once presented 
^th an address at Hong-Kong from the Corporation 
ot Chinese Merchants, in which he was told, amongst 
other things, that he ” was more glorious than a 


pha'nix sitting: in a crimson nest witli fourteen golden 
tails streaming behind him. Surely a charming 
tligld of fancy ! 

1 rue politeness in ( hina demands that you should 
depreciate everything of your own and exalt every- 
thing belonging to your eorres})ondent. Thus, should 
vou be askim^ a friend to dinner, vou would entreat 
liim “ to leave for one evening the silver and alabaster 
palace in which vou habitually dwell, and to con- 
descend to honour the tumble-down vermin-ridden 
hovel in which I drag out a wretched existence. 
Furthermore, could you forget for one evening the 
bird's-nest souj), the delicious sea-slugs, aiul the 
plump puj)pv-(logs on whicli you habitually feast, 
and deign to j)oke your head into my swill-trough, 
and tluTc devour sueii loathsome garbage as a 
starving dog would reject, I shall feel unspeakably 
honoured.” The answ(T will probably come in some 
such form as this : ” Witli rapturous delight have 1 
learnt that, thanks to your courtesy, I may escape 
from the pestilential shanty I iidiabit, and pass one 
unworthy evening in a glorious palace of crystal and 
gold in yenir company. After starving for months 
on putrid offal, 1 shall at length banquet on im- 
imagined delicacies, etc,” Should it he a large 
dinner-party, it must tax the liost’s ingenuity to 
vary the self-depreciatory epithets sullicicntly. 


d'he mention of f(^o<l reminds me that it is an 
acute ditlieulty to the stranger in Japan, should 
he wander off tlie beaten track and awav from 
Fairopean hotels. .lapanese use neither bread, butter, 
nor milk, and tliese things, as well as meat, are un- 
pr()cural)Ie in country districts. FiUropeans miss 
bread terribly, and the Japanese substitute of cold 
rice is frankly horrible. Instead of the snowy piles 
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of smoking-hot, beautifully cooked rice of India 
nee in Japan means a cold, clammy, gelatinous rnassi 
hideously distasteful to a European interior. That 

like a decoction of hav constitute the 
standard menu of a Japanese country inn, I never 
saw either a sheep or cow in Japan; as there is no 
pasture, ihe universal bamhoo-gniss, with its sliarp 
edges, pierces the intestines of any animal feedinl. 
on it, and so is worse than useless as fodder for 
cattle or sheep. All milk and butter are iinriorted 
m a frozen state from Australia, but do not, of course 

penetrate beyond Kurope-fashion hotels, as tlie iieople 
ot tlie country do not care for them. 

Ihe c.y|uisite neatness of Japanese farm-houses 
with their black and white walls, thatehc<l roofs* 
and trim little bamboo fences and gates, is a real 
JO) to the eye ot one who has grown accustomed 
to the slipshod untidy East, or even to the happv- 
go-lucky methods of the American C’ontinent. I 
never remember a Japanese village unetj nipped with 
cither electric light or telephones. I really tliink 
geographers must have placed the 180 th degree in 
the wTong place, and that Japs are really the most 
Uestern of Westerns, instead of lieing the most 
Eastern of Easterns, Pretty and attractive as the 
Japanese country is, its charm was spoilt for me by 
the almost total absence of bird and animal life. 
There are hardly any wild flowers either, except 
deliciously fragrant wild violets. Being in Japan, it 
is hardly necessary to say that these violets, instead 
of being of the orthodox colour, are bright yellow. 
They would be in Japan. This quaint people who 
only like trees when they are contorted, who love 
o\>erless gardens^ whose grass kills cattle, who have 
evolved peach, plum and cherry trees which flower 
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clorioiislv blit never tiear any fniit, would naturally 
have yellow violets. They arc certainly a wonder- 
full v iiardy race. I was at lieaiitifui Nikko in the 
early sprinj^ when they were building a dam across 
the Nikko river. The stream has a tremendous 
enrrent, and is ice-cold. Men were working at the 
dam up to their waists in the icy river, and little 
bovs kej>t bringing them l)askets of building stones, 
up to tlieir necks in the swift current. Both men 
and boys issued from the river as scarlet as lobsters 
from the intense cold, and yet they stood about 
fpiite unconcernedly in their dri{)i)ing thin cotton 
clothes in the keen wind. Had they liecn Europeans, 
thev would all have died of j)neumonia in two days’ 
time. A rac(‘ must have great powers of endurance 
that live in houses witli paper walls without any 
heating appliances during the s}iar[) cold of a Japanese 
winter, aiul that hnd thin cotton clothing sutlicierit 

for their wants. 

'fhe outlines and jdeasing details of those black 
and white country dwellings with tlic graceful curves 
of their roofs are a relief to the eye after the endless 
miles of uglv little brown rabbit hutelies of the towns, 
.\t Tokio the enclosure and park of the Emperor’s 
palace lay just outsitle the gates of our Embassy, 
surrounded bv a moat so broad that it could be almost 
called a lake. It was curious in the heart of a town 
to see this moat covered with innumerable wild duck. 
.Mt hough 1 have been in the Imperial palace at 
Kvoto, I was never inside tlie one at Tokio, so 
I cannot give any details about it. The glimpses 
one obtained from outside of its severe blaek and 
white outlines recalled a European mediaeval castle, 
and had something strangely familiar about them. 
1 was never fortunate enough citlier to be invdted 
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to an Imperial duck-catching party, which I would 
have given anything to witness, 'i'hc idea of catching 
wild duck in buttcrlly nets would never occur to 
anyone but the Japanese. The filacc where this 
quaint amusement was indulged in was an extensive 
tract of Hat ground intersected fiy countless reed- 
fringed little canals and waterways, much on the 
lines of a marsh in the Norfolk JJroad district. I 
saw the Ambassador on his return from a duck- 
catching party, WiUi superhuman efforts, and a 
vast amount of exercise, he had managed to capture 
three ducks and lie told me that he had had to run 
like a hare to achieve even this modest success. All 
the guests wTre expected to appear in Iiigh hats 
and frock-coats on these occasions, and I should 
ha\ e dearly lo\ctl to see the Ambassador arrayed in 
frock-coat and high hat bounding hot-foot over the 
marshes, his butterfly net poised aloft, in pursuit 
of his quacking quarry. 1 he new'spapers inft^rmed us 
next day that the Crowm Prince had headed the list 
as usual with a bag of tw’cnty-seven ducks, and I 
always believe what I see in print. Keally Europeans 
start heavily handicapped at this peculiar diversion, 

I have known many families in England where the 
sons of the house arc instructed from a very early 
age in riding, and in the art of handling a gun and a 
trout rod, but even in the most sport-loving British 
families the science of catching wild duck in butterfly 
nets forms but seldom part of the sporting curriculum 
of the rising generation. Ihough the Imperial family 
are Shintoists, I expect that the Buddhist horror of 
taking animal life is at the bottom of this idea of 
duck-catching, for the ducks are, I believe, all set 
free again after their capture. 

We always heard that the Emperor and his family 
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lived entirelv on rice and fish in the fnijral Japanese 
fashii.n, aiuf that tliey never tasted meat. 

I had the opportunity of seeing a very fine house 
of sixty rooms, hudt in strict .Japanese stvle, and 
just eoniplete<i. C^ount Mitsu is 

wealthy men in Japan ; he ean also trace Ins pedigree 
hack for thrt'C thousand years, lie had built this 
house in Tokio, and as it was supf^osed to be the last 


word in j)urity of style (“ Itehi-Ilan,” or “ Number 
One,” as flie .Japanese express it), he very kindly 
invited tlie Ambassa<ior and myself to go all over it 


with him. We had, of eourse, to remove our shoes 
on entering, and my pleasure was somewhat marred 
bv the diseoverv of a large hole in one sock, on 
whieh I fancied the gaze of the entire Mitsu family 
was riveted. Nothing ean e<pial the high-bred 
court CSV and politeness of Japanese of really ancient 
lineage, fount ess Mitsu, of a family as old as her 
husband’s, had a type of face whieh we dt) not usually 
associate with ,Ja[>an, and is only found in ladies 
of the Imperial family and some others ecpially old. 
In place of the large head, full cheeks, and Hat features 
of the ordi?iary Japanese woman, Countess Mitsu 
and her daughters had thin faces with high aquiline 
features, giving them an extraordinarily high-bred and 
(list inguislied appearance. This great house consisted 
of a vast nun\ber of perfectly empty rooms, destitute 
of one single scrap of furniture. 1 liere was line matting 
on the floor, a niche with one kakemono hanging 
in it, one bronze or other work of art, and a v'ase with 
one single flower and nothing else whatever. The 
Mitsus being a very high caste family, there was no 
colour anvwhere. The decoration was confined to 
black and white and beautifully finished, un painted, 
unvarnished woodwork, except for the exquisitely 
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chased bronze (loor-jrrips (door-liandlcs would be 
an incorrect term for these ^^rips to ojien and close 
the slidin^T panels). I must confess that I never 
saw a more supremely uncomfortable- looking dwell- 
ing in my life. The children's nurseries upstairs 
were a real joy. The panels had l)ccn painted by a 
Japanese artist with everything calculated to amuse 
a child. Tlicre were jactures of i)ink and blue 
rabbits, purjile frogs, scarlet porcupines, ami grass- 
green guinea-pigs, all with the most comical expres- 
sions imaginable on tlieir faces. 1 he lam[>s were of 
fish-skin shaped over thin strips of bamluHt into the 
form of the living fish, tlien iiighly coloured, and 
fitted with electric globes insule them ; weird, 
luminous marine monsters ! Each child had a little 
Chinese dressing-table of mother-of-pearl eighteen 
inches high, and a tub of real Chinese “ powder- 
blue ” porcelain as a bath. The windows looked 
on to a fascinating dwarf garden ten feet square, 
with real waterfalls, tiny rivers of real water, miniature 
mountains and dwarf trees, all in perfect proportion. 
It was like looking at an extensive landscape through 
the wrong end of a telescope. 

The polite infants who inhabited this child’s 
paradise received us with immense courtesy, Iving 
at full length on the floor on their little tummies, 
and wagging their little heads in salutation, till I 
really thought they would come off. 

The most interesting thing in Count Mitsu’s house 
was a beautiful little Shinto temple of bronze-gold 
lacquer, where all the names of his many ancestors 
were inscribed on gilt tablets. Here he and all his 
sons (women take no part in ancestor worship) came 
nightly, and made a full confession before the tablets 
of their ancestors of all they had done during the 
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' cruv’iHj for pjirdoTi slioiild flicv linvc fictcd 
in a Vastii(tn unwortfiy of their family and of Japan, 
d’ho (’omit and his sons then li^ditcd tlie little red 
lamps before the tablets of their forbears to show 
that the\' wert* not forgotten, and f>laccd the 
expuisilelv enr\'(’d little i\or\ ^host"ship, two 
in(*hes lonjjf, in its pla(‘e, should an\ of their ancestors 
w’ish to return that night from the I<and of Spirits 
to their (>ld home. 

Tiie underlying idea of undying family affection is 
ratiier a beautiful one. 

Tiiat saint' evening I w'cnt to a very interesting 
dinner- jiarty at the house of Prince Arisiigawa, a 
son-in-law of tlie Kmperor’s. Ihith the dinner and 
the house w'ere on European lines, l>ut the main 
point t)f intert'st was that it was a gathering of all 
the (lenerals and Admirals who had taken a prominent 
part in ihv Russo- Japanese war. I was placed 
hetween an .\dmiral and a Cicneral, but found it 
ditlicult to eommunieate with them, Japanese being 
conspit'uously liad linguists. The (leneral could 
speak a little fairly unintelligible German ; the 
Admiral eould stutter a very little Russian. It W'as 
a jiity that the roads of communication were so 
blocked for us, for I shall probably never again sit 
between two men wdio had had sucli thrilling experi- 
ences. I cursed the builders of the Tower of Babel 
for (Teeting this linguistic barrier between us. 

I found that I was a full head taller than all the 
Japanese in the room. Princess .Vrisugawa appeared 
later. This tinv, daintv, graceful, little ladv had the 
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same strongly acpiiline ty[)e of features as Countess 
Mitsu, aiul the same high-bred look of distinction. 
She was beautifully dressed in European style, and 
had Rue de la Paix written all over her clothes and her 
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jewels. I have seltlom seen anyone with such taking 
graceful dignity as this daughter of the Imperial 
house, in spite of her diminutive stature. 

The old families in Japan hav'c a pretty custom 
of presenting every European guest witli a little 
black-and-gold lacquer box, two inches high, full of 
sweetmeats, of the sort, we called in my youth 
“ hundreds and thousands.” These little boxes bear 
on their tops in gold lacquer the badge or crest of 

us serving as permanent souvenirs. 

In a small community such as tlie European 
diplomats formed at Tokio, the peculiarities and 
foibles of the ” cliers coll<3gucs ” formed naturally 
an unending topic of conversation. There was one 
foreign representative who was determined to avoid 
bankruptcy, could the most rigorously careful regula- 
tion of his expenditure avert such a catastrophe. 
His ofiicial position forced him to give occasional 
dinner-parties, much, I imagine, against his inclina- 
tions. He always, in the winter months, borrowed 
all the available oil-stoves from his colleagues and 
friends, wiicn one of these festivities was contem- 
plated, in order to warm his ofiicial residence without 
having to go to the expense of fires. He had in some 
mad tit of extravagance bought two do^en of a really 
fine claret some years before. The wine had ions 
since been drunk ; the bottles he still retained zvitk 
their labels. It was his custom to buy the cheapest 
and roughest red wine he could find, and then enshrine 
it in these old bottles with their mendacious labels. 
At his dinner-parties these time-worn bottles were 
always ranged down the tables. The evidence of 
palate and eye was conflicting. The palate (as far 
as it could discriminate through the awful reek wdth 
which the oil-stoves filled the room), pronounced it 
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sour, iiuninturo vin I he label on the 

bottle proelainied it Chateau Margaux of 1874, 
actually bottled at the Chateau itself. Politeness 
dictated that we shoidd eoinpHnient our host on this 
ex(]uisite \’intage, which had, perhaps, begun to 
feel (as we all "'de>) the effects of extreme old age. 
A cynical Dutch colleague might possibly hazard 
a few remarks, lamenting tlie effects of the Japanese 
climate on les premiers crus de Pordcaiix, 

Life at anv post would be dull were it not for 
tlie little failings of the ehers collcgues,” which 
ahvays gi' c one sonu'thing to talk of. 

The Japanes(‘ are ruining the beaut v of their 
count rv bv their insane mania for atlvcrtising. The 
railwavs arc lined with advertisements; a beautiful 
hillside is desecrated by a giant advertisement, cut 
in the turf, and lilted in with white concrete. Fa'cu 
the ugly little streets of brown packing-cases arc 
Tilastered with advertisements. 'I'he fact that these 
advertisements arc all in Chinese characters give them 
a rather pleasing exotic flavour at iirst ; that soon 
wears t)ff, and then one is only to() thankful not to 
he able to read tliem. 'I'hey remain a hideous dis- 
ti<Turcment ot a lair land. 
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MY YESTEUDAVS 

Potrograd through rnid(l]e*agod eye^ — -UuKsianB very constant frierjds 
—Russia an Empire of sliams— Over^contralisation in a^inunis* 
t rat ion— The systorn ho[)oles3 — A complete change of sccne^ — 
The West Indies— Trinidad— Personal ch^i^^cte^ of Xicholas II 
I he weak point in an Autocracy — The Empress' — An 
opportunity niis3e<i -I ho Groat Collapse — Lovo of human 
beings for ceremonial — Some personal apologies— Conclunon, 

I RETURNED twice to Petrograd in later years, 
the last occasion being in 1912 . A young man 
is generally content with the surface of things, and 
accepts them at their face value, without attempt- 
ing to probe deeper. With adv'ancing years comes 
the desire to test beneath the surface. To the eye, 
there is but little difference between electro-plat c and 
solid silver, though one deep scratch on the burnislied 
expanse ot the former is sullicicnt to reveal tlie baser 
metal underlying it. 

Things Russian have for some reason always had 
a strange attraction for me, and their glamour had 
not departed even after so many years. It was 
pleasant, too, to hear the soft, sibilant Russian tongue 
again. My first return visit was at midsummer, and 
seeing Peter’s City \\Teathed in the tender vivid 
greenery of Northern foliage, and bathed in sunshine, 
I wondered how I could ever have mentally labelled 
it W'ith the epithet “dreary.” Rising from the clear 
s\\ift-rushing waters of the many-channelled Neva, 
its stately pillared classical buildings outlined through 
the soft golden haze in half-tones of faintest cobalt 
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nnd rose-madder, this Northern Venice appeared a 
(Irriiin^ci t V, nliiiost unrcjil in its setting ol tilnc 
and golden doint'S, lijlldly veiled in ()[ki 1 mist. 

Russians are not as a rule lon<^-lived, and the 
^reat majoritv of my old friends liad passed a\va>\ 

1 coidd not iielj) beiiif:,' affected by the manner in 
which the survivors amonf!;st them welcomed me back. 
“Cher ami,” said the bearer of a preat Russian 
name to me, “thirty-three years aj^o we adopted 
vou as a Russian, You were a mere boy then, you 
ar(‘ now f;(‘ttinu an old man, hut as lonjr as any of 
vonr friends of old days are alive, our houses are 
always open to you, and you will always find a place 
for you at (uir tables, without an invitation. We 
Russians do not change, and we never forget our old 
friends. \V(‘ know that you like us and our ctiuntry, 
and inv Imshaiul and I offer you all we have.” No 


one could fail to he touclied by sueli steadfast friend- 
ship, so eharaeteristic of these warm-iicarted people. 

The great charm of Russians with three or four 
humlred vears of tradition behind them is their 
('iitire lack of pretence ami their hatred of shams. 
They are absolutely natural. They often gave me 
as tiieir reason for ciisliking foreigners, the artificiality 
of mm-Russians, though they expressly exempted our 
own nationality from this charge. That is, I think, 
the r{*ason why most Englishmen get on so well with 


educated Russians. 


Seeing Petrograd with tlic wearied eyes of ex- 
perif'nced middle age, 1 quite realised that the im- 
j)osing palaces that frcint the line of the quays and 
seem almost to lloat on the Neva, are every one of 
them built on piles, driven deep into the marshy sub- 
soil. Every single liousc in the eity rests on the same 
artificial base. Montferrand the ErcnchmaiCs great 
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cathedral of St. Isaac has had its north front shored 
up by scaffolding for thirty years. Otherwise it would 
have collapsed, iis the unstable subsoil is unable to 
bear so great a burden. On the Highest Authority we 
Iviiow that only a house l)uilt on the roelc ('an endure 
This city of Petrograd was l)uiit on a quagmire, and 
was tNqjical, in that respect, of the vast Kinpire of 
which it was the capital : an Empire erected by Peter 
on shiftiiijT sand. The whole fabric of tins Empire 
struck niy niaturcr senses as bcin^ one ffi^antic piece 
of camouflage/’ 

For instance, a building close to St, Isaac’s bears 
on its stately front the inscription (io\'erning 

( ^ til c terse, crisp Russian for 

this is “ Pravitclsvouyusohui Senat ”). To an ordin- 
ary individual the term would seem to indicate what 
it says ; he would be surprised to learn that, so far 
from governing,” the Senate had neither legislative 
nor administrative powers of its owm. It was merely 
a consultative body without any delegated initiative ; 
only empowered to recommend steps for carrying into 
effect the orders it received. 

And so with many other things. Tlicre were im- 
posing fa9adcs, with awe-inspiring inscriptions, but 
I had a curious feeling that everything stopped at 
the facade, and there was nothing behind it. 

Students of history will remember how, on the 
occasion of Catlierine the Great’s visit to the Crimea, 
her favourite, Potemkin, had ” camouflage ” villages 
erected along the line of her progress, so that wherever 
she went she found merry peasants (specially selected 
from the Imperial theatres) singing and' dancing 
amidst flower-wreathed cottages. These villages were 
then taken down, and re-erected some fifty miles 
further along the Empress’s way, with the same in- 
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hal>itants. It was really a triumph of “camouflage,” 
and did great credit to roternkin’s inventive faculty. 
Catherine returned North with most agreeable rc- 
(‘{)ll(‘(“tions of the teeming poiiuiation of the Crimea ; 
of its delightfully ])ictures(|ue villages, and of the 
id(‘al conditions of life prevailing there. 

The whole Russian Kmj)irc appeared to my middle- 
aged ey(’S to be like I’otemkin s toy villages. 

"'Mv second later visit to Tetrograd was in 1912, in 
midwinttT, when I came to the unmistakable con- 
clusion that the epithet 'Mreary ” was not misplaced. 
The vast ojien si)accs and broad streets with their 
scant V traflie were umittcTably depressing during the 
short hours of uncertain daylight, whilst the wlurling 
snowflakes fell incessantly, and the 1(av, leaden sky 
|)resse{l like a heavy pall over this lifeless city of 
p(‘rpetual twilight. 

The T)arlieular business on which I had gone to 
IVtrograd took me daily to the various Ministries, 
and their gloomy interiors became very familiar to 


me. 


1 then saw that in these Ministries the impossible 
had been attempted in the way of centralisation. 
The prineijdc {)f the Autocracy had been carried into 
the administrative domain, and everv trivial detail 
jiffecting the government of an Empire stretching 
from the Eacilic to the lialtic wasin theory controlled 
by one man, the Minister of the Department con- 
cerned. Russians arc conspicuously lacking in ini- 
tiative and in orgaidsing power. The lack of initia- 


tive is perha])s the necessary corollary of an Autoc- 
raev, for under an Autocracy it woidd be unsafe 
for any ])rivatc individual to show much original 
driving power : and organisation s\irely means suc- 
cessful delegation. A born organiser chooses his sub- 
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ordinates with great care; having ehoseii them, he 
delegates certain duties to them, and as long as they 
perform these duties to his satisfaction lie does ruH 
interfere with them. Tiie Russian system was just 
the reverse : everything was nominally concen- 
trated in the hands of one man. A really able and 
zealous Minister might possibly have settled a hun- 
dredth part of the (juestions daily submitted for his 
personal decision. It require<l no great political 
foresight to understand that, were this administrative 
machine subjected to any unusual strain, it would 
collapse into hopeless confusion. 

Being no longer young, I found the penetrating 
damp colli of Petrograd very trying. The airless- 

ness too of the steam-heated and hcrmeticallv-sealed 

•• 

houses affected me. I had, in any case, intended to 
proceed to the West Indies as soon as my task in 
Petrograd was concluded. As my business occupied 
a far longer time than I had anticipated, I determined 
to go direct to London from Petrograd, stay two nights 
there, and then join the mail steamer for the West 
Indies. 

Thus it came about that I was drinking my morning 
coffee in a room of the British Embassy at Petro- 

-w 

grad, looking tlirough the double- windows at the 
driving snowflakes falling on the Troitsky Sipiare, at 
the frozen hummocks of the Neva, and at the sheep- 
skin-clothed peasants plodding thro\igh the fresh- 
fallen snow-drifts, w'hilst the grey cotton -wool sky 
seemed to press down almost on to the roofs of the 
houses, and the golden needle of the Fortress Church 
gleamed dully through the murky atmosphere. Three 
weeks afterwards to a day, I was sitting in the 
early morning on a balcony on the upper floor of 
Government House, Trinidad, clad in the lightest of 
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pv jamas, ciijoyiiifj the only ai)i)roach to coolness to 
he found in that sultry island. The balwny over- 
looked tlie famous Hotanic (lardens which so en- 
raptured t'harles Kinj^sley. In front of me rose a 
rri^uiiitic Saman trt'e, lar^^cr than any oak, one mass of 
tenderost ^reen, and of tassels of sdky pink blossoms. 
At dawn, the dew still lay on those blossoms, and 
swarms of humminj^-birds, flashinj^ living jewels of 
ruby, saj)j)hire, and emerald, were darting to and 
fro taking their toll of the ncetar. The nutmeg trees 
were iu llower, p(Tfuming the whole air, and the 
lVa<^ranec of a vellow tree-gardenia, an importation 
from West AfnVa, w'as almost overpowering. The 
chatter of the West Indian negroes, and of the East 
Indian eooHes employed in tlie Botanic Gardens, 
replaced the soft, hissing Hussian language, and over 
the gorgeous tropical tangle of the gardens tlie Vene- 
zuelan mountains of the mainland rose mistily blue 
across the waters of the (iulf of Paria. I do not be- 
lieve that in tliree short weeks it would be [lossible 
to liml a greati'r change in climatic, geographical, or 
social eontiifions. From a tcmiicrature of 5° below 
zero to in the shade; from the Gulf of Finland 
to the Spanish Main ; from snow and ice to the ex- 
uberant tropical vegetation of one of the liottest 
islands in the world ! The change, too, from the 
lifeless, snow-swept streets of Petrograd, monoto- 
nouslv grev in the sad-coloiircd Northern winter 
daylight, to the gaily-painted liiingahjws of the white 
inhabitants f)f Port-of-Spain, standing in gardens 
blazing witli impossibly brilliant flowers of scarlet, 
orange, and vivid blue, (piivcring under the fierce rays 
of the sun, was sufricicntly startling. The only 
flowers I liave ever seen to rival the garish rainlxiw 
brilliance of the gardens of Port-of-Spain were the 
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painted ones in the “ Zauber-Garten ” in the seccnul 
act of Parsifal, as f?iven at Hayreutii. 

It so happened that when Nicliolas II visited India 
in 1890 as Heir-Apparent, I stayetl in the same 
Iiouse with him for ten days, and consequent iy saw 
a great deal of Iiini. He was, I ar?i convinced, a 
most conscientious man, intenselv anxious to fulfil 
Iiis duty to tlie people he would one dav rule ; but 
he was inconstant of purpose, and his intellectual 
equipment was insuirieient for his resixuisibilitics. 
Tlie fatal flaw in an Autocracy is that everything 
obviously hinges on the personal charaeter of the 
Autocrat. It would be absurd to expect an un- 
broken series of rulers of first-class abilitv. It is. I 
suppose, for this reason that the succession to the 
Russian throne was, in theory at all events, not hered- 
itary. The Tsars of old nominated their successors, 
and I think I am right in saying that the Kiufierors still 
claimed the privilege. In fact, to set any limita- 
tions to the power of an Autocrat would be a con- 
tradiction in terms. 

Nicholas II was always influenced bv those sur- 
rounding him, and it cannot be said tliat he chose 
his associates with much discretion. There was, in 
particular, one fatal influence very near indeed to 
lim. From those well qualified to judge, I know 
that it is unjust to accuse the Empress of being a 
Germanophil, or of being in any way a traitor to 
the interests of her adopted country. She was ob- 
sessed with one idea : to hand on tlie Autocracy intact 

* 

to her idolised little son, and she had, in addition, an 
immense love of power. When the love of power 
takes possession of a woman, it seems to change her 
whole character, and my o^\^l experience is that no 
woman will ever voluntarily surrender one scrap of 
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that power, be the consequences what they may. 
When to a naturally imperious nature there is joined 
a neurotic, hysterical temperament, the consequences 
can be disastrous. The baneful influence of the 
obscene illiterate monk Hasputin over the Empress is 
a matter of eiunmon knowledge, and slie, most unfor- 
tunate of Soverei^rns, j>aid dearly enoufrh for her faults. 

1 alwavs think that Nicholas II misse{l the great 
oj)portunity of his life on that fateful Sunday, January 
2‘J 1005, when titousands of workmen, headed bv 

father (lapon (who subse(iuently proved to be an 
prororatrur in the i)ay of the police), marched 
to the Winter I'alaee and clamoured for an interview 
with tluir Emperor. Had Nicholas II gone out 
entirelv alone tt* meet the de|mtations, as 1 feel sure 
his fatii(T and grandfather would have done, I firmlv 
b(‘lieve that it would have changed the whole course 
of events ; but his courage failed him. A timid 
Autocrat is self-condemned. Instead of meeting their 
So\ereign, the crowd were met l>y machine-guns. In 
1012, Nicholas II had only slef>t one night in Petrograd 
since his aec'cssion, and the Empress had only made 

dav visits. Not even the Ambassadresses had seen 

% 

tlic Empress for six years, and there had been no 
I’tiiirt entertainments at all. 

The Imperial coujile remained in perpetual seclusion 
at Tsarskoe Selo. 

In mv (lavs, .Alexander II was const antlv to be seen 
driving in the streets of Petrograd entirely alone 
and \mat tended, without anv escort whatever. The 
onlv things tliat marked out his sledge were the two 
splendid horses (the one in shafts, the loose pristashka 
galloping alongside in long traces), and the kaftan of 
his coachman, wliich was green instead of the uni- 
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The low inuttcrings of the coining stxirrn were very 
audible in 1912. Personally, I thought the change 
would take the form of a “ Palace Revolution,” 
so common in Russian history ; i.e, that the existing 
Sovereign would be dethroned and another installed 
in his place. 

I cannot say how thankful I am that so few of 
my old friends lived to see the final cf)llapse, and 
that they were spared the agonies of witnessing 
the subsequent orgies of murder, spoliation, and lust 
that overwhelmed the uidiappy land and deluged it 
in blood. 

If I am asked what will be the eventual outcome 
in Russia, I hazard no prophecies. The strong vein 
of fatalism in the Russian character must be taken 
into consideration, also the curious lack of initiative. 
They are a people who revel in endless futile talk, and 
love to get drunk on words and phrases. Eighty per 
cent, of the population are grossly ignorant peasants, 
living in isolated communities, and I fail to see how 
they can take any combined action. It must be 
remembered that, with the exception of Lenin, the 
men who grasped the reins of pow’er w'ere not Rus- 
sians, but Jew's, mainly of German or Polish origin. 
They do not, therefore, share the fatal inertness of 
the Russian temperament. 

I started with the idea of giving some description 
of a state of things which has, perhaps, vanished 
for all time from wiiat w'cre ten years ago the three 
great Empires of Eastern Europe. 

There is, I think, inherent in all human beings a 
love of ceremonial. The great influence the Roman 
and Eastern Churches exercise over their adherents is 
due, I venture to say, in a great measure to their 
gorgeous ceremonial. In proof of this, I w'ould 
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instance lands where a severer form of religion prevails, 
and where this innate love of ceremonial finds its 
vent in the elaborate ritual of Masonic and kindred 
bodies, since it is denied it in ecclesiastical matters. 
The reason tliat Buddhism, imported from China into 
Japan in the sixth century, succeeded so larf^ely in 
ousting Shintoism, the ancient national religion, was 
tliat there is neither ritual nor ceremonial in a Shinto 


temple, and the complicated ccrf'inonies of Bud- 
dhism supplied this curious craving in human nature, 
until cventuallv Buddhism and Shintoism entered 
into a sort of 'ecclesiastical partnership together. 

I have far exceeded the limits which I started by 
assigning to myself, and, in extenuation, can only 
plead that old age is prcjverbially garrulous, I am 
also fully conscious that I have at times strayed far 
from mv subject, but in excuse 1 can urge that but 
few people have seen, in five different continents, as 
much ol the surface of this globe and of its inhabitants 
as it has fallen to my lot to do. Ilalf-forgotten in- 
cidents, irrelevant it may be to the subject in hand, 
crowd back to the mind, and tcmjit one far afield. It 
is (piitc possible that these bypaths of reminiscence, 
though interesting to the writer, may prove wearisome 
to the reader, so for them I tender my apologies. 

I liave endeavoured to transfer to others pictures 
which remain very clear-cut and vivid in my ow’u 
mind. I cannot tell whether 1 have succeeded in 
doing this, and I hazard no opinion as to whether 
the world is a gainer or a loser by the disappearance 
of the ]>omj) and circumstance, the glitter and glamour 
of the three great Courts of Eastern Europe. 

The curtain has been rung down, perhaps defin- 
itely, on tlie brave show'. The play is played ; the 
scencrv set for the great spectacle is either ruined 
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or else wantonly destroyed ; the puppets who took 
part in tlie brilliant pa«,H*ant are many of them ((hul 
help them !) l)rokcn beyond jjower of repair . — Finiia 
la commedia ! 


END OF VOLUME It. 
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Sehloss, Merlin, 28-32 
Schlussel-Geld, 43 
Scottisli priest's blessing, 97 
Shogiins, rule of, 2H5 
Shooting tlte bear, 122-3, 127 
“ Sir Edward,” 218 22, 227- 
9 

Sixteen quarterings, 30, 51 
Ski-coasting, 147 
Skunk, 209 
Sledge ride, 113-15 
Sloppincss in polities, 15 
Snake- bite antidote, 240 
Snipe, 255 

Sponge's Sporting Tonr, 258 
Stirrup cup, 33 
Stmuss, Johann, 47 
Street of toleration. 111 
Strousberg, Ilerr, 24-5 


Stunner, 139 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur, 80 

T 

'rerem, the, 102 
J'igrc*, 203-5 

'lokio, the Embassy, 287, 
291-5 ; cherry-blossom, 

288-9 

Tokugawa dynasty, 284-5 
Tool ( 'ringle's Log, 211 
Torres Wdras, 204 
Tossed in a blanket, 124 
'I'reaty, translated and 
eiphered, 57 
Trinidad, 305-0 
'I'roika driving, 132 
Tsarskoe Selo, 1G7-0 


I’ 

Eniforins, Austrian, Hunga- 
rian and Prussian, 50 
Erbain, M., 33 


V 

Winiitf Fair, 250 
“ Vauxhall,” Russian for 
railway station, 169-70 
Victoria, Queen, 33, 102 
I'ictoria regia, 250 
Vienna, 38-53 ; baroque 
Iiouses, 47 ; beauti- 
ful girls, 46 ; coffee, 
52 ; court balls, 50 ; the 
origirial Kniser-Stadt, 
13 ; restaurants, 44 
theatres, 46-7 


I X I ) K X 


^v 

^Vaf^dington, M 
Wagner and Haroness von 
Schleinitr, 17 ; his 
suppers, 18 

Wasters, the, 252-4, 259 
Water-throwing day, 218-19 
Wedding customs in Huenos 
Ayres, 224 
“ Wet-nurses,” 143 
Whale-boat, the Legation, 
202 

White Hall, Berlin, 33 
William I, 14, 20, 02, 102 ; 
proclaimed German Ern- 


tno 

pcror, 11 ; his defective 
articulation, 27 
\VilIiam II, ex-Kaiscr, as 
oarsman, 59 ; his mega- 
lomania, 02 ; never took 
advice, 01 

William I\’, King, 00 
Window-parade, 189 
Wolves, 114-15, 148-9 


Yellow fever, 212 
Ycrba Mate, 202 
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